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THE TEXTILE-FINISHING 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


17 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


INCORPORATED FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 


BLEACHING, DYEINC, 
DRYING anv FINISHING 


VIACHINERY 











CONTROLLIN G THE PLA NTS FORMERLY OPERATED BY 
THE GRANGER FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., Providence, R. |. 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO., Providence, R. |. 
THE RUSDEN MACHINE CO., Warren. R. |. 
THE PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, Providence, R. |, 


For Full Line of Machinery, See Inside Back Cover Page 


























FOR TEXTILE FABRICS 


Drying Machines with 
Copper and Tinned Steel 


Cylinders. 
Continuous Steaming 
Machines (Patented). 


Open Soaping Machines. 


Color Kettles with Stir- 
rers. Padding Machines. 


Oil and Gas Singeing 
Machines. Long and Short 
Chain System of Warp 


Dyeing. | 
Hydraulic Presses. 
Water and Starch Man- 


gles. Washing Machines. 
A N f) Squeezing Machines. 
Sprinkling Machines. 


Openers. 





CALENDERS Hydraulte, | Re eames 


with Paper, Cotton , Husk and Exeel. 


sior Combination Rolls (Patented), 
Tentering Machines for Ginghams, 

ms aids Ete. Tentering a aa 
s for We orsted and Woolen Ge x 


Tente ering Machines for Lawns ‘Ete 
and having Pate sntVib ratory M« ition. 
The above with either pin, spring 
Clamp, or patent automatic clamp 
chain. 


MERCERIZING MACHINES MA H N ERY 
PATENT WINDING MACHINE 


(W. P. Simpson, Patentee). 
For use in connection with Singe- 
ing Machines, Soaping Machines, 
Drying Machines, Ete, 


H.W BuUerworh& Sos Go.” 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, H9T-AIR SLASHERS, 
TOP FLAT CARDS, FILLING WINDERS, 
RAILWAY HEADS, REGULAR LOOMS, 
DRAWING FRAMES, DUCK LOOMS, 
FLY FRAMES, SHEARING MACHINES, 
SPEEDERS, BALLING MACHINES, 
RING SPINNING FRAMES, FOLDERS, 
RING TWISTERS, CLOTH STAMPING MACHINES, 
FLYER TWISTERS, SEWING MACHINES, 
SPOOLERS, SIZE PUMPS, 
REELS, SIZE KETTLES, 
SLASHER WARPERS, DRAWING-IN FRAMES, 
LEESE WARPERS, BALING PRESSES, 
CYLINDER SLASHERS, INDIGO GRINDERS. 


Complete Textile Equipment and Plans for Cotton Mills. 


LOWELL MACHINE SHOP 


LOWELL, MASS. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, Prudential Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


ALSO BUILDERS OF 


AMERICAN WORSTED MACHINERY. 
SPINNING FRAMES with caps, rings or flyers and any kind 


of spindles for long or short wool, and any gauge of rollers. 
DANDY ROVERS and REDUCERS with all latest improve- 
ments. 
WEIGH BOXES and DRAWING BOXES with any kind of 
rollers and any number of spindles. 
ILL-BOXES for drawing, fitted with cans or spindles. 
s1LL-BOXES for preparing before combing, and finishing after- 
wards. 
MODIFICATIONS will be made of the above machinery to suit 
different kinds of work. 
REPAIRS for the foregoing furnished upon short notice. 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


G 
G 
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Our Latest 


NorTHROP Loom 


F delish our order list lengthens and strengthens, we do not 

adopt the simple and inexpensive plan of building without change, 
but continually add improvements whenever possible, A careful study of 
the above illustration will prove of interest to adepts in the Art of 
Weaving. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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We beg to inform the trade that our 


Automatic Shuttle and Loom Attachment 


is now on exhibition at our 


Works: 129th Street and Park Ave., New York, 


Where it can be seen in operation on Cotton, Silk and Worsted Looms of different makes. 


\n inspection of these looms will convince every manufacturer of the following 


GREAT ADVANTAGES: 


1. (ur device can be put on any modern Cotton, Silk or Worsted Loom. 

() tles ange on c ym r ng at regula and 
a ly p 
It 7 | ny time, 

4 ) ichment , ” a nee n ore are than an ordinary 
loon } I achment whi liable n 
put « I 

A w r can atten \ I ertror Lo mber ? \ ! 
a rdinar 
1 tl a\ 
| 1 n wl V 
S. It na i ns 
ult 
1 \ 1 ps u at m gular nsequently 
ng 7 and al ig th msi) 


The superiority of our Automatic Shuttle and Loom Attachment over all 
existing similar devices is its simplicity and the fact that it absolutely leaves no 
mispicks whatsoever, which has been a cause of surprise and admiration to all 
experts who have seen our Attachment in operation. 


We (Guarantee Our Automatic Shuttle and Loom 
Attachment to Do Exactly What We Mention Above. 


For inspection, please communicate with our Office, 
1 GREENE ST... NEW YORK. 








THE ASA LA COMPANY. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 








Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 





INCLUDING — —_ 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, §. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 








Southern Agent, 


. « « &. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, S. C. 


and Equitable Bidg, 


Revolving Flat 
Carding Engines, 

Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, 

Combers, 

Railway Heads, 

Drawing Frames, 





ATLANTA, CA. 


Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers, 
Twisters, 
Reels, 
Looms, 
Long Chain 
Quilling Machines. 
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The Best Pickers 


In the » Cotton Mill nae youn the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO. Lowett mass 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUART W. CRAMER, southern Act., chariotte, N.C. and Equitable Blag., Atlanta, Ga. 
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BUILDERS OF 





COTT & WILLIAMS 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY 


FOR UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 


The UWlustration shows 


ur 


Improved 

High Speed 
Single Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed Under- 
wear Machine 


for making ladies’ and 
gents’ ribbed underweat 
union suits, ets plain 


and shaped. 





Plain, Single Lever, 
or with Welt, Slack 
Course and Automatic 
Slackening Device for 
Welt. 


Improved Measuring 
Jevice , actus an ¢ 
Device, by actual length 
knit 

Sizes, 8 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, varying by 


one inch 


Number of Feeds, four 
to twelve, accoraing to 
style and diameter of 


machine. 


Solid Forged Steel 
Cylinders, specially 
hardened, or with pa- 
tent inserted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machinery for 


Sweaters, etc. 


We build Loopers, Ribbers and other Machinery for Knitting Mills. 


AS WELL AS 


A Complete Line of Full Automatic and 7-8 Automatic Seamless Hosiery Machinery. 


FULL PARTICULARS, SAMPLES AND SPECIAL CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


2079 E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


Se ae Welt or Two-Feed 
Open Top Uy 


or Hold Down. 4 ae Ribbers. 
KNITTERS | 
Loopers and 
Parts. 
1-2, 3-4 or 7-8 


AUTOMATIC Presses and 
K NIT- > Wl Boards. 
TERS Ret gare f 


All 
Sizes 
and 
All 


Cauges. fii te aa ee Estimates 
i ee for 
Plants 
Complete. 





Winders and Bobbins. Hand Forged Steel Cylinders. 
BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


504 North American Street, : : Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for information and Catalogue. 
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NONE BETTERIN THE WORLD! 





The opinion of Thomas Ashton, England’s great labor leader 
and member of the British Labor Commission, of the Mule Room 
at the Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass., to the ‘‘Evening Standard’’ 
reporter on November 25, 1902. 


THESE MULES WERE SOLD AND 
INSTALLED BY 





STEPHEN C. LOWE 


186 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, . MASSACHUSETTS 
A SEER eS 





Agent for JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 


Makers of Cards, Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, Roving 
and Jack Frames, Combers, Lap and Ribbon Lap Machines 





Mules, Hetherington and Curtis patterns. Over three 
million spindles at work in the U. S. A. 





Improved Heilman Combers. Over4,ooorunning in U.S.A. 


CATALOCUES, INFORMATION AND ESTIMATES ON REQUEST 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


35 and 36 Mason Building, Boston, Mass. 








SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt’s New Patent Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8 in. stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Freneh Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 

Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
2 2 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Arehbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
- and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 
Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
2 2 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
ing for Cotton. Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Circles, Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS, U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


% \ 
: ae “SS 
ome Fo m 
- ~4 ~“ 
= } ot ‘, \ 
=" . 


PICKERS, SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 

DRAWING FRAMES, FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, SPINNING FRAMES, 
SPOOLERS. 


. ) Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: | wewton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HARWOOD'S MACHINERY 





Increases Production, 
Improves Quality, 
Decreases Labor Cost. 


THE BRAMWELL FEEDER (over 12,000 now in use.) 
For Woolen, Worsted, Shoddy and Hosiery CARDS and 
GARNETT Machines. 


THE APPERLY FEEDER (over 15,000 in use.) 
For Second Breaker and Finisher CARDS. 


THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEEDERS (two styles.) 
For Burr and Mixing Pickers, also Fearnaughts. 


THE NEW 1902 BRAMWELL OPENER AND FEEDER, 
A Complete Machine. For Wool Washers and Wool 
Dryers. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILER, 
Send for Sheet of Testimonials. Saves Oil, Labor and 
Waste. 


A NEW CLUTCH ATTACHMENT FOR BRAMWELL FEEDERS, 
Positive and Durable. 


A FULL LINE OF PINS AND PARTS FOR LAMAIRE FEEDS. 
IMPROVED APRONS AND REPAIRS OF ALL KINDS. 


CEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 


53 State Street, Room 703, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Long Distance Telephone, 3212 (Main) Boston. 
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Twenty-Second and Wood Sts. 
é PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New and Improved Looms, 








Harness Motions, 

Dobbies (superior Undermotion.) 

Duck Looms, 

Spooling and Winding Machines, 
Beaming and Warping Machines, 


Dyeing and Sizing Machines. 





Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys. 


Friction Clutches, Etc. 
FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
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"1OOO 
Barber Knotters 


NOW IN USE. 





BARBER & COLMAN, 


11 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 


ROBERT C. WEBSTER, TEL. 
Manager. Haymarket 2255. 





HOUGHTON’S 
ALL STEEL THREAD BOARD 


with Hardened Thread Guides. 
7 |-2 CENTS PER SPINDLE. 


PATENTED JULY 9, 1901. 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING @ 


‘ 1 


} 
. | 
i ae 4 omen oS 


The only Thread Board that ho/ds a guide solid all the time; never gets loose; is always in perfect 
adjustment, and thus must make a saving in travelers, broken ends, waste, thread guide, care and also pro- 
long the wear of rings and increase the production per spindle, These claims are based on the truth of 
mechanical principles, and have been proven true by actual use in many mills whose superintendents will 
substantiate these claims. 


LT. HOUGHTON, Sole Manufacturer, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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THE 


A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


The Leading Manufacturers of 


PREPARATORY 
COTTON MACHINERY 








PLAIN AND FANCY 


LOOMS 


For Silk or Co omatie Filling Changing Mechanisms, 


DOBBIE:S 


Warp Stop Motions. 
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“ HURRICANE” 
DRYERS «nso FANS 


















~— —S= ~—> oe 
AUTOMATIC YARN DRYER. 


FOR DRYING 










YARN, WOOL, | 
COTTON STOCK, | a ‘ 
STOCKINGS, For Ventilating and Drying. 
UNDERWEAR, Etc. Write for Booklets. 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* HURRICANE” FAN. Style No. 2. 


















Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


\(” Whi SONSLE 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. ) 


Makers of all deseriptions of 





Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
Cotton Dryer. 


Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines,Wool Seour- 
ing Machines. 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Section- 
al Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &e., &e. 










SELF-ACTING MULE. Mercerizing Machinery. 
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AMERIGAN DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“20th Century’ Drying Machines 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, STOCK, YARNS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 





Carbonizing Plants Complete; 
Yarn Scouring Machines, 
Ventilating Fans, Etc. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


19th and Westmoreland Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TRUCK YARN DRYER. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SAMUEL LAWSON & SONS, 


LEEDS, ENGLAND, 





MAKERS OF- 


MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing and Spinning Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute, 


AND OF 


SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF TWINES, 


ALSO OF 


Good's Combined Hackling and Spreading Machine. 


Automatic Spinning Frames, Improved Laying Machines; and other 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Rope Yarns. 





PRIZE MEDALS — London, 1851; Paris. 1867 and 1868; Moscow, 1872; Melbourne, 1880. 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR—Vienna, 1873. HIGHEST AWARD—Philadelphia, 1876. 
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remember they would only be half as large if you were operating a 


ticross OIL FILTER. 


If you areinclined to doubt its ability to do this much for you, remember that we take 
allthe risk, Send for an Oil Filter today. Try it 30 days, and if it doesn’t save you 50 per 
cent. in the cost of your oil, send it back at our expense. At any rate, we want you to 

read our booklet. Would you like to duplicate the experience of the firm below ? 
The Filters you sent us are saving from $1 00 to #1. 50 per« lay on oil. We use all oil 


ver again, which amounts to about ten gallons per day 
BODCAW LUMBER CO., Stamps, Ark. 


Gre BURT MFG. CO.*"92% 21 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OIL FILTERS IN THE WORLD. 
SUPPLIED ALSO BY OIL COMPANIES, ENGINE BUILDERS AND POWER CONTRACTORS. 





Gc. G. SARGENT'S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


eee BUILDERS OF see 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 











- 


yor Ft 
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ARTHUR BIRCH, President. ALBERT BIRCH. Treasurer. 


BIRCH BROTHERS COMPANY, 


CONSOLIDATION OF 


Arlington Machine Works, Somerville Machine Works, 
ARLINGTON HEICHTS, MASS. SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Address either works. 


Textile Finishing Machinery 





BIRCH TREE. 


MODERN MACHINERY 


Washing Machines Horizontal or Vertical Dry- Chilled Iron, Brass, 
Squeezers ing Machines with Cop- Copper, Wood, and 
Chemie Machines per or Tinned Iron Cy- Rubber Rolls for all 
Sour Machines linders. purposes. 


FOR BLEACHING 


Aniline Agers Water Mangles Calendars for Rolling, 
Dyeing Machines Starch Mangles Glazing, Chasing and 
Open Soapers Back-Filling Mangles Embossing 


DYEING, DRYING, 


Seutehers Seoteh Mangles Padding and Drying Ma- 

Angular Guides Damping Machines ehines for Shade and 

Conical Openers Dyeing Machines for Chain Book Cloth 

Automatie Tentering Ma- Warps Single and Double Cylinder 
ehines Calenders for Moire Finish Engines 


AND FINISHINC. 


Estimates, Drawings and Full particulars of Complete Plants Furnished on Application. 


sear" SOMERVILLE, or ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 
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Tentering and 
Drying Machines 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 





Tentering and Drying Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for Heavy Felt Goods. 
Hot Air Drying and Tentering Machines. 





a 


bea 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs, (double or single,) Dewing Machines, etc. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENYON BROS. 


Somerville 40-5. RARITAN, N. J. 
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Horiz 
Iron Flumes- 


Rotary Fire Pumps: 


centrifugal Ppumps- 


Gate Apparatus: 


Head 
r wheel peguiators- 


wate 


y Fulling Mills. 
y Cloth washers- 


ss Felt Wwasners- 
ashers- 


Rotar 
Rotar 
Endle 
Rotary Knit Goods Ww 


jned Fulling mill 
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¢ Goods. | 
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y W ashers- 


« Fulling Mills. 
k Knit Goods Ww 


mer Falling St 


Doll 


Cran 
ashers- 


Cran 


pydro-Extractors: 


Reel pyeing Machines- 


carbonizing machines- 
ning machines- 
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wool wasners- \ ‘ 
soaping Machines- XS a | 
cloth winders- PS . : g wi . 
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Automatic Wool Washers 


PARALLEL RAKE 


See Descriptive Article in This Issue 








ohAe " STONE DRYER,” for Wool, Cotton, Rags, Etc. 
CARBONIZING MACHINERY, ETC. 











Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


WOOL OPENERS, SELF FEEDS, DUSTERS 





rw 
— 





— 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY, ass." 
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You Want the Best. We Build Them. 


CLOTH WASHERS. FULLING MILLS, 


Piece Dyeing Machines, 
Dye Tubs, Vats, 
Tanks, etc. 


~ HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS 


Providence and Bridgeton, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE OFPICE 


49 Westminster Street. 








Our Machines are up to date. 
Patented features found in no others. 
Most effective and economical machines built. 


Send for Catalog, Prices, and also ask about our Fulling MIll 
1901 FULLING MILL. for extra heavy goods and blankets. 





A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of \vm. 


Mycock, an English cotton manu- 
facturer. Hundreds suld in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 
nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways, 
Can be attached to calenders or 
cans. Put it on trial. 
ee 
Patented in United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 


tal countries. Infringements will 





be prosecuted. 





THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., S53 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 
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SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES. 


SAVES 
75 per cent in Labor, 
30 per cent in Winding, 
Steam and Dye Stuffs, 
Perfectly Even Dyeing. 


CAPACITY: 
50 to 700 pounds per batch. 


No Friction on the Skeins. No Tangling of the Yarn. 
Universally Used 


J. H. A. KLAUDER, Pres. and Gen'l Manager. J. H. GILES, Treasurer, 
k. HEPPENSTALL, Huddersfield, Eng. 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON 


DYEING MACHINE 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


BUILDERS or MACHINERY ror DYEING, BLEACHING ann MERCERIZING. 


© —— oe 
For Skein— Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton and Silk. 
Raw Stock —Cotton, Wool, Waste and Slubbing. 
‘* Garments — Underwear, Hosiery, Hats and Caps. 
| * Sulphur Colors —Skein, Raw Stock and Hosiery. 
* Skein and Warp Mercerizing. 


RAW WOOL AND COTTON MACHINES. 


SAVES 


50 per cent in Labor, 
besides Steam and Dye Stuffs. 
Practically Indestructible. 


CAPACITY: 
200 to 1000 lbs. per batch. 


Leaves Stock in Perfect Condition. Does Not Mat or Tangle the Fibre. 
A Pertect Machine. 
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OSWALD LEVER 


Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY 


‘or Textile 





Machinery 


FILLING COP WINDING MACHINES. Spindles driven by belts or by gears, and bobbins 
can be made to wind anykind of filling from the coarsest to fine numbers, from Skeins, 
Spools, Cones, Mule Cops, or any other Spinning or Twister Bobbins. These machines 
will put more yarn in a given size of shuttle than any other machine in use, 


OUR MACHINERY PUTS YARN IN CONDITION FOR 
MANUFACTURING AS SHOWN ABOVE. 


BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOLING MACHINES; adapted to the finer grades of yarn and to 
the finest silk. PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING MACHINES; arranged to spool in any way the 
trade requires. BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED MACHINES; to wind the large bobbins used 
in knitting mills; these machines can be arranged to wind cops or butts from the largest 
used in any weaving to the smallest cops or butts for cotton filling used in the silk 
trade. CONICAL AND STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES, BRASS BOBBIN WINDING 
and other machinery for lace mills. Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chen- 
ille Cutting Machines, Reeling Machines to prevent waste at the bottom of mule bobbins. 


“Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 
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Best Palen! steam Rotary Cloth Press 


Four Separate Pressings In One Machine! 


The Only Press that has Self-Yielding Beds with Four Points of Contact 
PERFECT TEMPERATURE, POWERFUL, SIMPLE 











THE WOONSOCKET ROTARY PRESS. 








| WoOONSOCKEL Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1, 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMTERIGAN ISTENING UOMIPANY 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 





«Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the 
World. The last twenty years receiving the HIGHEST 
AWARDS inthis country and Europe for its Air-Mois- 
tening System. Eight Gold Medals and others 


as follows: 


Industrial Exposition, LILLE 1902. 





Philadelphia 1899, Reims 1895. Brussels 1885, 
Rouen 1896, Amiens 1894, London 1884, 
Atlanta 1895, New York 1887, Berlin, 1883. 


The Only Perfect System of Ait-Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country 


THE ONLY SYSTEM ADOPTED IN THE TEXTILE SCHOOLS 


COSTS LESS TO OPERATE 


than any other system on the market. Has given satisfaction where other 
devices have failed. 





EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “T"’ ON HUMIDIFICATION. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres, JOHN H. NELSON, Treas. 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


67 Equitable Building, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF . . 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach. | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk. " pn Bg ge eg Machinery, ete., ete, 
GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of Eve pO csr age 9 Png 
Description of Looms, ete. : a : oie | aa eg & CO., Yarn Testing Mach'ne1 Wrap 
JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | yosHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins. et 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH. Doffer ¢ veal . t sip; 
! a my Sl . er ombs, ete, 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO.. Comber Pins 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, ete. : 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. | Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MA NE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste-Machinery. | CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, etc. . — 


PICK CLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS, .§. Manchester, England, 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, 


For Winding Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 








ass 
‘eS 


PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME, IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bob! 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada: 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, 67 Equitable Buildings, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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Patent Skein Winder 


FOR SHUTTLE BOBBINS, WITH VARIABLE MOTION 
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YOU HAVE THE SKEIN YARN; HERE IS AN UP-TO-DATE SKEIN WINDER TO 
HANDLE SAME TO BEST ADVANTAGE. LET’S GET TOGETHER! 


This winder is especially adapted for Mercerized Yarn or the finest counts 
of Cotton, Woolen or Worsted Yarns. High speed; rapid production; best 
quality of work. Guaranteed to make hard, smooth bobbins, which will pro- 
duce SMOOTH cloth. Also Build a Line of 


Spooling, Winding, Warping and Beaming Machinery 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, “ition 
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THE BEST SYSTEM IN THE 
WORLD FOR WINDING 
FIBRE AND WIRE. 

we oe 


NO KINKING. 
NO WASTE. 
NO VARIATION IN TENSION WHILE UNWINDING. _ 
NO REWINDING REQUIRED. 

















The Best 
Winding Machine 
in the World. 











High Speed, Great Durability, Interchangeable 
Parts, Perfect Tension, Easy to Operate. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


OS SOUTH S’TREE’T, BOSTON. 
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te, ) 

Textile Mills, 
Bleacheries 
ann Dye Houses 


An Item on Your Coal Bill 


Our free booklet, 
* GREEN'S ECONOMIZER,” 
explains how it is done. 
The GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO, 


MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 





Sole Manufacturers in the U.S. A. 

















J, W. KNOWLES & GO., wauninciiw? Bradford, England. 


Established 1864. 
relephone, No. 2132 Bradfor 
—-— ~ 


IRON AND Brass Founpers, GENERAL MacHine Makers and MiLLwRiGHTs, 
Telegrams, ** Machines, Bradford.” W. U. T. Code used. 





Warping and Beaming Machine. 


SPECIALTIES: Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Tentering and Drying Machines. Wet Finishin 
Machines. Mangles. Calenders. Warp and Hank Dyeing Machines. Hank, Warp and Piece Mere erizing onl 
Lustring Machinery, Yarn Finishing Machinery. Patent Sectional Warping and Beaming Machine, Y 
Estimates and Plans prepared for complete Piece or Warp Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Works, 
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Fabric Measuring & Packaging ©. 


S2 & S4 CEN TRE ST., NEV YORK, U.S 


Trademarks 


On Cottons, Woolens 
Carpets. 


‘Machines to 


= WE 
iy, d 
“ / a 

\ 
fi ( 


each package. 





i * | Measure 
Y 
ry | 
Fe: and imprint the measure 
QP, ent up ong > fold 
’ a / le weer ise and roll inte 
a ¥, = mere hantable packages 
: q 3 in one operation. 
- | Prevents claims for short 
measure, 
Marks piece numbers on 


Machines to Print 


and 


all 


A Fully Equipped Machine 
Shop for General Work. 





Patent Worsted 


HAVE 5 
vou BOYD 
SEEN 


Spinning Frames? 





They Spin Better and Take Much Less Power to Drive 
than any of the other Spinning Frames in use 


BOYD’S Patent Stop Motion Twisters 
Patent Stop Motion Winders 


FOR ALL KINDS OF FIBRES 


Mate ty J. & T. BOYD, Ltd., cuscow, scorun. 


Sole Representatives for the United States, 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, |/0 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 
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VSsSe THE 


HALTON 
hott JACQUARD 


Pan i || “The Best Machine 
. | $ on the Market” 
Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder. 


THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent Allegheny Avenue and C Streets, 
Cylinder Motion. PHILADELPHIA. 


TORRANCE MFG. C0., 


HARRISON, N- J- 


rorgavesy AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With al! the latest improvements for Wool Cards. The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 











ALSO 
Builders of CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVING and CLEANING DEVICE, 
Write for particulars, 








CURTIS & WIARBLE WIACHINE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


For Cotton, woolen, Worsted, Plush Goods, Etc. Shearing Machines a Speciaity. 


Sena for Desespevecenasgess et a Sa. 





L. F. FALES, 


Muttiple Needle Sewing Machines, 


For Sewing Carpet Lining, Horse Blankets, Wadding, etc. 











These machines can be built with any required number of needles. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT. 


Standard Horse Blanket Machine. felephone Connection. WALPOLE, MASS. 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Exchange Bldg. 
Park Row Bldg. 
Weld Bldg. 
Crozer Bldg. 





Milwaukee, 
New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Toronto, 34 Yonge St. 
Cleveland Garfield Bldg. 
San Francisco,Chronicle Bldg. 
St. Louis, Century Bldg. 
Chicago, Tribune Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Hurlbut Bldg. 


Insurance without an ap- 
praisal on which to base it 
islike ASHIP WITHOUT 
A RUDDER. You can 
never tell. where you will 
land. All that you can be 
certain of is TROUBLE. 


MENTION TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


SMITH BROS., 


119 SO. 4th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGRAVERS 


WOOD, HALF-TONE AND LINE ENGRAVING. 


Estimates Cheerfully Given, 


for finishing Cotton, Wool or Worsted Fabrics made 
SH EAR in single eets or in several sets to finish face and back 
at one feed, saving space, time, cost. The Combined Shear and Roller for 
Carpets is an example. Baling and Finishing Presses for Straw, Felt and 
Buckram Hats. Shafting, Gearing. We grind or repair al makes of Shears. 
HOWARD FOUNDRY & MACH. W’KS, Landsdowne, Deiaware Co., Pa, 
































DOUBLE SHEAR 


The Finest 
Shearing 
Machine in 
the World. 
Get into line. 
Use Double 
Shears. We 
will take your 
Single Shears 
in trade. Our 
representa. 
tive can inter- 
est you. He 
will call at a 
word from 
you, 


Springfield, 
Vermont. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 





sco SEWING 
4 i Machines 


No. 3—Portable 
Foot-Power 


Rotary Sewing 
Machine. 


It is especially adapted for use in Cottonand 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
atthe Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills, 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S.A. 


04060606 0404060+ 600060600000 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
INDIAN ORCHARD, SIASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 

















rtill 
Sewing 
Machines 


Sew any fabric, wet or dry, 
thin or thick, fine stitch or 
coarse stitch, 

Send for new circular telling how 


to get perfect work in this 
department. 


BLEACHING, DYEING and 
FINISHING — ns 


BIRCH BROTHERS | COMPANY 


SOMERVILLE, OR ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS, 


R. Hi. HOOD, 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery, 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 
New Screws made and old ones 
repaired and thoroughly case-hardened 





Repairs and new parts for curled hair -_ “ery Pry 
of every description made, Change G 5 7-16, 3-8 and 
7 fined pitch kepton hand, All kin ie of new ; Flutes | Rol- 

‘rs, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also Keflut- 
ing old ones. Improved Roller Covering Machine. 

PHILA, 


1213-15 Day St. or 1420-26 Callowhill St., 


. Fallers 


FRANK B. KENNEY, 


1 C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Warping, Baling 


Manager. 


Beaming and Long Chain Dyeing 


| Particular attention 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. | 


| 


| ESTABLISHED 1834. 


MACHI NERY 


And All Kinds of Expansi« 
for Warpers, Beamers, and Slashers. 


ALSO TRAVERSE WHEEL AND ROLL GRINDERS 


for American or English Cotton, 
Woolen or Worsted Cards, 


mm Combs, 


given tot’ e Rep*iring of Grinders of 
all makes for Cotton Woolen or Worsted Cards, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





E. A. BURNHAM, Propr. 


‘Chas. A. Luther & Co. 


247 North Main wtrest 
PAWTUCKET, . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cloth Stretchers 


Thread and Yarn Reels 
Improved Thread Dressers 


Yarn Printing Machines for Warp or 
Skein, Belt Cutters, Scarfing Machines. 








c. L. BROWNELL, 


BUILDER OF 


IMPROVED SPINNING 


TWISTING MACHINERY 


FOR HARD OR SOFT TWINES, 
CORDAGE, ETC. 


Of Sisal, Manila, Cotton. Linen, Hemp, 
Jute, Silk, Hair, Paper, or Wire. 


LINES, 


Write for 
machine for spinning 
from Drawing 


49 and 51 Union St., 


particulars in regard to our new 
heavy Cott m Yarn direct 
Sliver for Cotton Rope, ete, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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The American 
Napping Machine Co. 


OWN THE PRINCIPAL PATENTS ON NAPPING MACHINES. 
Representing the latest French, English and American Patents. 


Machines on Exhibition and Samples Napped at North Andover and 
Williamstown, Mass., or Philudelphia, Pa., on application to any of the 
following offices: 

Davis & Furber Machine Co., Builders and Selling Agents, North 
Andover, Mass, 

Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, 53 State Street, Poston. 

C. 8. Jones, Salesman, No, 160 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager, 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 





Established 187° 


John Heathcote 


Providence, R. 
Builders of Improve | 


_ ing Machinery 
ring and Dryimg 
Cloth Tent WORSTEDS, FELTS. ¢t¢- 


Ventilating 'ans 
iit Upright or Horizontal + og Specialty 
Bu 

Feed 


with Low Down Send for Catalogue 
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A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 02.) 


WITH THE WEIGHTS ALL ON THE BEAM. NO LOST WEIGHTS WITH THIS SCALE. 


One of the most sensitive scales made, Positive and accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


COHOES, N. Y. reWe make scales of every description. 


+ 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLY Co., Mi ll 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. in l upp les. 


Ee. ls. THEBBETS c& CO., 


Ti Locke’s Milis, Me. == 
(“sim SPOOLS * tener 


Py. » are located in the best white bir« *h regio n. Our work and price em to satisfy 
ost particular customers, We can give any finish desired, E atime ute s furnished 


imples submitted. bes { 


MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in Three Hundred 
representative mills, including Twenty-Four in Fall River, Mass. On application, 
we shall be glad to submit full particulars, prices and photographs of the latest 
improvements. Send for Gear Cutter Pamphlet. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 





























NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 


MAKERS OF STANDARD 


SPINNING and 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


x oammeamanete PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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E. DIXon. Established 1876, F, M. Dixon. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. |. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups, 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without 
stopping your frames, when long staple cotton is used, 


THE STIRRUP IS ALWAYS IN PLACE, 
NO BENT STIRRUP RESTING ON ROLLS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








Card Clothing of Every Description 
HENRY ASHWORTH, Act: FALL RIVER, MASS. 


.u.soomoe. EDMA CARD CLOTHING COMPANY, = v.s.2.0m 
~ Manufacturers of AN Kinds of CARD CLOTHING, Stix tte test Foundations, 


Factory: 422 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, - - ° - CAMDEN, N. J. 
STRIPPING CARDS AND NAPPING WIRE A SPECIALTY. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD Co., 
KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


| 
| 
| Krams Avenue, (formerly Church Street, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. ) ftRON FOUNDERS 


MANAYUNK, PHILA, PA. 
MAKERS O1 AND 


I O 0 M s Textile Machinery Builders. 
Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic =quare, an a Cate Willows, 
“Schofield” Intermediate Feed fo —_—n 


Rag and Extra *t Dus sora 
B... 


» Pullers 
For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. Wors n+p an a She vele iy Reels 


All Kinds « of Spike and Slat Aprons. 
Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repu:rs 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 


Sole Manufacturer inthe Brass 
Menon er east ana Steet [MI ATLS 
HEDDLE FRAMES. 
IRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG. CO. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 





















Represented in the South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C, 























Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELERCO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ECLIPSE NAPPING MACHINE. 


Fabric in Direct Contact with the Napping Rollers 
all around the Drum, 

Better Finish. Easier Threaded. No Shifcing 
Better results than can be obtained with teasels. 


Greater Production. 
of Filling. 


Long or 
short nap as 
desired on 
cotton or 
woolen 
goods, from 
the lightest 
to the heay- 
jest. 

No heavier 
napping on 
the sides 
than in the 
centre. 


RICHARD C. BORCHERS & CO., 
Cor. Womrath and Tackawanna Sts., 
ey FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA, 


n the United States. 





EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 


A partial list of mann- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in operation, trans- 
mitting from ONE TO 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Biscuit Co , Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300 sets Miri 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell Masa. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Werks, 
No. Adama, Mass., 11 sets. 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 


New York. N.Y, 20 sets. 

Sinith & Winchester 
Co., d0.Windham, Conn., 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, reland, 
25 sets. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, So.Windham,Conn., 
200 sets. Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mae , 
large number, all sizes 
Dennison Tag Co , Bue- 
ton, Mass , large number 
smallsizes. Saco & Pettee 
Machine Co., Newton 
Mas , 275 sets. Prcifie 

. Lawrence, Mass, 


Send to G. FRANK EVANS, 85 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue. 





TRUCKS 
and 
BOXES. 


ROVING 
CANS. 














WOONSOCKET NAPPING MACHINERY CO.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Napping, Shearing and other Machinery 


“or Finishing Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Knit Goods, Blankets, etc. 
Greene Nappers. ‘rench Nappe rs. 
Shearing Machines a Specialty. 
Special attention paid to Repairing all kinds of Shear Rests 


and to 
Repairing and Grinding of all kinds of Shear Blades. 








OVERHEAD CARRYING TRAC RK. 





The above shows our round edge, 
and double, adapted to any kind of busi- 
sive and most durable track structure in the 
span between beams is six feet or over 
mediate hangers. Our ball-bearing 
made as to turn easily around a circle of 12-inch radius, 


fiat, steel track with 
ness and carry any 
> market, 
we use channel iron 
trolleys 


ball-bearing trolleys, both single 
load—it makes the least expen 
used in fire-proof puildings where 
reinforcement with short inter 
ened steel centres and are so 


When 


have hard 


Illustrated catalogue and prices on application, 


PUTNAM & CO., i50 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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MANUFACTURERS O 


ROVING CANS 


AND OTHER 
MILL RECEPTACLES, 
Also Proprs. and Mfrs, of 
THE “SULLIVAN” 
Seamless Manilla 


6rELECTRICAL & MACHIN. 
ISTS’ PURPOSES, RAILROAD 
INSULATIONS, RODS, TUBES, Ete. 
Cable Address, “‘ Laminar, Boston.’’ 
Lieber’s Code used. 











a aS eS 








The “ Laminar” 
Can. ~ 
The “20th Centur€ 
Laminar Can. 





Laminar Taper Box with , Laminar Taper Box wit® 
hardwood shoes. Laminar Car or Truck with Corners and hardwood shoes. 
Top View. Steel Top Rim. Bottom View. 








Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. | is yg NER me 


BODY—Vuleanized Fibre. SIDE \ Pentti Made in 40 patterns. 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched a Caps Save stock, supplies 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed , A oe and power. 

Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM —IXXX. 


rurtiouscuttaiisovseces wut mee{ (gy VICTOR SHUTTLE CHECK CO. 





out the use of nails or screws, will not 
crack, warp or shrink and cannot come 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 


and smooth. WEIGHT—About one STEAAL TRAP ss 


half pound per inch diameter, SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly NEW FEATURES: Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 
round and true. DURABILITY-Su = 

perior to any other can, 


AUBURN, N.Y. 





We manufacture Steam 
> Traps for all duties, 
Also Manufacturers of =y\ - High and Low Pres- 
HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- ba rn sures,returning the Con- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. inn 53) I Sensation back Sue 

C Boiler or discharging to 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., hz . nl daa 
PROVIDENGE, R. /. ' 








No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 








Portable and Electric. SEND FOR , 
Controls Night Class A Return Trap Catalogues A, B, and C. 


Watchman, 


pnerine mane for ALBANY STEAM TRAP co., 


Ly T. NANZ & CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 
127 Duane St., N.Y. 











iirc: * 


pe 


a a Oe a ae? 
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/@ Patton’s Aereo-Painter 


is a machine for the application of Paint, Shingle-stain or Whitewash by 
means of compressed air. By its use, two men can do the work of ten in 
the old way, and in some cases do it better For every hour it is used 
Patton’s Aereo Painter saves the cost of one man’s labor for one day 


Patton’s Asbestos Fire-Proof Paint 


lied with the Aereo-Painter to inside work, in mills, factories and ware- 
1ouses, Will prevent fire from sparks and even resist light flames. Re 

es insurance rates, and forinside work has all the good points of oil 
paint, but costs much less 


Painted Samples and Full Information on Request. 
PITTSBURCH PLATE CLASS CO., Ceneral Distributers. 


PATTON PAINT CO., 241 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















PETER ROGERS, ESTABLISHED IN 1832. HENRY E. ROGERS, 


1832 TO 1841 Incorporated in 1go1. 1641 TO PRESENT Time 


hain ROGERS PAPER MAN’F’G CO., Inc., South Manchester, Conn. 
mmm" All Rag Press Boards and Fenders, sisting wooten’sia Sith 


s 9 Mil 
All regular sizes, thicknesses and colors, for this trade carried in stock for immediate shipment. Samples ani 
quotations gladly furnished. Also, makers of 
JACQUARD CARDS, FULLERS, INSULATING AND LEATHER BOARDS, 








ATLAS FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, 


Successors to ATLAS IFG. CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery, PARK OLD METALLIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WITH 
HURST DOUBLE CYLINDER BURR PICKERs, Steel Ring STEEL RINGS, Self Feeders for Pickersand (¢ ards, Picker 
and Metallic Burring Machines and Feed Rollers, Etc. and Machine Brushes, Atlas Improved Side Drawing Mach 
Inquire about our New Automatic Wool Duster. ines and Creel. 


BELLEVILLE. ..- NW. J- 


ALLEN IRON WORKS, | Pools for Cotton "mat! 


Jack and Skein Spoolers, Quillers, Beamers, Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 
Yarn Splitters, Dye Machines, Balling 
Machine for Long-Chain Warpers, LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 
Allen Boiler Grate. 2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturer and Importer. MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates, Dealer in the best 
English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 








COTTON COMBS NEATLY RE-NEEDLED. 
THOMAS TOWNSEND, . - 157 Orange Street, Providence; R. I. 





Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas, 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. ° 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, P = Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


FOR FACTORIES, OFFICES, ETC. 


= $25 to s$200 = 
No Plant is Considered Modern and Up-te-date Without Them. 


Instantaneous communication with any department 
without leaving your desk, At the small price a 
busy man ec annot afford to be without this great 
time Saving device, 

Send for descriptive circular and price lis Wall Te sep hone. 
ALLEN «-HUSsSE WY CONRAN Ys. 3 to 6 statlons. 


Desk ° Tele p 66 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, 
tr Stations. 











CARDER’S TOOLS AMERICAN TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 





OLAMPS. Woolen, Knitting and Shoddy 


Ga MACHINERY 


Write us for Prices on what you need. 





Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 
For Setting 4 Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with «a variety 


of all other tools used by carders and Manufacturers. . Office 219 AMERICAN TRUST BLC. 


Send for circular. 


 - H. BROWN, No. 81 Mechanic Street, CLEVELAND, Oo. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 


Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 

Securely attached and yet easily detached if necessary to remove. 
The machine does the whole thing, 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 





We also make a machine which 
Prints the Tickets as they are attached if desired 


Send for particulars to 


| SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., 
| ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 











Elliot Cloth || "°® ©°TT°%. AND) Qik MILL, SUPPLIES 


|1GINGHAM MILLS» 


Folder and | BLEACHERIES, PRINT OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
| WORERS, BTC. Also Power Transmission Supplies for General [ill Use. 
Me a S u r e r MANUFACTURED BY 1A. HALL &£Co. Allentown Reed, Harness 





and Mill Supply Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


ELLIOT & HALL, 41-2 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass Paterson, N. J. 


Send for Circular. 











THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH sr aaa, 





Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, __- nee ww 































a . — MFC. BY 
Not liable to breaks =. CHArTEE BROTHERS COMPANY, 
BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA}}. 
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SCAIFE FILTERS. 


LOWEST PRICES. 
THOROUCHLY IGUARANTEED, 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER 
For Boilers, Textile Works, 
Bleachers, Et« 


PREVENTS BOILER SCALE. 


Furnishes pure 


Steam 


», soft, clear water for every 
purpose. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS COMPANY, 


Founcle 1202 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





WARREN 
BROTHERS 


COMPANY 
93 Federal St. 


Boston, 
Mass. 


AMERICAN 


ARTIFICIAL STONE 
ROOFING 

ROCK ASPHALT 
CONCRETE 

roorisG.§ MATERIALS 








CLUE CO. 


Manufacture Gelatines and Glues of all grades, 
also Garnet and Flint Paper, and Emery Cloth. 


148.150 Kinzie St., 
408-410 


Stores; 14.16 Ferry St., New York, N.Y 
Chicago, Ill. 142-144 N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elm 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


Main Office, 415-431 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Crayons and Colored Chalk 


For Cotton and Woolen Mills, for Marking Roving, 
Yarns and Cloths. Contains No Oil or Wax. 
Made in 15 Colors and White. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD AND PRICE LIST. 


LOWELL CRAYON CO. 


Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
AND GENERAL MACHINERY 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened 

Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. 





Original Manufacturers, 
LOWELL, MASS 





FALL RIVER, MASS. 





JEFFREY 
ELEVATING- CONVEYING 


MACHINERY. 532 ce 


CATALOGUE. 


THE JEFFREY MF MFG. CO. Columbus,0,| 





THE PHILADELPHIA WATER 
PURIFICATION COMPANY, 


Pressure and Gravity 


FILTERS. 


Any capacity and 


a liberal guarantee 


fully met. 


Address 


1700 No. 12th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENCES — Our Customers. 








Correspondence Solicited. 














Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Patterson. N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flux, Woolen and Wor ted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings, 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN JANSSEN, READING, 
Manfrs. of BRAIDING AL Speman 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Under. 
w ar Braids, Shoe Laces, Svindle Banding, ete. Winders, 
Doublers. Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing Machinery, Special machinery, 
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Badger’s Standard Automatic Chemical or0ta:ion. The Mercantile Agency. 
———— R.C. DUN & CO., Proprietors. 
BETZ BUILDING (13th Floor), PHILA., PA. 


For the Promotion and Protection of Trade. 169 Branch 


rope and Great Britain. wow, 7, ROLPH, District Mgr. 





Extinguishers 


Patented 1900-1901. i} pated H Not connected with any ‘‘ Trust’’ or ‘* Combination.’ 
ATL SAMPLES FOR QUOTATIONS. Secure our 
ce ete ng ee ! ois “a een 4m Bobbins with Metal Shields of all kinds. 
Underwriters. Bf tans CHARLES O. MURRAY, 


PROTECT - NASHUA, N. H. 
your factories, homes, churches and f Spools, Bobbins, Skewers, Shuttles, 


all combustible property. a 
AGENTS WANTED. | , 
= annie Se NEW ENGLAND SHUTTLE CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1641 64 LEVERETT STREET, LOWELL. MASS, 
COPPERSMITHS — 
i Woh Manufacturers of all kinds of fhuttles and Shuttle 


i ST E A M Irons, Bobbins, Spools and Hickory Picker Sticks. 
The 


Promptness, Quality and Prices Guaranteed. 


JA C K E T only company outside of the Trust. 
KETTLESE WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Guaranteed to stand Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


160 Ibe cold-water BO er SPINDLES, 


test. For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Equal, if not Supe- ante Neto: hints gga 

rior, to any in the EtLMER, SALEM CO., .. NM. J. 








Offices in the U.S., also 23 fully equipped Branches in Eu- 





market, 


63-69 PITTS ST. 


B OST 0 N IMHAUSER’S 
Watchman’s Time Detectors, 


THEY CANNOT FAIL. 


Made with 12 or 


Tue E. Howarp Crock Co. yy ee 


modern im- 








ESTABLISHED 1842, 


MAKERS OF a ey 1 provements. 

Ez ee Warranted in 

wed mer mele) <5 oe KS | every way. Can- 

== eee not he tampered 

Tower Clocks Astronomical Clocks Pg is with withoutde- 
Office Clocks Kailroad Clocks — tection. 


Bank Clocks Hall Clocks 
Library Clocks Marine Clocks Manufactured by 


aie ene E. IMHAUSER & CO, “swans 
395 Ti 403 WASHINGTON Wiiaae BOSTON. Write for catalogue. Highest Award Pan-American Exposition. 


4i and 43 Maiden Lane, New York. 











WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS, Electric and Portable. 


Engine Room and Factory Clocks. 
Time and Dating Stamps. 





ELECTRIC TORCHES. 











RICCS & BROTHER, 310 Market St., Philadelphia, PA. Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
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Che CHASE 


Wood Rim Pulley 


With IRON HUBS and ARMS, 


Heavy Single Arm Pattern. 

This illustration shows our Heavy Single Arm 
Pulley. The one selected for this cut was 48 
inches in diameter, with face 15 inches in width, 
and strong enough for a 3-ply belt. The Rims 
are built either split or solid with clamp hubs. 


CHASE PULLEY CO., Providence, R. |. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue D, 














Don’t Oil It. 


Trouble begins when you oil a loose pulley 
or clutch, The oil won't stay at the centre. 
You only oil your floors and belts and goods, 
Then 
it slips, and you tighten it until the clutch 


and the friction surfaces of the clutch. 


breaks, orthe machine won't stop. 

Don't oil it. Write and learn about 
Arguto Oilless Bearings, and how to get the 
perfect countershaft. 


ARGUTO OILLESS BEARING CO., 


2 Wayne Junction, Phila., Pa. 


us 

















Pressed Steel Center 
Wood Rim Pulley | 


Especially Adapted for Textile Work. 


Oneida Steel Pulley Company, 
ONEIDA, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Write for Prices. 





The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co.. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF THE 
EXamilton-Corliss Eingine. 
Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all purposes. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis Office. 317 Security Building. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
An Ideal Shipping Point 


Have you ever exp cienced the need of a central 
distributing point for the eastern field ? 
mannfacturers now carry 





Many 
stocks of goods here. 
The best located man often gets the trade. You can 
RENT Large, Centrally Located Warehouses with 
attendants, of us, or you can BUY our former plant 
(we now occupy our new factory), well located for 
manufacturing or warehouse purposes. 


Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works 
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As Manufacturing Engineers 


OUR MISSION ON EARTH 
IS TO DESIGN, MANUFACTURE AND INSTALL 


Complete Power Transmission Equipments 


FOR THE FACTORY, MILL OR POWER HOUSE 


We are enabled to give prompt and personal attention to every inquiry. Capable engineers, located both 
at this office and the various branches enumerated below, are ready at a moment’s notice to advise and submit 
estimates of cost upon such proposed outfits as may be required. 

Our facilities are the largest in the world in this exclusive line of manufacture, with equipment thoroughly 
modern, thereby enabling the execution of orders to meet any requirement. 

Our line embraces every good thing in Power Transmitting Appliances. Constant improvemeut is our 
watchword, with the abstract fact always kept in view of securing the reduction of fractional losses to the mini- 
mum in these devices. 

An experience of twenty-three years has taught us how to secure the maximum from the minimum — that 
is, the maximum of effective power transmitted from the minimum of coal pile energy, a fact we shall be pleased 
to demonstrate. 

We originated the “ Independence ” Wood Split Pulley, now universally used the world over. We were 
also the pioneer manufacturers and patentees of the“ Dodge” American System of Manila Rope Transmission— 
acknowledged as the most economical and modern means of transmitting and distributing power. We have 
installed thousands of these drives. 


. . 1 1 ‘ — 
When contemplating improvements to your works, or the erection of new plants, we will 


e 


co-operate with you and advise as our experience dictates. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, [nd. 


BRANCHES 
45 Dey St. I 174 S.Clinton St. 
New York licag 


hicago 
Prudential Building, Atlanta, Ga, 


24 Garlick Hill 
L ion, Eng. 














wert —- [Send Us Your Name 


Our booklets free. Its reading has convinced over 2000 
bd firms, and even the U. 8. Government that there’s a better, 
p it quicker and cheaper method of lacing belts than the slow, 


old-fashioned, expensive hand aud lace leather methods. 
Pulleys WE CIVE AWAY 


six thousand inches of coil laeing 
with each of 


The Jackson Belt 
Lacing Machines. 


This quantity will serve for as 
much belting as $75.00 worth of lace 
leather, a sum which practically 
pays for the machine, in addition to 
installing in your factory the 
strongest and quickest method of 
belt lacing known. 


DIAMOND DRILL & MACHINE CO. 


BIRDSBORO, PA. 


r=. FOREIGN AGENTS:— The Jack- 
EFFICIENT “¥ son Belt-Lacing Machine Agency, 
ag Toronto, Canada. Selig, Sonnen- 
TRIPLEX : : thal & Co.,85 Queen Victoria St., 
POWER London, Eng. New York Export and Import Co., New York 


City. Wilh. Sonneson & Co., Malmo, Sweden. 


SAGINAW 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY, 
SAGINAW, MICH.,, U.S.A. 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St., 
Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes 


























NE W CATALOG PUMPS When in Want Solid Round, or 


Rawhide Sewing 
Machine Belting of 


THE GOULDS MEG. co...) at Gee vs ot eee 


ee ee Be a Leather, write 
HENRY POPHAM & SON, Newark, N. J. 
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mY , Main Belting 


BELTING “** Company, 


DYEHOUSES AND BLEACHERIES eat <n 


WILL 120 Pearl St., Boston. 


OUTWEAR TWO RUBBER BELTS.) °°? ™*"**'Shicago. 


Not injured by exposure to heat, 40 Pearl St.. Buffalo. 
steam or moisture. 








Keystone Leather Belt Dressing 


ie, Vill always do the work when rightly used. It is put up to benefit the belt it is 


used on, and not to sell as a side-line. Guaranteed. Manufactured only by 


KEYSTONE LEATHER BELTING WORKS, NORRISTOWN, PA. 





JOINTS MADE ABSOLUTELY TIGHT AND 
DURABLE BY CORRUGATED 


COPPER CASKETS 











UNITED STATES MINERAL W WOOL ( C0., 0 14] Liberty St., ., NEW YORK CITY. 





.- ALLEN, - B. ALLEN J. B. PIERCE, L. B. BRAINERD L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. 2d Vice-Pres’t Secretary. Treasurer Ass't Secretary 


New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of go0,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 


weit: 


Cc. E. ROBERTS, W. H. ALLEN, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 








An Essential to the a sapenapimines= 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON Co. “scxes82, The Loom Duster 


* a Cin, ae ae ee, Ree aes * 














WRITE 


COP TUBES, swi.s.% 
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Neptune Belting p> 


IN 
WATER I 


without slightest injury. 
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We mean just what we say; and give an 
absolute guarantee that our “Neptune” 
belting is absolutely waterproof. “Neptune” 
belting is warranted to run in the dampest 
possible locations, even wholly under water 
all the time, and not loosen in the laps, and 
if double belting is used, not to come apart, 
either in laps or between plies. 

We will gladly send you belt to test in your 
own factory, and put our $1,000,000 capital 
behind our guarantee. Write for facts and 
prices. 


GRATON &« KNIGHT MFC. CO. ‘ 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A A RE A EE EE NT ET SN ER I 


Atlanta, Ga., 91-95 So. Forsyth St. Boston, Mass., 6 High St. 
Chicago, Ill., 54-56 So. Canal St. Milwaukee, Wis., 111 W. Water St. ; 
Minneapolis, Minn,, 307 S. 3d St. New York, N. Y., 40 Dey St. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 132 No. 3d St. Portland, Ore., 51 First St. 


| 


San Francisco, Cal., 459-461 Mission St. Seattle, Wash., 311 Main St. 
St. Louis, [o., 720 No. Second St. 





WERT + 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INSTALLS 
ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHTING PLANTS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


45,000 Horse Power in use or under contract. 


° 
The Advantages of Electric Drive Are: 
Saving in the cost of building, shafting and belting and of investment for future extens 
Increased production and fewer “seconds”’ due to absolute uniformity in speed. 
More product per horse power at the engine. 
Subdivision of power—independent operation of each department. 
The General Electric Company employ specialists trained in textile work, whos: 
neers or manufacturers for consultation or advice. 


GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer Strect. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 214 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 


* services are at disposal of engi- 


Lreeceneoveescoseeese e020 e8 





Textile, Laundry and 
Powdered 


STANDARD 
STEAMER. 


140-180 


Crooked Fak Coal wi: ’ he Central Avenue, 
& Coke Co., a ——OHOES. HY, 


WM. BARNETT, Representative, 730-82 S. Broad St., Phila, 
General Office, e PETROS, TENN. Established 1861, Reorganized and Incorporated 1888, 


BLEVA TORS 


FOR MILL USE. 


Morse, Williams & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK. BOSTON. ATLANTA, 


Write for illustrated catalogue and full information. Your correspondence will have prompt attention. 








ELONMER Ee. L.IVERAAZORE, 
Repair Parts 


FOR 


Looms and Textile Machinery. 
MIiIL.& SUPPLIbBs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 85 and 87 Pearl Street, Boston. 
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The Atlas name is a guaranty of effec- 
tive design, high-grade materials and 
honest workmanship in building 


Engines 
and Boilers. 


Catalogues on request. 


fh "2 hi as ene 2 ? 
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insure pre 


Chyna Af JJ, 
V4 


mpt attention address Dept. T 











Worcester Steam Boiler Works, 





Allen's Improved Bleaching and Boil 


ing Kier. 


eng 


Manufacturers of TUBULAR, MANNING 
and Other Styles of 


UPRIGHT 
BOILERS, 


SMOKESTACKS and HEAVY SHEET IRON WORK. 





SPECIALTIES: 
Allen Patent Improved Bleaching and Boiling 
KiEF 


Embodying every improvement suggested by our own. long 
experience in building Kiers, as well as the experience of 


the leading bleacheries in the country who are using our 


machinery. Built in all size 
Also STEAM BOXES f = Teetie . Print Goods, 


) WILLIAM ALLEN & SONS 00, | 


PROPRIETORS, 


6) Green Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Send for Circular and Prices. 
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THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of the best types of 


Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery 


Which are adapted for making all kinds of 


COTTON CABLE-LAID TWINE, CORD ana ROPE. 

















The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a NEW PRINCIPLE, whereby the MOST 
POSITIVE RESULTS ARE SECURED. They occupy LESS SPACE than the ordinary 
type of machines, require LESS RELATIVE POWER, and will turn out a MUCH 
LARGER PRODUCT of Twine and Rope. The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Man- 
ufaecturers is ealled to our new FORMING AND ROPE-LAYING MACHINES. Des- 


eriptive Catalogue Sent on Applieation. 
Also, Agents SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 


176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. “°"Stoeveain 

















0+0+0eee 06068686068 60086 86808080 68606008 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


: SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
9808086886800 68+ 06060684 68606008 00000808 
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Wittiam SELLERS & Go., tncoen 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


“ SELLERS 33 MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that ne MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 





Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 








CHAS. H. KNAPP, 
Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR [IIILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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MASON REDUCING VALVES 


Are unequalled for the control and regulation 
of Steam, Water and Air Pressures. 


° Catalogue sent upon application, 


THE MASON RECULATOR CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 














A Steady 12% Dividend 
Paying Security 


at par is rather a 
scarce article these 
davs—Market 
value nearer two 
fifty —You would 
lay such an invest- 
ment away very 
ec -refully. 

Of all the econo. 
mies that may be 
practised around 
every power plant, 
there’s none that 
will show such 
qnick returns asthe 
refiltering of dir. 
ty lubricating oil. 


The 
White Star 
Oil Filter 


wherever used pays handsome dividends from 
the start. An illustration: 

0.3. Beaudette & Co., Pontiac, Mich., purchased 
a White Star Oil Filter January &th, 1902, For the 
six months ending July 10th, 1902, the amount of 
oil saved was 8364 gallons, 1 cents a gallon— 
a5 Put it another way. From an original 

estment of $28.00 the vearly dividends were 


At the Rate of 390 Per Cent. 


Will vou become one of the White Star Stock- 
holders? Let us send you Booklet *C.”’ 


W.Y., 136 Liberty St. 


The. A Vandyetco, Pittsburgh Gage & 
Phila, The Bourse, 


The J, R, Vandyck Co, Supply Co., ——e 


SAVES ITS COST 


Employer’s Insurance. 


OF a S) YOUR 
EMPLOYER ee eee | «HYDRO 
GUARDED, 7 *} EXTRACTOR. 


FREE 
PASSAGE OF 
AIR. 





Can be applied to your extractor by your own 
machinist. 

Will absolutely prevent any person wilfully or 
accidentally coming in contact with a machine while 
in operation. Send for circular. 


Johnson Novelty & Mill Supply Co. 
115 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


Neck Markers and Crimper, Neck 
Binders, Machine Table Legs, 
Vertical Dryers, 

Gusset Cutting Machines. 
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We Admit it IS Remarkable 


But every word in our new circular about the Berry 
System applied to Cloth Dryers, etc. is backed up by the 
mill owners’ own statements. Many of these men did not 
realize that they were not getting the best possible results. 
You may bein an equally contented frame of mind. li you 





do not want to be disturbed from your quiet repose, better 
A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First St.. 
mind until you have found out what we can do with BOSTON. 


not read the circular, for it will make you uneasy in your 




















F. W. BROWN, Pres't. 
G. H. BROWN, Sec'y. 
L. O. BUCKLIN, Treas. 





YOUR dryer. 


Manufacturing Company, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


_ ALL TEXTILE SOAP 


Fulling, Seouring, Potash and Silk Soaps. 


Pure Potash, Caustic Soda, Pure Alkali, Soda 
Crystals, Sal Soda, ete. 


Rome, ° New York, 











FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYINC MACHINERY 


ON THE 
COLD AIR SYSTEM. Simple, effective, inexpensive. Leaves 
1 in beaut.ful condition. 
ALSO ON THE 


HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. 


DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar, 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon and Lorimer mac cans s from finer 
grades of lumber, ‘These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, and pro 
nonneed the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to buvers. 


Write for prices. 


Cedar Brook P.O., Camden Co., N. J. 
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The Lane Patent Steel Frame Canvas 


MILL BASKET 


Embodies desirable features not found in any other 
basket. It is made of strong, smooth, cotton duck, 
doubled at all points of extra wear or strain. 

The Frame is made of specially drawn round spring 
steel, put together with our semi-flexible eye joints, mak- 
ing it strong and sufficiently rigid, yet springy and resili- 


) ent, and will stand the most severe use. 


W. T. LANE @® BROTHE 


MANUFACTURERS t 
Formerly of Port Chester, N. Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Is one of the many excellent 
features of The Morris Duck 
Basket. If you want a basket 





DURABILITY 


to wear well, try it. 
Samples on approval. Free booklet. 


MORRIS @ CoO. 


Mfrs.Groveville Mills Cotton Duck, 
YARDVILLE, N. J. 








———$—$——————— 


ee TE LN A as like. ~ 





4 ie Repay & 





IT 1S EASY TO SEE THAT 


CANVAS BASKETS 


WITH A FRAME OF 


FLAT TEMPERED SPRING STEEL and a RIM of 
ROCK ELM 


y rive intersec st be ABSOLUTELY RIGID, for you cannot bend @ 
securely riveted at every joint and point of intersection must be ABSOLL » fo 
. B vise. Wooden shoes protect the bottom. Handles cut under the rim or made of canvas 
ag eet gg Sg a : : The IDEAL basket. No other so strong. ‘* BALLOU 


: . Smooth inside and easy to handle. 
oo rare ARE THE BEST * whether of CANVAS or POUNDED ASH which has a national reputation, and 


are used extensively by the Govcrument. 
Write for our Booklet. 


BALLOU BASKET WORKS, 200 High Street, BELDING, MICH. 
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Vibration Means Wasted Power 


ess Pinions 


GREATLY REDUCE VIBRATION 











Don’t you think there are places about your mill and 
on your machines where it would be advantageous for 
you to use them. Besides reducing vibration New 
Process Pinions are wozse/ess. Get our catalogue 
telling all about them. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 





Geo. W. Gerry @ Son, ‘mass’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 








Established 1865 Incorporated 1885 


Rhode Island Braiding Machine Co. 


228, 230 and 232 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINES for MAKING FLAT, ROUND, SQUARE and FANCY BRAIDS 


Of all sizes, including Coir Matting Braiders, Packing Braiders, Singeing Machines, 
Folders or Lappers, Bobbin Fillers, Wire Coilers for Tubing, ete. Also 


MACHINERY FOR COVERING TELEGRAPH WIRE. 


Such as Double Braiders, Braiders and Winders Combined 
BENJAMIN B. EDMANDS, Pres. and Treas. J. FRANK COFFIN, Sec'y 
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Ghe New Hussong Dyeing Machine 


For Dyeing both Alizarine and Acid Colors on Yarn. 
A PERFECT SKEIN DYEING MACHINE. 





” 


WyveyyuyuvyyUNyyY: 


STYLE A. Sh ing )pound Yarn Ma é Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation o 
W ; Pemovable aye sticks lye iquor thro igh the yaru when in operation 


Pelate of Suesetty Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 in Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, No Friction on the Material, 
Requlres but Little Power to Operate, 

Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing in its Natural Condition. 


built AMERICAN DYEING MACHINE COMPANY, Oftice 609 Pearl St., 


by the 
Reference Given on Application. 


Camden, N. J. 





Remington 
TYPEWRITERS 


do not depend on catchy talking points. 


They owe their supremacy solely 
to results; the amount and quality 
Teel of the work they do and the ease 
ae semi “ and speed with which they do it. 
m bhsee eds +3 ’ J 
SS 7) REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
81 Franklin St., Boston. 
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JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MACHINERY CO., 


BUILDS A 


Complete Line « Woolen Machinery 


UP TO THE WEAVINC. 
Complete Machinery Outfits for Manufacture of Cotton Batting. 





Wool Washers. 


Dryers. Metallic Work of 
Every Descrip- 
tion, inelud- 
ing Breast for 
Cards, Garnett 
Pickers, Gar- 
nett Shredding 


Mixing Pickers. 


Willows, Square, 
Box, and Cone. 


Card and Gar- ‘ 


AMES S» 


nett Grinders. “ WOBLEN wac~e Machines. 


PHIL 


Cards for Wool 


and Worsted. Blamire Feeds 


and Camel 
Backs. Batt 
Heads and 
Folders and 


Mules and Jacks, 
English and 
American Pat- 
terns. 


Warp and Auto- 
matie Spool- 


oon. SMITH’S 


AUTOMATIC 
SELF-WEIGHING 
FEED 


for Worsted 
and Woolen 
Cards and Gar- 
netts, also Seilf- 
Feeders for 


Warp Dressers. 


Reels and Beam- 
ers. 


Ring Twisters. 


Yarn Reels. Wool Washers, 
Rag Pickers. Pickers, Wil- 
lows, Ete. 


Burr Pickers. 





Manufacturers of Smith’s Improved Garnett Machines. 


IMPROVED RIM FRICTION CLUTCHES. MILL, 
MINING, ENGINEERS AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 
STEAM, LOCOMOTIVE AND HYDRAULIC PACKINGS. 


JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MACHINERY CoO., 
Office and Works, 411-421 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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KU 7 ens PICKH ae & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 


Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Alizarine Dye Group 
Aniline Dye Group 


Indigo, Colors, Chemicals, ete. 


Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Wovlen Mills. Paper Mills. 


Tanners. 


128 DUANE ST. NEW YORK. 
Branch Offices: 

Boston - 153 Milk Street. 

Providence - $0 So. Water Street. 

Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 

Chicago 207 Michigan Street. 


San Francisco 215 Sacramento Street. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES 


LOOM WORKS 





WORCESTER, MASS. 
Works: Worcester, Providence, Philadelphia. 














Builders ot l ele) ivi © for every fabric. 


Dobbies, Jacquards, Combs, Drums. 





Carpet and Rug Looms are now built 
at our works in Philadelphia. 





Foreign Representatives, Hutchinson, Hollinworth @ Co. 


DOBCROSS, ENGLAND. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, SOUTHERN OFFICE 
65 FRANKLIN ST. 814-815 Empire BLoa., ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Hopper Bale Openers. 


Conveying Systems. 
WE SAVERS Saee Automatic Feeders. 


INVESTIGATION Self-Feeding Openers. 
AND Breaker, Intermediate and Finisher Lappers. 


COMPARISON, 7 wii 
Revolving Flat Cards 

Over 29,000 in operation. 
Drawing Frames 
ee With Electric Stop Motions 
Over 67,000 delvs. sold and over 
9000 OOOee-- 27,000 in U.S. alone. 


Slubbing Frames. 
Intermediate Frames. 
Roving and Jack Frames. 





SEND FOR DES- 


CRIPTIVE CIRCU- Improved Twisters for wet or dry work. 
LARS WITH LIST 


New Pattern Spinning Frames. 





OF USERS. Cone Winders. 
Warpers. 
Slashers. 
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Monthly Comment. 


The Use of Shoddy. 


Some one connected with one of the Boston 
dailies found an estimate of cost of woolen 
goods in which the composition of the face 
warp was stated as: 
wool, 

per cent. shoddy, 
40 per cent. cotton. 

The back filling on the 
made up as follows: 

25 per cent. 
65 


10 


30 per cent. 


same estimate was 
waste, 
per cent. shoddy, 
per cent. 
These mixtures have 
the free trade press of the country and held 
up as proof of how the poor consumer is be- 
ing swindled by the manufacturers of woolen 
goods. The writers of the articles profess as- 
tonishment that such formulas for the compo- 


wool. 
been seized upon by 


sition of woolen goods should be publicly ad- 
mitted. 

If all the sheep’s wool grown each year 
the world was divided equally 
inhabitants outside of the torrid 
person would about 19 
ade into cloth for winter cloth- 


throughout 
among the 
each receive 
this n 
ing would give 


zone, 
ounces, 
each one a piece about a yard 
square. 

It is needless to show how inadequate such 
a patch is to properly clothe any human being 
The of cotton and 


for twelve months. use 


shoddy to supplement the supply of wool is a 
blessing to mankind. 

Shoddy is woolen stock which has previous- 
ly been used in the manufacture of cloth. It 
is rags ground up. The fact that each per- 
son’s share of new wool is but 19 ounces dem- 
onstrates without further argument the vital 
for other material for clothing and 
benefit that shoddy is to the hu- 

It is far more necessary to society 
We had a taste of a coal famine 
last winter. <A strike of the miners would 
cause but slight inconvenience compared 
with the distress and suffering resulting from 
a prolonged strike of the ragman. 


necessity 
the 
man race. 
than is coal. 


great 





An Epidemic of Strikes. 


The prevalence of strikes in nearly every 
branch of industry throughout the United 
States finds its counterpart in Europe and 
particularly in Germany at the present time 
suggests some mysterious influence affecting 
1out the world. As in this 
in are started 
advancement of w 


the toilers throug! 
the 
so much 


country strikes 
not 
as for the recognition of org 
than two 
depressed in 
that a halt 
movement 


Germany 
for the ages 
anized labor. For 
been 
and it is only 
in the 
and signs appeared of 


While 


more vears business has 


greatly Germany 
recently 
downward 
the 


has been made 


return of better times. business 
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cannot be said to be improving it is growing 
no worse. The workers, however, are not 
content to wait for prosperity in general 
business before formulating their demands, 
The labor 
organizations are increasing rapidly in num- 
strikes 


but are organizing on every hand. 


ber ard influence. Several serious 
have occurred in the textile industry, and 
the manufacturer, while looking forward to 
an improvement in business, is brought face 
to face daily with the demands of his opera- 
tives fur higher wages, shorter hours and 
above all recognition of the labor organiza- 
tions. 
iain 
A Modern Dyehouse. 

A dyehouse was built last fall in Temesvar, 
Austria-Hungary, on a somewhat unusual 
principle, which it is said, the experience dur- 
ing the past winter has proved to be sound. 
in the roof were dis- 
The dye 


The usual openings 
pensecd with, the roof being tight. 
vats were placed against the window piers at 
he side of the building, and the steam arising 

n them was carried from the room by 
electric ventilators placed in the piers near 
the roof. hot air 
from the 
ground pipes and delivered to the dye house 
through openings in the floor. It is said that 
even on the coldest days there was no trace 


The room was heated by 
under- 


dryers, carried through 


of mist or vapor in the room. 
Se ee 


Bounty on Exports of Cotton Yarn. 


Some months ago we noted an export 
bounty scheme of Japanese cotton spinners to 
revive their industry which has suffered se- 
verely owing to the loss of the export trade 
resulting from the continued fall in the price 
of silver. The Japanese Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, which includes nearly all of the cotton 
spinners of that country, in accordance with 
the general agreement, paid a bounty of about 
83 cents per hundred pounds on all cotton 
yarn exported. The spinners who bore this 
expense were partially reimbursed by the 
steamship company to which they granted a 
monopoly oi the transportation of raw cotton 
from Jndia to Japan in return for a certain 


portion of the freight charges. The principal 


advantage was, however, to be derived from 
the increase in the selling price of cotton yarn 
in Japan, resulting from the reduction of the 
available supply. This complicated and ar- 
tificial arrangement has been in force for over 
six months. It has recently been abandoned 
owing to the complaints of inland spinners 
who were compelled by it to bear the ex- 
pense of the export tax while they were not 
interested in the export trade. 


rx 
> 





Industrial Accidents in Massachusetts. 


The laws intended to prevent accidents in 
industrial establishments are as strict in Mas- 
sachusetts as in any state in the Union, and 
nowhere are the statutes more rigidly en- 
forced. In spite of these conditions there 
were 1,491 accidents to persons operating ma- 
chinery in this state in 1902, while there were 
in addition 990 accidents in industrial estab- 
lishments, which were not due to running 
machinery. Of the whole number forty-eight 
(48) were fatal. Many of the accidents were, 
doubtless, due to that which 
workmen acquire from familiarity with ma- 
chinery and long continued escape from cas- 


carelessness 


ualties. 
ES a Pe 
The Turn of the Tide. 

Secretary North in the current issue of the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, calls attention to two notable 
events in the textile industry. One is the end 
of the litigation between Black & Meyer and 
the estate of Charles J. Amidon, which is re- 
ferred to in this issue under the caption, The 
Metamorphosis of a Cassimere. The other 
was a suit for breach of contract in refusing 
to accept goods. It was brought by the com- 
mission house of S. H. and O. B. Newhouse 
against L. and I. Livingston. The following 
account of the case is from the Bulletin: 

Another litigation, covering a question of equal 
importance to the manufacturer, has recently been 
determined in the Supreme Court for the county 
of New York, to which we also desire to direct 
attention. It was a suit for breach of contract; and 
the transaction was fairly typical of the “cancella- 
tion evil” to which manufacturers have been 
driven to submit in recent years; but for which 
they have always a remedy, if they choose to es- 
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tablish their rights in the courts of law. In 1899 
Fleitmann & Co., of New York, through the com- 
mission house of S. H. & O. B. Newhouse, ac- 
cepted an order from L. & I. Livingston for 500 
pieces of granite homespun cloth. Relying on this 
contract, they gave an order to the New Albany 
Woclen Mills, New Albany, Ind., to make the 
goods, the order being duly executed. 

The first case was delivered, accepted, and paid 
for at the rate of sixty cents a yard, the contract 
price. The Livingstons then refused to accept fur- 
ther deliveries. A tender of the rest of the order 
was mace to the company, and on the refusal to 
accept, the Livingstons were informed that the re- 
maining pieces would be sold for their account in 
the open market unless accepted at once. 

The refusal to accept delivery was persisted in, 
and the goods were sold in open market at a loss 
of $3,600 from the contract price. Suit for this 
amount was immediately instituted by the com- 
mission house, but it was reached only recently 
on the court calendar. At the trial of the action 
hefore Judge Clarke, the plaintiffs testified that the 
only excuse given for not accepting the goods at 
the time was that “they were not selling.” The de- 
fendants claimed that the goods were defective and 
unsatisfactory, and that they were justified in can- 
celling their order. Judge Clarke, however, held 
that this point was not well taken and that it was 
too late to raise the question of quality after the 
acceptance of the first Dealers prominent 
in the woolen goods trade were in readiness to 
testify to the quality and merchantableness of the 
goods, but they were not called on by the plain- 
tiffs, as the Court ruled that the only question in- 
volved was of simple contract, and he in- 
structed the jury accordingly. 

The defense also claimed that a higher price 
could have heen obtained for the goods if greater 
diligence had been used by the plaintiffs. The jury 
evidently 1 with this contention and ren- 


case 


one 


disagreed 
dered a verdict for $3,600 in favor of the plaintiffs. 

This is said to be the first case in which the 
question of cancellations on the part of the buyer 
has come up in New York State, though suits for 
non-delivery have been frequent. 

We cannot too highly commend the action of the 
commission house in the matter. In any other in- 
dustry than the wool manufacture the case would 
have attracted no more attention than any other 
action for breach of contract. In the industry in 
question, an occurrence of the kind is so unusual 
as to enforce anew the lesson that the manufac- 
turers are themselves chiefly to blame for having 
permitted such loose and unbusinesslike methods 
to obtain a foothold so strong that at times it 
results in complete demoralization in the trade. 


For years the woolen manufacturer has 
submitted in the marketing of his goods to 
abuses which would not have been tolerated 
for an instant in other lines of business. Dur- 


ing this time it has seemed as if a contract for 
the sale of woolen goods had no binding force 
upon the buyer. The result of these two law- 
Suits indicates that the seller of woolen goods 
has rights which the courts will recognize. 
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Cotton Lustring Process. 


A process of lustring cotton cloth by pass- 
ing it between finely corrugated calender rol- 
lers was discovered and patented in Germany 
some time ago. It gave a high silk-like 
lustre to cotton fabrics and promises to be 
an important improvement in textile proc- 
esses. Two patents for the process were is- 
sued, one to Schreiner and Bemberg, the 
other to Kirkham. The rival claims for these 
patents have recently been brought before the 
German courts, and to decide upon the rela- 
tive merits of the patents eighteen pieces of 
cotton cloth which had been lustred by the 
two methods were submitted to the court. 
Eleven of the pieces were finished by the 
Kirkham process in which the goods were 
passed between rolls having 50 corrugations 
per inch. The other seven pieces were fin- 
ished with the Schreiner-Bemberg calenders 
having about 329 corrugations per inch. 

A comparison of the finishers showed a 
marked difference between the two. Both 
had a silk-like lustre, but the lines made by 
the Kirkham machine were so far apart that 
they could be readily distinguished and gave 
a striped appearance to the cloth. The 
Schreiner-Bemberg lines were so fine, how- 
ever, that they could not be distinguished by 
the observer, and the goods had a plain ap- 
pearance. 

It was demonstrated at the trial that the 
reflecting lines could not be blended by the 
Kirkham machine; the lustre is broken by a 
succession of dark lines which are not present 
in the Schreiner-Bemberg finish. 

The test convinced the court and a decision 
was made in favor of the Schreiner-Bemberg 
patents, which are as follows: 

1. Original Claim.—A process for produc- 
ing a silky lustre on woven fabrics, or yarns, 
of vegetable or animal fibre, or a mixture of 
the two, by impressing the surface with nu- 
merous small facets meeting one another at 
various angles. 

2. Claim as Altered by the German Patent 
Office on Januaty 11th, 1900.—A process for 
producing a uniform silky lustre and not a 
watered effect, on woven fabrics, whether of 
anima! or vegetable fibre or a mixture of 
both by impressing the surface with numer- 
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ous small facets meeting one another at vari- 
ous angles. 

3. Claim as Now and Finally Altered by 
the Courts.—A process for producing a uni- 
form silky 
of animal or vegetable fibre or a mixture of 
hoth, by impressing the surface with numer- 


lustre on woven fabrics, whether 


jus small facets meeting one another at vari- 
ous angles by means of plates or rollers en- 
rraved with from 


¢ 
ae] 


30 to 520 lines per inch. 
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Appraiser of Woolens. 





The appointment of Harwood Huntington 
as assistant appraiser of the woolen division 
at the New York custom house is a practical 
application of the common sense doctrine that 
a public servant should be specially qualified 
by education and practical training to serve 
the interests of the public in the department 
to which he is assigned. Mr. Huntington is a 
graduate of the Columbia School of Mines 
and has studied in 


scl i Is. 


European technical 
He has supplemented this education 
with practical training in European and 
American mills. Mr. Huntington’s duties as 
assistant appraiser will be to pass astrachans, 
haircloth, matting, wool and mohair plushes, 
ribbons, tapestry and upholstery goods. 
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British Cotton Industry at a Standstill. 





The statistics compiled from John Wor- 
rall’s directory of the British cotton spinning 
and weaving industry since 1882 tell an inter- 
esting and significant story. In 1882, when 
the first edition was published, there were 
1.814 firms 
Great Britain, 


3] 
ui 


engaged in the business in 
operating 


485,264 


38,410,067 spin- 
looms. During the 
then the number of 
firms has shown a slight tendency to decline, 


the firms in 1993 numbering 1,764. 


dles and 


twenty years since 
This may 
have been due to the general trend during the 
past two decades toward an increase in the 
size of manufacturing plants. The number of 
43,054,227 in 
rrom that time to the present, the spindles 
fluctuated between 41,795,731 in 1&98 and 
44,620,950 in 1903. The gain during the past 
year was but 26,565 spindles, and today there 


spindles increased to 1892. 


are, according to these statistics, but 1,566,- 
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-23 more spindles in Great Britain than in 
1892. During this same period of II years 
the spindles in the United States show an in- 
crease of 6,200,000, of which 4,450,000 are 
credited to the South, where the increase in 
single years is equal to the British gain for 
the 11 years. 

The figures as to the number of looms tell 
Growing to 615,719 looms in 
1892, there have been but 31,653 added since 
that vear, making a total of 647,372 at the 
pieseit time, 


the same story. 


* 
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Colored Cocoons. 





Later reports give interesting details re- 
garding the experiments noted in our last 
issue to determine how far the color of silk 
cocoons can be regulated by coloring the 
leaves on which the silk worms feed. It is 
well that the is either 
yellow, green or colorless, and heretofore it 


known silk secretion 
has been supposed that these different shades 
were due to the variations in the species. 

MM. Levrat and Conte who are connected 
with the Lyons conditioning house, con- 
ducted the experiments. The results of their 
tests have demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
certain coloring matters applied to the mul- 
berry leaves and eaten by the worm will pass 
through the intestines and form the natural 
coloring matter of the silk produced. 

The experiments were made on two species 
of silk worms, the Atticus Orizaba and the 
Bombyx Mori. The coloring materials used 
were neutral totuylene red, methylene blue 

“d picrie acid. They began by painting the 
lecves with a solution of the coloring mate- 
rials, then they separated the insects into diff- 
erent lots in order to vary the conditions 
under which each group were to be fed. The 
worms placed on the branches colored with 
totuylene red behaved very well without ap- 
pearing to dislike the food. The body of the 
worm assumed a dark red which showed the 
presence of the dye in the blood. The silk 
produced was a rose color, forming a beauti- 
ful red cocoon. Similar results were obtained 
by the use of the methylene blue, but the 
worms did not eat the leaves so greedily. 
The result with picric acid was negative, the 


silk being colorless. These experiments were 
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repeated on two species of Bombyx Mori, 
one of which ordinarily produced yellow and 
the other white silk. 
lowish orange silk was obtained and from the 
latter a rose color, the depth of the color in- 
creasing with the duration of the feed. 

The tests show that it is not only possible 


From the former yel- 


to obtain colored silk by coloring the leaves 


fed to the worms, but a wide range of shades 
can be obtained by varying the time in which 
the left 
leaves. The experimenters recognized the 


worms are to feed on the colored 


importance of determining whether the color- 
ing was the result of a mere mechanical mix- 
ture or had become a genuine natural color. 
For this purpose they injected the coloring 
matter directly into the blood in such a way 
that it did not pass through the circulatory 
cystem of the caterpillar. The results showed 
that the color was a natural shade, produced 
by the same process that gives the natural 
color to ordinary silk. An 
the color obtained showed that it was identi- 
eal with the chlorophyl of plants. The vyel- 
low pigment found in ordinary yellow silk is 
identical with that found in the mulberry 
leaves on which the worms feed. 

From the results obtained it appears that 
silk can be colored by feeding. It was found 
that taking a number of worms belonging to 
the same species and feeding them in the 
same way certain of them produced white, 
others green and stili others yellow silk. An 
explanation of this phenomenon is to be 
found in the varying characteristics of the 
race, certain insects being able to absorb a 
greater amount of coloring matter than 
others. 


examination of 


~~ 
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Decline of the Hand Lace Industry. 


The hand-made lace industry has been 
on the decline for many years. In Belgium 
the depression is especially severe owing to 
the large number of people there who de- 
pend upon this industry for their support. 
The principal reason for this decline is the 
smallness of the wages which amount to only 
10 or 12 cents per day of 12 hours. In 1876 
there were over 150,000 persons in Belgium 
making hand lace. In 1896 the number had 
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decreased to 47,000, and the decline since 
then has been at a still more rapid rate. A 
Parisian lace dealer recently gave the follow- 
ing explanation of this movement: 

“There is reason for believing that the Bel- 
gian hand lace industry is threatened with 
extinction and in France the situation of the 
lace workers is likewise desperate. There are 
several causes for this state of affairs. First, 
the charges in social conditions by which the 
extreme luxury prevailing at one time has dis- 
appeared. Formerly the noble ladies often 
ordered single garments costing $2,000; to- 
day they content themselves with garments 
at one-tenth the cost, and it is easily seen that 
we cannot afford to use hand-made lace for 
the cheaper apparel. 

“Political changes have also increased the 
Under the Em- 
pire lace was worn in profusion, being one of 
the customs that accompanied the imperial 
regime. The Republic is more economical; 
it has less love for luxuries. It may be noted 
also that the countries using the greatest 
amount of lace today are those in which the 
private fortunes are larger and where the 
form of government differs materially from 
that in France. England may be cited as an 
exaniple. 

“An important feature in the depression is 
also found in the caprice of fashion. We de- 
sign and make up lace dresses at an enor- 


depression in the industry. 


mous cost, the manufacture of which requires 
a large number of workers. Suddenly, no one 
knows why, the fashion changes and our gar- 
ments are left on our hands without a mar- 
ket for them. It is this which makes us care- 
ful about laying in a stock of lace garments. 
The machine-made lace which is sold in such 
attractive forms at a very low price has also 
had an important influence in depressing the 
market for the more expensive hand-made 
product.” 





Cloth Examining Table. Schiele & Co., Eil- 


enburg, Germany, are introducing to the 
trade a new table for the examination of 
woven fabrics. A measuring device is at- 


tached to the table also a section of plate 
glass which enables the goods to be “through- 


lighted.” 
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The Manila Hemp Industry in Danger. 


ation of hemp is the chief in- 


culti 


ie Philippines. A considerable 


caustry of t 


\ 
l 
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portion of the inhabitants of the islands are 
engaged in it and Manila hemp, so called 
from the fact that Manila is the chief shipping 
port for this product, is known throughout 
the world for its excellent quality and long 
sound staple. 


Last month we called attention to the 


‘ 


‘ 





native whose natural cupidity is directly re- 
sponsible for the present crisis. 

lor some time past there have been gen- 
eral complaints among the cordage manu- 
facturers concerning the poor quality of the 
hemp shipped from the Philippines. It has 
been discolored and so tender as to make it 
impossible to manufacture the material into 
rope of the required strength. The cause 


: 
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TING, PEELING AND CLEANING HEMP IN THE PHILIPPINES 


peculiar tariff situation which promised to 
wlace the United States in control of the 
Manila hemp trade of the world. This month 
it is our duty to call attention to a most 
serious danger that threatens this industry 
and which, if not averted, will ruin the de- 
servedly high reputation that Manila hemp 
now enjoys in the markets of the world, de- 
strov the otherwise bright prospects of a 
great industry and cause untold loss to every 
one engaged in it including the poor ignorant 


of the trouble can be best stated by giving a 
brief account of the various operations in 
preparing hemp fibre for the market. 

Our illustration shows a party of natives 
on a hemp plantation engaged in the first 
process in which, as will be learned later, the 
cause of the present trouble is found. The 
hemp trees, measuring from six to eight 
inches in diameter and weighing from 50 to 
100 pounds each, are cut down and _ then 


1 


peeled into strips. Two of the natives in the 
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picture, the third from the left and the one 
at the extreme right, are engaged in the 
operation of peeling the trees, which requires 
much skill and special knowledge in order to 
select and separate the fibre yielding portion 
of the trees from the worthless part. Only 
a small part of the tree is rejected, nearly all 
being peeled into strips such as are seen in 
the foreground. 

The selected strips are next passed to the 
cleaners, two being shown in the scene, the 
second and fifth from the left, who remove 
the pith or carne from the strips, retaining 
the hemp fibre. A very large proportion of 
the strips consists of this pith, a whole tree 
vielding but 1 to 1 1/2 pounds of pure fibre. 
The device used for this work of cleaning is 
of the rudest description. That at the right 
of the illustration consists of an upright held 
in position by a brace extending from the 
top into the ground at some distance from 
the base. A knife with a dull edge on the 
lower side is fastened at one side of the up- 
right and is plainly visible in each of the 
machines in the picture. A horizontal lever 
of wood is placed just below the edge of this 
knife and fastened so as to swing on a pivot 
in the upright. A weight, in this case a 
heavy stone, is suspended at each end of the 
lever. One weight serves to keep the edge 
of the lever pressed against the knife, the 
other tends to draw it away from the knife. 
The native throws the right hand weight 
into action by foot power. This opens the 
knife and he then inserts one of the hemp 
strips. Upon releasing the weight with his 
foot the other weight raises the lever and 
pinches the strip of hemp tightly between the 
lever and the knife. The strip is then pulled 
lengthwise and this strips all the carne (pith) 
and other foreign substances from the fibre. 
Two or at most three drawings like this are 
sufficient to clean a strip properly. 

This operation requires much strength and 
a great deal of skill. A man who has not 
been trained to the work finds upon the first 
attempt that the strip is so firmly held be- 
tween the knife and the lever that his entire 
strength is not sufficient to budge it. Even 
with the knack which the native possesses 
the operation is extremely laborious, and it is 
natural that he should eagerly welcome any 


means of lightening it. Such means he finds 
in nicking his knife, giving it a fine saw tooth 
edge. Thus equipped he can do twice as 
much work as with the straight edged knife, 
or rather, he can turn out the same amount 
of fibre with one half the exertion. The 
difficulty with the nicked knife, however, is 
that it does not remove and clean the hemp 
roperly. With the straight edge every one 
of the fibres is subjected to the same high 
pressure, but with the saw tooth edge clus- 
ters of the fibres slip through the spaces 
made by the nicks, and none of them are 
squeezed as they should be in order properly 
to remove the pith. The result is that 
more or less of this carne (pith) is left in the 
hemp and causes fermentation which rots 
and discolors the fibre. 

For cutting, cleaning and drying the hemp 
the cleaner receives one half of the hemp or 
one half of the proceeds of the sale of the 
product, the other half going to the owner 
of the plantation. This one half amounts to 
from 2 to 3 cents per pound and a good 
workman can make with a straight knife 
about 25 cents per day. Many attempts have 
been made to improve the methods of cut- 
ting and cleaning hemp, but all have resulted 
in failure, the reasons for which are as fol- 
lows: The machines, which do the work 
well, require power and this is not available 
on the hemp plantations, the most of which 
are well up the mountain side and reached 
only by foot or bridle paths, over which it is 
impracticable to take portable machines even 
if the necessary power could be obtained. 
Stationary machines, when installed ‘at a 
central station have quickly exhausted the 
supply in the immediate neighborhood and 
it has been found necessary to go eight or 
ten miles for material to keep them in opera- 
tion. It is not feasible to carry the trees so 
far on account of their great weight and the 
necessity of cleaning quickly after cutting to 
prevent fermentation. For these reasons 
the native with a knife fixed in a rude frame 
remains indispensable to the cultivation of 
Manila hemp. 

The hemp is next hung in the sun where, 
if properly cleaned, it dries in about two 
hours. If the carne or pith is left in it the fibre 
is usually but partially dried and the remain- 
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ing moisture helps to rot the stock. Ordinarily 
the partly cleaned hemp does not begin to 
rot until some time after it has been dried 
and bundled. The result is that the material 
may reach the shipping port in apparently 


good condition, be sold 


there and shipped to 
America or Europe. During the passage the 
hemp is liable to heat and rot, the condition 
not being discovered until it reaches its 
fina! destination and is offered for sale or 
opened up in the mill where it is to be used. 
This trouble is by no means a new one. It 
has existed from time immemorial and under 


the Spanish rule met with the most energetic, 
i N 





DRYING HEMP IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


arbitrarv and effective measures for its re- 
pression. Many years ago, during a recur- 
rence of the difficulty the hemp merchants 
banded together and refused to handle the 
stuft. The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Madrid government and orders 
were issued to the capitan of every pueblo in 
the islands to seize and destroy all improp- 
erly cleaned hemp within his jurisdiction. 
This order was carried out to the letter and 
the natives saw the hemp that they had 
cleaned with nicked knives burned ir the 
market place, a total loss to themselves. This 
stopned the evil almost entirely and the prac- 
tice of destroying badly cleaned hemp was 
continued until the islands came under the 
rule of the starry banner. Then came a new 
order of things. The arbitrary rule of the 


Spaniard gave way to the government based 
on the American Declaration of Independ 
ence. It was not long before the wily Fil 
pino found out that this Declaration guaran 
teed life, liberty and the pursuit of happi 
ness to him under ordinary circumstances, 
and he was quick to make practical applica 
tion of this theory to the work of cleaning 
hemp. He at once took the liberty of nick 
ing his hemp knife and the work of so-called 
cleaning went merrily on. He found his 
labors lightened, his wages increased, his 
working hours reduced and himself able 
to devote much more time to the pursuit of 
happiness which consists in sleeping, cock 
fighting, or, arrayed in a spick and span loin 
cloth and a plug hat, promenading in the 
cool of the evening up and down the boule- 
vard of his native pueblo by the side of his 
dusky mate. 

Meantime the product of his labors, was 
rotting in the holds of the ships and the re 
sult has been a loud and unmistakable pro 
test from our cordage manufacturers against 
the rotten and discolored hemp that is com 
ing from the Philippines. These protests 
were at first met by the American authorities 
in the islands with the statement that they 
could not interfere with the work of our 
brown brothers in cleaning hemp. Such in- 
terference with personal liberty, they said, 
was impossible under the American form of 
government. 

The evil continued to increase and the out- 
ery grew louder. Finally the Secretary of 
the Interior in the Philippines was induced 
to call a conference of hemp merchants in 
Manila to consider the question and propose 
\ccording to a recent Washing- 
ton despatch these recommendations are ot 


remedies. 


the most drastic character. The merchants 
recominended that all hemp badly prepared 
or containing an excess of pith or which is 
weak or rotten, should be declared adulter 
ated and fraudulent; that the use of nicked 
knives should be prohibited; that, it being 
evident that anv hemp cleaner found with a 
nicked knife in his possession, intended to 
produce adulterated and fradulent hemp, he 
should be suitably punished; that the hemp 
cleaners should be prohibited from leaving 
hemp trees uncleaned more than twenty- 
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jour hours after they had been cut down, so 
as to prevent putrefaction: that an inspector 
should be appointed for each hemp district to 
enforce the regulations; that one month be 
allowed for marketing the hemp on hand, 
after which all adulterated and fraudulent 
hemp should be confiscated and destroyed 
and those responsible for it should be pun- 
ished, and that it should be made a penal 
offence to mix hemp with inferior fibres or 
other substances decreasing its quality and 
value. 

The hemp merchants 
powerless in this matter. The trouble, as we 
have seen, is caused by improper cleaning on 
the hemp plantation right after the tree is 
cut down. The merchants at the ports must 
either buy what is offered to them or go out 
of the It has been proposed to 
place inspectors in the Manila press houses 


are practically 


business. 


to inspect the hemp and reject all that is im- 
properly cleaned. This might help matters, 
but it cannot cure the trouble which can be 
stopped only by striking at its root as was 
done under the rule of the Spaniard. It is 
asserted that such measures are impossible 
under our form of government. In reply to 
this it is said that measures fully as drastic 
are employed here in the United States to 
protect society. 

The government protects the people from 
the evils of adulterated milk, butter and other 
food stuffs. At the present time New Eng- 
land is under a strict quarantine to prevent 
the spread of the foot and mouth 
among cattle, thousands of which have been 
killed by order of the government and with 
It is 


disease 


but partial recompense to the owner. 
but a few weeks ago that the Boston wool 
trade was threatened with a tie-up on ac- 
count of this quarantine. If such interference 
is justifiable why cannot the cupidity of the 
Filipino hemp cleaner be restrained? In build- 
ing operations, in moving heavy weights, in 
navigating the seas, in hundreds of other 
occupations, the breaking of ropes is likely 
to cause great loss of life and personal in- 
jury. Our manufacturers cannot make 
strong rope from hemp cleaned with nicked 
knives. Why, then, can not this pernicious 
practice so dangerous to society, be re- 
strained? Such restraint can in no way injure 


the Filipinos. On the contrary it will be of 
great benetit to them. The present state of 
things if allowed to continue threatens ruin 
to the Manila hemp industry upon which so 
any of the natives depend for a livelihood. 
, on the other hand, the improper cleaning 
of hemp is stopped, a great future lies before 
this, the leading industry of the archipelago. 

Men who have had years of experience in 
the Philippine hemp industry declare em- 
phatically that it is useless to try to control 
the Phillipine hemp cleaner by arguing the 
matter with him. He lives in a hot and en- 
ervating climate and earns a pittance under 
a burning sun at a back breaking job which 
he can lighten one half by nicking his hemp 
knife. He knows little and cares less about 
the results in America and Europe. He can 
see and cares for only the immediate results 
We doubt if there is a man in 
this country who under like circumstances 
would not do exactly the same thing. 

While no blame should rest upon the indi- 
vidual Filipino hemp cleaner, society both in 
and outside of the Philippines should be pro- 
tected. The interests of all demand that 
this practice of cleaning hemp with nicked 
knives be stopped at once, and it is to be 
hoped that that part of the Constitution 
which has followed the flag into the Philip- 
pines, will be found elastic enough to allow 
the application of the proper remedy without 


m 
If 


to himself. 


delay. 
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Tubing Apparatus. E. Jagger & Co., Old- 
ham, England, have brought out a new and 
improved apparatus for applying tubes to 
mule spindles. The particular change has 
been in the matter of weight, the new tubes 
being much lighter and consequently better 
adapted for use by young hands. The capa- 
city has been greatly increased, the present 
being for 650 to 680 tubes. It is claimed that 
by its use tubes can be placed on twenty spin- 
dies as well as on one by the old method. 


coeaineianiminganats 
Of the 7,032 ships which cleared last year 
from Australian ports 6,308 flew the British 
flag. Only 724 were foreign. 
Germany has twenty-one universities, Italy 
twenty-one, Austria ten, Russia eight and 
Great Britain eleven. 
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A Fair Price for Cotton. 


The recent advance in the price of cotton 
has, as a matter of 
whole world. It 
cost of the clothing for everyone of the in- 
habitants of 
1- 


interested the 
increase in the 


course, 
means an 

| 

the earth from the American, 
who is the largest consumer of cotton cloth, 
to the native of Senegambia whose wants in 
the clothing line are satisfied by 
It would be difficult to name a 
With 
the exception of the dwellers in the Arctic 
It is a 
necessity for which there is no substitute. No 


a scanty 
loin cloth. 
commodity in wider use than cotton. 


regions every onc uses cotton cloth. 


other textile material will answer the pur- 
pose as well, and it is for this reason that a 
permanent increase in its cost must be borne 
in greater or less degree by nearly every 
member of the human family. 

The world’s annual cotton crop is approxi- 
mately 14.500,000 bales of 500 pounds each, 
This 


consumed each 


a total of 7,250,000,000 pounds. vast 
quantity of cotton is year, 
there being practically no surplus carried 


In fact during the 
consumption has 


from one vear to the next. 


past three or four vears 
pressed close upon the heels of production 
and the mills of England and the 


continent of Europe have been forced into 


cotton 


idleness to a greater or less extent owing to 
the shortage of raw material. 
then, the 


7,250,000,000 pounds of cotton as a measure 


Taking, annual production of 
of consumption by the 1,500,000,000 people 
of the earth, we find an average consumption 
of cotton per capita of about 5 8/10 pounds. 
The use of cotton is, however, by no means 
uniformly distributed throughout the world. 
As might be expected, the American, in pos- 
session of the richest portion of the globe, 
finds himself able to use the most of the cot- 
ton as he uses the most of the other good 
things of life. 

Estimating that our excess of cotton im- 
ports over exports is equal approximately to 
100.000,000 pounds of raw cotton, we find 
that the 80,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
States consume annually 2,163,000,000 
pounds of cotton, or 27 pounds per capita. 


This leaves 5,087,000,000 pounds to supply 
the wants of the 1,420,000,000 people inhabit- 
ing the rest of the earth, or 3 6/Io per capita. 
We thus find that the American, as a cotton 
consuming animal, is equal to 7 1/2 of the 
other inembers of the human race. In other 
words, our 80,000,000 are, as cotton users, 
equal to 600,000,000 people outside of our 
borders. 

This is merely evidence of the well known 
fact that the purchasing power of our peo- 
ple is far in advance of that of the rest of the 
world. It is a fact that should be borne con- 
stantly in mind when considering proposi 
tions for an exchange of markets by means 
of reciprocity treaties with foreign nations. 
Such bargains are bound to be of the jug 
handle variety if based upon a mere balance 
of tariff schedules without taking into ac- 
count the immense superiority of our market 
as an absorbent of goods. 

Turning our attention to the sources of the 
cotton supply we find even greater inequali- 
ties of distribution, and here again we find 
America far in the lead. The accompanying 
chart shows more plainly than figures can 
the wav in which the production of cotton is 
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THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION Of COTTON. 


distributed throughout the world. §,384,000,- 
000 pounds or nearly three quarters of the 
world’s cotton crop is grown in our Southern 
States, the remaining quarter consisting prin- 
cipally of Indian cotton which is short, dirty, 








and tender, fit only for the coarsest grades of 
goods, This vast product, 5,384,000,000 
pounds, from our Southern States is equal 
to 67 3/10 pounds per capita of our popu- 
lation, while the cotton crop of the rest of 
the world, amounting to  1,866,000,000 
pounds, is equal to but 1 2/10 pounds per 
capita of the population outside of this 
country. Summing up these statistics, each 
American uses 27 pounds of cotton and pro- 
duces 67 pounds, while each foreigner uses 
3 6/10 pounds and produces but I 2/10 
pounds. This explains why the sunshine and 
the rain in the Southern states are watched 
as anxiously by the European spinner as by 
the Southern planter himself. 

For each person in the United States there 
are, approximately, 1&8 people outside. Uncle 
Sam, therefore, may be likened to a planter 
who raises 67 pounds of cotton, his fam- 
ily consuming 27 pounds of it, and who 
sells the surplus of 40 pounds to 18 of his 
neighbors. These neighbors must have the 
40 pounds of cotton. They could use more 
to advantage and each year sees their wants 
in this direction growing more urgent. Un- 
der these conditions it requires no extra- 
ordinary reasoning powers to determine 
whether a high or a low price for cotton is 
for the benefit of the aforementioned farmer. 

The following table gives the average price 
of middling cotton in New York for each of 
the fifty vears ending with 1902: 


AVERAGE PRICE PER POUND FOR MIDDLING 


COTTON. 
Year Price. Year Price. 
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A FAIR PRICE 













FOR COTTON 
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From 1853 to 1861 the average fluctuated 
between 10 3/16 and 13 1/100 cents. The 
cotton famine, due to the civil war, caused 
the average price during the next five years 
to vary between 31 3/10 cents and $1.01 per 
pound. The prostration of the South follow- 
ing the war kept the average between 17 and 
31 6/10 cents.for the next eight years. It 
dropped to ry 8/10 cents in 1877 and from 
that time to 1890, a period of fourteen years, 
a fairly uniform level was maintained. In 
only one year, 1886, of this period did the 
average fall as low as 9 3/1o cents. For the 
rest of the time the fluctuations were con- 
fined between 10 and 12 cents. 

Beginning with 1890 and cotemporaneous 
with the success of the free trade movement 
in this country, a decline in cotton prices 
started in, carrying the average to 5 9/10 
cents in 1898, the lowest on record. For the 
past three vears, 1900, 1901 and 1902, the 
averages have been 9 1/4, 8 1/2 and 8 3/4 
respectively. The present year, 1903, began 
with the price at the average (8 3/4 cents) 
for the preceding twelve months, and since 
then the tendency has been continuously and 
strongly upwards until in the month just 
closed the price reached 11 3/4 cents, the 
highest in thirteen vears, having risen to this 
level from 8 2/10 cents last October. 

The average price of cotton during any 
considerable period is, like all other prices, 
regulated by the balance of supply and de- 
mand, and as to the state of this balance in the 
future one man’s guess is as good as that of 
another. We have certain well established 
facts to guide us in forming a judgment as to 
what is a fair price for cotton. We know that 
the world has been short of cotton for three 
or four years; that the determined efforts to 
find new sources of supply promise no great 
measure of success. The most promising of 
these enterprises is in Togo, German West 
Africa, and no one who read the story of the 
work there, as told in the April 1902 issue of 
the Textile World by the Tuskegee graduate 
who is in charge of it, can believe that Togo 
can ever threaten the supremacy of Am- 
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erican We know that the consump- 
tion of cotton will increase with the develop- 


cotton. 
ment of uncivilized races and the settlement 
of undeveloped territories. 

With these prospects, all tending toward 
higher prices, it is difficult to escape from the 
that 10 7/8 cents, the 


( onclusion average 


price of cotton for the twelve vears from 


1879 to 1&90 inclusive, is more in harmony 
with present conditions and prospects than 








AMERICAN, 
THE WORLD’S GREAT 


is 7 &/To cents, the average for the succeed- 
‘Ive vears trom 1891 to 1902 inclusive. 


During the first period from 1879 to 1890 


Ing tw 


the business of the country had various ups 
and downs, but on the whole enjoved a fair 
share of prosperity. During the last period 
from 1&91 to 1902, on the 
whole world suffered extreme 


of twelve years, 
contrary, the 
business depression, and nowhere was this 
more acute than in the United States. This 
tends still further to strengthen the belief 
that the recent advance of cotton to II 1/2 
restoration of cotton 
prices to the former high level, perhaps to a 


cents indicates the 
still higher one. 
The recent advance is popularly attributed 
to the work of a pool engineering a corner, 
and rumor has persisted in placing one of the 


COTTON BULI 
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fortunes in the country 
This may or may not be 


greatest individual 
behind this por |. 

so, but the other conditions stated are un 
disputed. 

Assuming, then, that 11 instead of 8 cents 
is to be the level for the next 
what does that mean to this country? 
tinuing the comparison of the country to an 
individual planter it means that he will re- 
ceive $4.40 for the 40 pounds of cotton per 


few decades 
Con- 

















FOREIGN. 
AND BEAR. 


capita he had for sale, instead of $3.20 as for- 


merly. To be sure the 27 pounds of cotton 


used ir the family will be valued at $2.97 in- 
stead of $2.16 as before, but then this makes 


no difference to the family as a whole since 
itis a home product. The gain to the family 
results from the increased price for the part 
that is sold, amounting to $1.20. 

An individual planter doing business under 
the conditions stated, would welcome the 
rise in the price of cotton as an unmixed 
good. When, however, eighty millions take 
the place of one, the increase in the price is 
with alarm in many quarters. But 
why should there be any difference in the two 
cases? Instead of selling 40 pounds we are 


3,221,000,000 pr unds of 


viewed 


cotton to 
foreign countries, and instead of receiving 


selling 
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$257,680,000 we 


difference in our favor of $06,630,000. 


get $354,000,000 for it, a 
This 
is no trifle, even for the United States. We 
can use it in our business. In two years it 
would pay the estimated cost of the isthmian 
canal, an enterprise to which we are pledged. 

Turning to the domestic consumption we 
find that the 27 pounds per capita is equal to 


for our 80,000,000 


2,163,000,000 pounds 
people and that we must charge ourselves 


$237,930,000 instead of $173,040,000 for this 
quantity of home produce, a difference of 
$64,890,000 or about 81 cents per capita per 
vear, 

This sum is simply transferred from the 
people as a whole and placed in possession of 
a portion of them who, under a proper dis- 
tribution of such proceeds, would be in great 
part the inhabitants of our Southern States. 
Added to the increase in the price of the cot- 
ton sold abroad it would mean the greater 
part of the $161,000,000 placed to the credit 
of the South. 

A portion of this amount may be diverted 
into improper channels by reason of specula- 
tion or, to be more exact, gambling in cot- 
ton in our exchanges. This, however, is an- 
other question and should not be allowed to 
confuse us in considering the effects of a per- 
manent increase in the level of cotton values. 

The change from an 8 to an It cent level 
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would, doubtless, entail inconveniences and 
loss on manufacturers of and dealers in cot- 
owing to the fact that 
might not advance as rapidly as the raw ma- 
terial, and 
would be trifling compared with the ultimate 
advantages to the whole country, and, con 
sequently, to the manufacturers and dealers 
themselves, arising from the increased income 
derived from the sale of our surplus product 
to foreign customers. 

There the objection that 
higher prices for cotton might stimulate pro- 
duction abroad and thus destroy our foreign 
market. The world needs a new supply of 
cotton; civilization waits upon it. The scar- 
city of cotton is a serious danger that now 
threatens mankind, and a 
supply would be an inestimable benefit to 
the human race. If a supply should be found 
that would drive our Southern planters out 
of the business, it could be looked upon only 
There 
is, however, no prospect of such a discovery. 
It is practically certain that there will be no 
such discovery. We are trying to consider 
the case from the standpoint of enlightened 
American selfishness and are forced to con- 
clude that the substitution of 11 cents for 8 
cents as a permanent price level for Ameri- 
can cotton should be welcomed by every 


ton goods, goods 


but such inconvenience loss 


is no force in 


new source of 


as a blessing to the world as a whole. 


patriotic American. 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 
this the 
shows considerable improvement over last 


Business in branch of market 
month; satisfactory duplicate orders have 
been received from all over the country, more 
particularly from the Pacific coast and re- 
ports from men on the road indicate that the 
fall will be of fair proportion. 
Double and twist goods are just now receiv- 
ing the most favorable attention. Too much 
shoddy and cotton enter into the manufac- 
ture of this cloth to made the demand lasting. 
They, however, present an attractive appear- 
ance and it would take an expert to tell just 
how much they have deteriorated. Duplicate 


business 


orders are satisfactory on black Thibets and 
unfinished Oxfords are having 
considerable demand. Kerseys are slow and 
heavy. Home-spun and crashes are meeting 
with ready sale for the spring of 1904. The 
market shows a hardening tendency and 


worsteds. 


some advances have been made; up to the 
time of writing few cancellations have been 
received. Deliveries are fairly prompt and 
indications point to Melton Oxfords as the 
most in favor for fall overcoatings. 
DRESS GOODS. 
The business in this department continues 
satisiactory. Liberal orders for Scotch, En- 
glish and Irish tweeds have been taken for 
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When they 
made their first appearance early in the spring 
they were looked upon with a certain amount 


fall on goods of this character. 


of disfavor, but buyers find that they are emi- 





nentiy suitable for the new style of costume 
At Fig. 1 is shown a 


Holden & Leonard. This is of the 


now so much in vogue. 
fabric by 


Scotch effect order and comes in a variety of 


combirations and effects; it is 44 inches wide 


jobs at 95 cents. 
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and will yield the jobber a good margin at 
Silk and wool enter into the man- 
ufacture of this fabric, which results in a very 
dressy appearance at a low figure and will un- 
doubtedly take well among the masses. 
Zibeline is still first in favor for fall wear, 
both the long and sheared short haired in 
Both 
yarn dyed and wool dyed have been actively 
sought for. Quiet colors have proved to be 
most in demand, although small, invisible 
and 
among the better class of trade. 
Broadcloths, 
been ordered in fair quantities. 


55 cents. 


every possible form of combinations. 


checks other novelties have taken well 


Venetians and Thibets have 

Nostrand & Moore are showing their Mel- 
ton “Pladright” cloth, Fig. 2, on which they 
report having met with a splendid success. 
This cloth is 54 inches wide, 14 ounces and 
[t is made in plain colors, 
stripe s, broken plaids and checks. 

Skidmore & Muller, selling through James 
Stearn & Co., are showing samples of high 
class novelties in camel’s hair and burretted 
ettects suitable for the exclusive trade and to 
These high novelties 
come at 50 inches wide and 22-yard pieces. 


retail at $2.00 and over. 


Chis firm are also showing some very stylish 
zibelines in tinted effects, to retail at $1.75 
and $2.00. 

The demard for veilings and sheer wool 
fabrics for current use is still very consider- 
Duplicates are coming in quite freely. 
Etamines and nub effects are selling well and 


able. 


will hold the field for fall wear; these come in 
stripes, checks, splashes or broken checks. 
Twine clothes and fabrics of the order of can- 
vas weaves are also well spoken of as being 
very much in favor for present wear. 

The demand for mohairs is still unabated 
and importers state that until recently they 
were unable to keep up with the demand, but 
during the last few days several shipments 
received which enabled them to fill 
nearly all the orders on their books. Black, 
navy, cream, silver grey and tan are the most 


were 


popular shades; small, even weave white hair 
line stripes, shepherd’s checks and small jac- 
quard designs in addition to metallic dots are 
the most popular fancies. This active demand 
for mohairs and Sicilians is something more 
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than a fad; there is no other fabric that lends 
itself so readily for all manner of uses. Their 
light weight and resisting qualities make 
them pre-eminently suitable for summer 
wear and their lustrous sheen, appeal to 
women as no other fabric does; no other fab- 
ric possesses in such marked degree utility 
and stylishness combined. 

What will be the prevailing fabric for the 
spring of 1904 is now a matter of conjecture; 
light weight cheviots and wool goods of a 
rough surface are now well thought of. The 
retailers are showing some very handsome 
costumes in linen, suitable for yachting and 
out-door wear; jacquard re-vestings have also 
caught the popular favor and are now being 
shown by the retailers in large and handsome 
varieties. COTTON. 

The excitement in the cotton market is 
now beginning to subside and a decline from 
the present fictitious value is expected by the 
trade; several of the sales agents interviewed 
expressed their indignation that a necessary 
commodity like cotton should be at the 
mercy of a clique of speculators to manipulate 
and boost at their own sweet will. The 
market is of necessity firm and strong; agents 
will only sell at value; the jobbers’ stocks are 
low; several advances have taken place with 
indication towards an advance all 
The conditions prevailing are 
unprecedented. Some of the most staple 
numbers have been out of the market for 
several weeks. 

Buyers generally have been holding off as 


every 
along the line. 


much as possible waiting for developments, 
placing orders only for their immediate 
wants. Whether this policy will prove to 
have been beneficial is questionable: those 
who early in the season anticipated their 
wants are now congratulating themselves 
upon their shrewdness and foresight and ac- 
cording to the prevailing conditions have 
every right to that happy condition of mind. 
Talk of curtailment and general advances are 
heard on all sides, but the conservative ele- 
ment predict a steadier market in the near 
future. 

Pequot 9/4 and 10/4 have been out of the 
market for some weeks owing primarily to 
the scarcity of the raw material adapted for 
the manufacture of this standard cloth. 
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Hickory stripes have also been cleaned out. 
Otis checks have been advanced from 7 1/4 
to7 1/2. B. B. & R. Knight have advanced 
the price of “Domestic” wide sheeting 1/2 
cent and “Fruit of the Loom” wide sheeting 
I cent per yard. Martin I. Cooley has ad- 
vanced the “White Rock” and “Arctic” wide 
sheetings 1/2 cent per yard. 

Taylor, Wendell & Co. have advanced all 
widths in both brown and bleached “Utica” 
sheetings, and Lonsdale cambrics to 10 3,'4 
cents. Amory, Browne & Co. have advanced 
“Lancaster” staple ginghams 61/4 cents. All 
Amoskeag ticks have been advanced by C. L. 
Bauscher & Co. 1/2 cent per yard. Fitch- 
ville 4/4 bleached has been advanced to 6 3/4 
cents per yard. 56 by 60 brown sheetings 
are now quoted at 4 7/8 and § cents. 

WASH GOODS. 

A number of buyers are in market and have 
made a tour of jobbing houses on the lookout 
for odd lines of seasonable fabrics for hot 
weather wear. Lawns, percales, batistes and 
all classes of sheer fabrics have been eagerly 
Job- 
bers report that good business has been done 
on all lines of this character and fair prices 
realized. Very few concessions have been 
made as yet. Stocks are by no means heavy 
for this time of vear. 


sought for since the hot wave arrived. 


ihe white goods craze seems to have 
reached its zenith and have in some measure 
pushed colored goods to the bargain count- 
crs and hasement; these white goods are to 
be seen in all manner of weaves, jacquard ef- 
fects and heavy basket weaves being the 
most prominent. It is confidently asserted, 
however, that this craze will soon wear itseli 
out, more especially among the exclusive 
trade and predictions are made that mauve 
and the dainty, delicate pastel tints will again 
soon reign supreme. Sheer mercerized fab- 
rics, both plain and figured, are already be- 
coming scarce; some numbers have been 
cleaned out and assortments badly broken. 

SILKS. 

The demand for black taffetas is assuming 
large proportions and manufacturers state 
that they are unable to keep up with the de- 


mand. The silk market is by no means in a 
satisfactory condition since the recent report 
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from European centres relative to the short- 
Mr. Schiffer of Pel- 
oram & Mever, when asked about the condi- 


ness of the raw cocoons. 


tion of the silk market, replied that it was in 


a state of chaos, that manutacturers did not 


know whether they were making or losing 


money. That there was a shortage was a cer 
but whether it per 


had no 


tainty, was twentv-five 


cent. as reported or ten per 


information, 


cent. they 
positively definite but further 
be within the next 
teil or fifteen days and will then be in a posi- 


advices would received 
tion to state more intelligently how much of 


an advance there will be 
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The indications point to a strong demand 
for crepe de chine for fall wear. Large siz 
orders have already been taken for this beau- 
tifui fabric. No other weave is quite so suit 
able for evening functions as this. Checks in 
small plaids in taffetas and clustered, dotted 
and smail figured designs in foulards are thx 
most staple of the fancies. 

The velvet situation has developed consid 
erable strength, orders being received quit 
freely. The spring business was not up to 
but the imperters and manu 
facturers report very satisfactory business for 


expectations, 


tall. 


Fig. 3 shows a gun-metal 
Wimpfheimer & Bros. 


paon 


effect by 
the 
glace effect and come in neat hair lins 


These 


p' SSESS 


ripes and two-tone changeable effects; the 


newest plain changeable effects are navy blue 


over cardinal, royal blue over pink, green 
over orange and other attractive combina- 


iions. In addition there are a large variety 
t black small effects. It is 
thought that Persian stripes will not be so 


and white 


prominent as last fall, although some activity 
iy 


- 
ro! 


s been shown in designs suitable Waist- 


Ines. 


LININGS. 
Converters report business as satisfactor\ 
The 


mercerized 


tendency seems to favor light weight 


finish imitation 
lhe outlook for fall is promising. 
material advances 


fabrics and taf- 
No 


the 


fetas. 
have made but 
trend of the market is firm and strong. 


been 


The Metamorphosis of the Cassimere. 


A third of a century ago the cassimere was 
the 
wear cassimere was 
the the industry. His 
fellow manufacturers looked up to him and 
he did not fail to look down upon them. That 
the the fabric, 
which later disputed the supremacy of the 
In those days the cassi- 
from the best and the 
The flocks of Ohio, Virginia, 
Australia, Cape Colony and Saxony supplied 


aristocrat of 


and the 


woolen cloths for men’s 


manutacturer 


aristocrat of woolen 


was before rise of 


worsted 
carded cassimere. 


mere was only 


made 
finest of wool. 


the raw material which was colored only with 
the fastest of dyes, spun and twisted into fine 
yarn measuring four or five miles to the 
pound, woven into closely set fabrics of at- 


tractive design and finally finished to give 
that soft, silky, pliant handle peculiar to the 
cassimere. 

There were, to be sure, makers of so-called 
shoddy goods in those days, but they formed 
a sharply defined group of which those who 
bought and used the waste products of a cas- 
simere mill stood at the head. 

The panic of 1873 and the next few years 
of depression worked a change in the order of 
things. A few manufacturers of cassimeres 
began secretly to “work their own waste” 
into their goods, which they still called “‘cas- 
simeres.” At first these men were looked at 
askance by the regular cassimere makers and 
their product was put under the ban by the 
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trade. Sl ywly but surely the pinch of hard 
times reduced the purchases of woolen cloth- 
ing by the people, while leaving the number 
of mills, middle men and retailers unchanged. 
lo restore the demand the consumer must be 
The demand for 
lower priced cassimeres was passed along the 
line to the manufacturer who sharpened his 
pencil and began to figure cost. The result 


tempted by lower prices. 


was a reduction in wages and an increased 
use of “our own waste.” Here and there a 
few cassimere makers protested vehemently 
that they used their “own waste” only in the 
backing’, but its use in face and back of cassi- 
meres soon became general and a few daring 
spirits boldly bought waste for cassimeres 
when their “own waste” ran short. The first 
step in the evolution of the cassimere of today 
had been taken. 

About this time (1870-1880) a leader ap- 
peared on the scene. His cassimeres became 
renowned for their style, general make-up, at- 
tractive colorings, uniformity and above all 
their low price. Recognizing the trend of the 
times he resolved to give the clothiers clam- 
oring for low priced goods what they wanted 
instead of trving to make them take what he 
wanted to make. He was thoroughly trained 
in the art of manufacturing, but his success 
was due mainly to the skilful selection and 
mixing of waste, shoddy, cotton and wool to 
produce desirable cloths. At first his low 
prices brought forth predictions of speedy 
bankruptcy, but as he continued to prosper, 
extending his business and discounting his 
bills while his high-priced competitors were 
doing the tailing, the truth began to dawn on 
the trade and imitators of “Shoddy Bob”, as 
he was called, sprang up on every hand. The 
better grades of noils, waste and shoddy were 
freely used and the success of the Bedford 
cassimere gave a stimulus to the mixture of 
cotton with wool and shoddy. Another step 
had been taken in the downward path of the 
cassimere. 

All this time the worsted cloth was rising 
rapidly into favor, driving the carded cassi- 
mere from the fine goods trade. Some years 
later the free trade folly made its appearance, 
diminishing the market for goods and creat- 
ing a still fiercer competition between the 
mills. The clothiers, mustered from the 
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shrewdest people on earth, clamored for cloth 
“at a price’, played one mill against another, 
took advantage of all the opportunities of- 
fered by the commission house system to de- 
press prices. The manufacturers entered up- 
on a still more desperate struggle to satisfy 
the demand for low-priced fabrics. They lost 
sight entirely of the once indispensable rela- 
tion between cassimere stock and a sheep's 
back, and looked only for fibres that would 
spin Lo a given size at a given price. Profits 
were sacrificed that they might get a new 
dollar for an old one and avoid the loss 
caused by stopping the mills. The better 
grades of rags were added to the raw mate- 
rial of cassimeres, the varn was spun still 
coarser, and what was once the finish of a 
cheviot made its appearance on every hand 
en cloths sold as cassimeres. Another step 
downward had been taken, 

The hard times of the free wool regime 
grew still harder. Still the cry went up for 
cheaper goods. The manufacturer was in the 
last ditch. He could not reduce wages any 
further; he could not stop his mill without a 
ioss. Again he sallied forth in his search for 
still cheaper raw material. The highways and 
byways were scoured, and so fierce was this 
struggle for cheap stock that, it is said, old 
hoop skirts, tin cans and other junk found 
their way into the piles of raw stock for the 
once proud cassimere. No matter if the re- 
sulting fibre was coarse, kempy, short and 
dirty and little better than flocks, it was used 
if it was cheap 

When this mass of mungo reached the fin- 
ishing room in the form of cloth, flocks were 
freely loaded into it to increase the weight 
and reduce the cost. The result was aston- 
ishing. The ordea! through which the manu- 
facturer had been passing for years had not 
been without its compensations. He had 
learned how to make a whistle out of a pig’s 
taii. 

He calculated the cost of his product and 
then offered the goods at cost. The clothier 
laughed in his face, told him such prices were 
impossible. Again he figured, this time the 
loss from closing his mill. If he could run 
at half that loss he figured he would be a 
winner. He lowered his price accordingly 
and this time obtained orders. At this stage 
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one manufacturer, Charles J. Amidon of Wil- 
ton, N. H., actually sold the Caxton cassi- 
mere 55 inches wide and weighing 22 ounces 
for 75 cents when territory wool was selling 
at 45 cents per pound. It was a thing of 
beauty but not a joy forever. It was offered 
to Black & Meyer, clothiers of Rochester, N. 
Y., on May 11, 1808, by the selling agents in 
the following discreet letter: 
Messrs. Black & Meyer, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: We send you enclosed three samples 
of Caxton Cassimeres cut from pieces. These were 
made originally on special order and have sold well 


it 75 cents. 


We have seen the goods in the garment and they 
make up with a good cassimere face. Can deliver 
m Yours truly, 
Dudley, Battelle & Hurd. 
(Per Bowne). 
About 1,200 yards of the cloth were deliv- 
ered to this firm, made into suits with showy 


sampite pieces at once. 


trimmings to attract the consumer and found 
a ready sale. The transaction was apparently 
closed. But no! the last straw had not yet 
been loaded on the camel’s back. Soon after 
the delivery of the goods Black & Meyer 
notified the commission house that the Cax- 
ton cassimeres were not giving satisfaction to 
the consumer, and in proof of this returned, 
with a claim for damages, a Caxton suit that 
They asserted with 


” 


did not “wear well 
much show of indignation that this 22 ounce 
cassimere sold at 75 cents per yard actually 
contained shoddy, that a cassimere should be 
made either of ali wool or wool and cotton. 

This claim was presented to Mr. Amidon. 
The goods had been sold on a commission of 
7 per cent., subject to the regular discount of 
7 per cent. and to an additional discount for 
time. They netted the manufacturer barely 
60 cents per yard. From this was deducted 
the cost of manufacturing which could not be 
much less than 30 cents per yard, leaving 30 
cents for raw material. A yard of the cloth 
weighing 22 ounces would require at least 30 
ounces or nearly 2 pounds of raw stock. 
Territory wool cost 45 cents; cotton suitable 
for such purposes, at least 15 cents per pound. 

The manufacturer stopped figuring. The 
time had come for the worm to turn. He 
notified his selling agents that he would see 
the clothiers in a much less beatific state 
than this world afforded before the claim 
would be allowed, and his decision was trans- 
mitted to Rochester in the following straight- 
forward, manly letter: 


Gentlemen: Your favor of the 18th and suit 
have been received. It is hardly to be supposed 
that goods at 75 cents per ya weighing twenty- 
two ounces or more and fifty-fc inches wide, will 
give any kind of satisfaction tc ‘Ye wearer. 

We cannot believe that any ot ur men would 
represent such rubbish as being all yool and even 
if they were foolish enough to do so, any person 
of average judgment would know to the contrary. 
This is the result of the clothing trade pounding 
the goods and prices, and trying to get them 
che aper and cheaper. 

We do not feel that we are in any way respon- 
sible, and would be surprised if the goods had 
given satisfaction. When the clothing trade are 
willing to pay a fair price for merchandise they will 
get a fair quality of goods. We have returned the 


ut to you today. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Dudley, Battelle & Hurd 

Black & Meyer then brought suit for $876, 
the price of the cloth, and Mr. Amidon re- 
solved to fight it to the end. The jury dis- 
agreed at the first trial; a second trial had the 
same result. At the third trial the jury 
awarded damages to the extent of $832 to 
Black & Meyer, apparently on the grounds 
that a cassimere must either be made of clear 
wool or cotton and wool, for this was the only 
claim made by the plaintiffs. 

In the meantime Mr. Amidon had died, but 
the fight against such an outrage was kept 
up. Upon appeal, the decision of the lower 
court was reversed and a new trial ordered. 
Notice of a new trial at the April term was 
given, and Mr. Weeks, the agent of the 
Amidon estate, had arranged for the attend- 
ance if his witnesses, when he received word 
that the plaintiffs were willing to compromise 
fora small sum, The offer was spurned, and 
a few days before the fourth trial was to be- 
gin, the plaintiffs abandoned the case, which 
was then dismissed by the court. Thev had 
found out that the cassimere of 1873 was not 
the cassimere of 1903. The metamorphosis 
was complete. 

The litigation covered nearly four years and 
cost the defendants nearly $5,000. This ex- 
pense, together with the trouble, was in- 
curred by one individual manufacturer in a 
struggle against the extortions that manu- 
facturers as a class have suffered for years. 
The final result is a victory for the whole tex- 
tile industry. The benefit is general and we 
would record the event with much more sat- 
isfaction if the cost of the five years’ struggle 
was distributed in like manner. 








Market Notes From Paris. 


(By our Special Correspondent at Paris.) 


The market at present is very quiet; busi- 
ness was active during the month of March 
but has slackened considerably owing to the 
bad weather with which we have been favored 
for several weeks. 


ra 4G 


The fabrics which are most in vogue at the 
present time are those called neigeux, also 
many light weight fabrics, voiles and eta- 
mines. Neigeuses are made with a soft 
twisted filling containing lumps or bunches 





which form spots in the goods like snow 
flakes, as shown in the sample at Figs. 1, 2 
and 4. Occasionally the effect is varied to 
show stripes as at Fig. 3. This class of goods 
is very difficult to manufacture, as it is more 


difficult to make defects in cloth than to 
avoid them. 

Solid colors are used but little in voiles 
and etamines. The more popular styles in 
plain effects are those fabrics shown at Figs. 
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stvle shown at Fig. solid colors in zibelines, some novel effect 
‘along with the wool lately brought out being called zibeline crisp 
16. In low priced = and ondule. 


business has been done 
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in styles similar to those shown at Figs. 13, 
14 and 15 


The buyers have by no means neglected 
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The novelties were referred to in the April is 
ue of the Textile World Record as being among 
he latest things on the French market. We regret 

t the eftects cannot be satisfactorily shown in 
ilf tone engravings, but any one interested can see 
em by calling at this ofnce where we have sam 
ples of the goods. ‘They are very attractive fabrics, 
the peculiar effect being obtained by an ingenious 
mnbination of weave, stock, and manipulation in 
finishing.—-Ed.] 

SILKS. 

Orders have been freely given for silk 
embroidered with flowers and stripes, also 
for light taffetas and thick but very flexible 
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net work fabrics. Scotch taffetas have been 
very popular, especially large plaids. Mous- 
selaine de soie, grenadine and crepe de chine 
are also in good demand; transparent printed 
silks have met with 9 Or xl success, very beau- 
tiful effects being obtained with a colored 
ground work. The tendency for the coming 
season is strongly toward pastel shades. 


ee a 


ENGLISH TEXTILE MARKETS. 


BY S.B.H 








Specially wrilten for Textile World Record 

Textile conditions in England are absorb- 
ing todav a good deal of attention, the two 
principal leading raw commodities, namely, 
wool and cotton, romping in the third heav- 
ens of ecstasy and delight. Neither article 
seems at present to possess much ballast, for 
both alike are completely under the thumb of 
a strong shortage bogev, the cry being per- 
sistent and loud that markets are short. 

Dealing first with wool, it does seem that 
supplies are very moderate, and that it is 
going to take the article all its time to go 
round. At the same time there need not be 
any unnatural haste born of fear to cover 
any prospective wants, for American manu- 
facturers can rest satisfied that there is going 
to be sufficient raw stock to go round. Me- 
rinos are certainly occupying an exceedingly 
strong position, and it is now certain that the 
available quantity of fine wool at the succeed- 
ing London series of auctions will be very 
sparse this vear out. This makes it abso- 
lutely certain that today’s prices will con- 
tinue, but it must not be forgotten that man- 
ufacturing needs of fine wools are very far 
from being big. 

Here in Bradford there is pronounced 
quietness among fine merino spinners, while 
manufacturers of solid Botany cloths, such as 
worsted coatings and fine super dress goods, 
have not been as quiet for vears. There 
seems to be a consensus of opinion that the 
position in the Botany department of the 
trade is one of increasing difficulty. Spinners 
are not keeping their frames running full 
time. in fact some are standing, and there is 
ample ground for the bitterness of the com- 
plaints made by all parties. Of course, 
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merino topmakers have been compelled in 
self-defence to ask more money, but whether 
or not they wiil be able to command it later 
on remains to be seen. The vital question 
seems to be: Will the present volume of 
business prove to be sufficient to keep merino 
values where they are? However short the 
supply, the actual consumptive demands 
must never be lost sight of, and this is very 
far from being satisfactory. 

Bradford today in its merino trade finds 
things very awkward and bad to do. All par- 
ties I daresay could command trade to keep 
machinery going if circumstances did not 
but the 
ultimate consumer remains still unreconciled 
to the fate which confronts him, hence he 
holds off. The bitterness against paying in- 
creased rates is very pronounced, and no 
matter wool London, fabrics 
buyers are not going to be rushed as they 


compe! them to ask more money, 


how goes in 
were in 1899. 

Bradford’s trade today, in fact, I might as 
well say the principal trade throughout the 
heavy woolen District of Yorkshire consists 
of crossbreds. Turn which way we will the 
production of “cheviots” engages our atten- 
tion, and here looms are busy. Spinners of 
crossbred wools are exceedingly busy, thanks 
very much to some good Continental yarn 
orders. Prices continue to be very reason- 
able, and in their reasonableness we have the 
secret of their success. 

All the cry seems to be for something 
cheap vet smart, and if today manufacturers 
are to reap success they must comply with 
these two requirements. It is no use here in 
England to produce cloths at $1.50 per yard, 
for where one piece of such cloth sells, one 
hundred pieces of 50c. to 60c. per yard 6/4 
fancies are being sold. Both in men and 
women’s wear fabrics all the rage is for 
chevioty woolens after the zibeline and 
Donegal tweed order, and all this means a 
large growing consumption of medium cross- 
bred wools. This fact is emphasized in the 
rapid advance of these qualities, present 
prices today in Bradford for a super 60’s top 
being 5tc., 46’s top 27c. to 28c., and 40’s 20c. 
to 2Ic. 

The cotton trade of Lancashire seems to- 
day to be completely under the thumb of a 
“bull” clique, and American cotton is being 
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gambled with in a most alarming way. I see 
this week that futures for July and August 
have touched §.56d., a price altogether un- 
reasonable in view of the estimated crop for 
the past season. Cotton markets seem today 
to be completely ruled by Liverpool and 
New York speculators, the poor manufac- 
turer and spinner faring very badly. 

There is again renewed talk of spinners 
and manufacturers running short time to 
counteract some of the gambling tactics of 
speculators. By reducing consumption we 
have the only way of dealing effectively with 
unreasonable prices until the production of 
raw cotton becomes larger. Naturally spin- 
ners are buying as little as ever they possibly 
can, preferring to use what they have out of 
hand rather than buy at today’s rates. These 
high prices are simply stopping orders from 
the Far East, while the home trade is being 
crippled and orders held back as much as 
possible. Users seem to have made up their 
minds to work from hand to mouth until a 
policy has been clearly defined. 

A strike is threatened at Hyde in connec- 
tion with the instalment by Messrs. Ashton 
Brothers of the Northrop looms, the weavers 
having resolved to come out unless better 
conditions are given them. 

The Scotch woolen trade is an average 
one, and the same can be said of the Leices- 
ter hosiery trade, 





TRADE WITH THE PHILIPPINES. 


The exports of cotton goods from the 
United States to the Philippines last October 
showed some improvement over preceding 
months, but were relatively insignificant, be- 
ing but six and three-tenths per cent. of the 


goods imported from all countries. The fol- 
lowing table gives the share of each of the 
principal countries in this trade: 

5I per cent. 
cent. 

10 per cent. 
cent. 
cent. 
cent. 
cent. 

I.I per cent. 
dada vation .3 per cent. 
5.6 per cent. 


Great Britain 


Germany 
United States 
3ritish E. I 
Switzerland 

China 
France 
3elgium .... 
Other countries 





American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN COTTON SPINNERS 


The recent annual meeting of the above 
named association at Charlotte, N. C., 
sticcess in every respect and among the note- 
worthy events was the adoption of a new 
name—The American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
This brings the name into har- 


Was a 


Association. 
mony with the work and objects of the asso- 
ciation and doubtless marks a new era in its 
career. 

The sessions held at 


were Mecklenberg 


Court House on May 14 and 15 and on Fri- 
dav evening closed with a banquet at the Cen- 


tral House. A large number were in attend- 
ance on Thursday morning when the presi- 
dent of Ge rege B. Hiss, 


called the convention to order. An interest- 


the association, 
ing incident was the presentation to the asso- 
ciation of a gavel made from a rafter of the 
first cotton mill built in the South. This mill 
was built in 1811 on Upton Creek, nine miles 
from Washington, Wilkes Co., Ga. It 
operated until 1842 and marks the beginning 
ot the cotton industry in the South which has 


was 


now grown to such proportions as to threaten 
the supremacy of Northern and foreign mills. 

T. C. Guthrie, of Charlotte, welcomed the 
association to the city in an address in which 
he called attention to the rapid development 
of the South and the great promise which the 
future held out. The chairman of the Board 
ol Governors, W. C. Heath, responded to the 
address of welcome. He said in part: 

Our return here for this, the seventh annual meet 
ing, for the fifth time, would indicate that we are 
much pleased with our former visits and that we 
have not forgotten or failed to appreciate the royal 
receptions that have heretofore been tendered. 
There is, therefore, a bond of union between your 
city and our association, and many of us feel that 
we are in the home of our own nativity; indeed, I 
might say, that we are on such friendly relations 
that we would, if necessary, visit you through the 
back doors, and when it does not suit our conven- 
ience to hold our conventions elsewhere we come 
to you without 2 formal invitation, knowing that we 
are always welcomed here—a city closely iden- 
tified with the cotton milling industry of the entire 
South—a city in which the plans and specifications 
of two-thirds of our mills have been made, and from 
which we draw largely for our machinery, supplies 
and repairs. 


AT CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The president of the association then de- 
livered his address, of which the following is 
an abstract: 


Gentlemen of the Convention: It is with a great 
deal of pleasure I welcome you to this, our seventh 
annual meeting. From the few members who or- 
ganized the Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association 
in this city, in the spring of ’97, we have grown until 
today our membership is over three hundred. 
Originally our membership was confined largely 
to the state of North Carolina. while today we have 
enrolled as members, progressive manufacturers 
and business representatives, who claim citizenship 
in the various states from Maine to Texas. Thus 
have we advanced in the short space of six years 
from a local organization of manufacturers to one 
which has obliterated (manufacturingly speaking) 
the “Mason and Dixon Line.” Our New England 
membership blends so pleasantly with our Southern 
membership that, collectivel¥, the members of our 
association fail to recognize any North, South, East 
or West; therefore our association is, in point of 
character, national. 

Among the important matters to which your at- 
tention is called is that of changing the name of 
our association in that our work may be 
broadened in scope, and deprived of every appear- 
ance of sectionalism, it has been suggested that the 
name of our association be changed by substituting 
the word “American” for the word “Southern,” and 
by substituting the werd “Manufacturers” for the 
word “Spinners.” 

During the past two years manufacturers 
American-grown cotton have failed to 
proper margin of profit, and it has been during 
these last two that “cotton manipulators” 
have held their greatest sway. It is estimated that 
between eighty and one hundred million bales of 
cotton are bought and sold annually in this coun- 
try, while we actually produce an average of about 
ten million bales annually. 

Is it not probable that these “cotton market 
manipulators” have an unfavorable bearing on the 
profits of the manufacturer in this country using 
American-grown cotten? 

Excepting a few special fabrics, the prices the 
“manipulator” has fixed for cotton today is out of 
all proportion to the price the manufacturer can 
realize for his product. Is there not a remedy for 
this situation? If the cotton manufacturer could 
arrange to buy his year’s supply of raw stock by 
inaking his purchase during the period covered 
from September 1 to December I of each year (as 
is largely the case with our foreign competitor), 
there would be but slight opportunity for the “cot- 
ton market manipulator” to juggle a profit out of 
the few hundred thousand bales not taken up by 
these purchases. 


order 


using 


secure a 


years 


Gen. Wm. FE, Draper, of Hopedale, Mass., 


read a paper on “The Development of Rap- 
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idly Running or Yielding Bearing Spindles.” 
Gen. Draper was followed by Edward Atkin- 
son of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, who read a care- 
fully prepared paper on “Mutual Fire Pro- 
tection.” 

The convention resumed its sessions on 
Thursday afternoon. E. W. Thomas was to 
have read a paper, but in his absence Edward 
Atkinson of Boston volunteered to fill the gap 
and read a paper on “Sheep Upon the Upland 
Fields.” He advocated more scientific meth- 
ods of sheep raising, which he claimed would 
result in a great development of this industry 
in the South. B. W. Hunt, president of the 
Middle Georgia Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga., 
replied to Mr. Atkinson and gave his expe- 
rience in sheep raising in the South. He did 
not take the rosy view of the business that 
was held by Mr. Atkinson. Among other 
things he said: 

my own case have bought 
l of that * In i 
thousand llars’ worth 
1 cattle in a few weeks, all dying of 
itle fever. Now this disease is understood and 


known to be wh }ly dependent upon the cattle 


ck. Indeed, I was the first man knowingly to 
cattle to this disease. This one disease 
to keep the South from ever taking 
sition as a cattle breeding country. 
ick must be exterminated before the 
breeders can be great factors 
production. 

Hunt’s remarks were followed by the 
reading of a paper on the electric drive in 
cotton mills by T. W. Bolen of the General 
Electric Company. 

On Friday morning H. J. Webber of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and 
W. 


arlotte then read a paper on 


gave an interesting talk on the breedi1 


ig 
E. 


cultivation of better cotton fibres 
Thomas of CI 
“The Advantages of Diversifying Manufac- 


tures in the South,” in which he strongly ad- 


vocated the policy of improving the grade of 


the goods manufactured in the Southern 
states. 

\t the business meeting Friday afternoon 
the Committee on Ways and Means _ sub- 


mitted the following resolutions, which were 


] 


lopted: 


at 

“Resolved, That the name of the association b« 
ch inge d 
word ‘Sou 


it ubstituting the word ‘American’ for the 
and the word ‘Manvufacturers’ for 


the word ‘Spinners,’ thus making the name 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associatior 
stead of The Southern Cotton Spinners’ Ass 
tion ‘s 

Resolved, That The American Cotton Manut 
turers’ Association be incorporated under the la 
of the State of North Carolina. The chair 
pointed the following committee of five memb« 
ot the Board of Governors to take the neces 
steps to incorporate the association: W. C. Heat 
chairman: E. W. Thomas, A. H. Lowe, R.S 
hardt and FE. Lang 

Resolved, That article 2, section 2, of the 
stitution, which reads as follows: 
eliminating the evils of the cotton manufactur 
interest both in relation of mills to each other 
the commission houses with which they deal,” 
changed so as to read, “To assist in the diffusion 
information and in broadening our knowledge 
our possibilities of successful and profitable cott 


manufacturing.” 


‘To assist 


A special committee appointed to conside: 
1 
i 


t 


the following 


ve plan of curtailing production s abmitt: 
resolutions, which wer 
adopted: 


“Your committee having duly ccnsidered the 
portant subject reierred to them, now beg to 
mit to your consideration the following resolutio 

“*The cotton manufacturing world using At 
ican short staple cotton is facing conditions that ar 
likely to continue so long as present artificial 
fluences dominate the market for the raw mater 
and these conditions are so serious that action 
the Southern Cottcn Spinners’ Association 
deemed imperative ,and your committee to whor 
this subject has beer referred, would recomme: 
that the whole influence of the association be 
to: 


Cperati 

These reco nmet dations 

‘than June 1 to 15, 1903.’ 

our comniuttee is of the opinion 

‘ort the co-operation of the majority 

in the Southern states can be secured and 

in appeal should also be sent out | 

banks. as 1 as commission houses to throw 

influence in the same direction. If favorable actio: 
taken by the convention your committee recon 

\merican consul at Manchester b« 

cabled to communicate this action to Liverpool and 


Manchester exchanges.” 


mend that 


Following is a list of the new officers 
elected: 


President, W. C. Heath of Monroe; vice-presi 
dent, Thomas M. Swift of Elherton, Ga.; secretary 
ind treasurer, C. B. Bryant, Charlotte. 

Board of Governors: R. S. Reinhardt, Lincoln, 
chairman: Dr. J. H. McAden, Charlotte; Arthur H 
Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass.; J. C. Smith, Newton; 
Geo. B. Hiss, Charlotte; R. R. Ray, McAdenville 
E. W. Thomas, Charlotte; A. P. Rhyne, Mt. Holly; 
E. Lang, West Point, Ga.; David Clark, Charlotte: 
Val Taylor, Uniontown, Ga.; J. P. Leak, Rocking 
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E. A. Smith. Charlotte: T. L. Wainwright, 
newall, Miss.; B. E. Willingham, Macon, Ga. 


\n indication of the broadened scope of 
association is to be found in the election 
a Northern man, Arthur H. Lowe, of the 
Parkhill Manufacturing Company of Fitch- 
irg, Mass., Board of 


g, as a member of the 
The re- 


sovernors and executive committee. 

tiring president, George Lb. Hiss, was compli- 
ented on all sides for the phenomenal suc- 
ss of the association during his administra- 
on, 

to be 

ongratulated upon the success of this ses- 


lhe members of the association are 


ion which marks the inauguration of The 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
\mong those to whom special credit is due 
are George B. Hiss, the retiring president, C. 
3. bryant, secretary and treasurer, also R. S. 
Reinhardt and k. W. Thomas and the mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors, who were in- 
defatigable in their efforts to give the visitors, 
from the North, a truly 
Southern welcome. 

param snliniiines 

ADVERTISING TEXTILE FABRICS. 
WILL IT PAY? 


especially those 


II 


COST OF ADVERTISING. 

\ssuming that a textile manufacturer has 
decided to advertise his product to the con- 
sumer, the first question in his mind will be 
“What does it cost?” 

This interrogation in categorical form has 
irequently been put to the writer by bus- 
iness men whovcask for the price of an adver- 
tising campaign as they might call for quo- 
tations on a bale of cotton. I have always 
refused to make a guess of even the most ten- 
tative sort in answer to any such generic 
question, 

A sadly large number of otherwise hard- 
headed business men learn from somewhere 
“what it costs to advertise.” Years of per- 
haps undue conservatism are undermined by 
the success of advertising competitors, or by 
the kindergarten stories of fortunes built out 
of appropriations of S50 or $100; and the 
hard-headed business man rushes in where 
angels fear to tread. The initial efforts may 
bring results and they may not; the money 
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may come back quickly or it may go still 
more quickly. A slight success that leads to 
a fortune, or discouragement ending in early 
failure, lie equally close at hand. This is the 
sort of financing that has made advertising a 
by-word for a lottery. Furthermore, it has 
led to the belief that advertising money is 
first in- 
vested—a notion just as extreme as that of 


thrown away unless fortunes are 


the optimists who expect to get rich by 


spending $50 in a mail order paper. 


CHIEF CAUSES OF FAILURE. 

It has been said that 70 to 75 per cent. of 
all advertisers drop out before the end of 
their first year. Asa rule, this may be traced 
to one or more of three causes: 

1. Weak advertising copy, or defective 
literature for following up prospective cus- 
tomers, or both. 

2. Methods of merchandising that do not 
harmonize with the advertising campaign. 

3. Lack of capital to push the enterprise 
through on the lines originally attempted. 

Only in the rarest instances does a fourth 
cause operate, viz., that the particular article 
to be sold This, in the 
writer’s judgment, is the case only when the 


is not advertisable. 


article in question can have but an extremely 
limited sale or when a mail order proposition 
death.” The chief 
cause of failures is by common consent the 
\s already indicated this 


has been “drummed to 
lack of capital. 
does not necessarily mean that anything like 
the vast sums must be invested that are pop- 
What is does mean 1s that 
many shrewd business men who are new in 
the advertising field 
monthly expenditure which seems conserva- 


ularly supposed. 


begin on a scale of 
tive at first, but becomes a burden on the long 
The many incidental expenses of adver- 
tising are extremely heavy; it takes much 
time to realize on the money invested, and all 


run. 


the while, through various causes, the origi- 
nal monthly appropriation keeps growing. 
Sometimes an advertisement through 
lucky circumstances brings very quick re- 
sults, and this is one of the greatest dangers. 
A mar who might have been able to spend 
$5,000 in a year sees hjs first expenditure 
of S500 coming back to him in a few weeks 


with 100 per cent. profit. He then increases 
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his advertising out of all proportion to his 
capital and expects similar returns to con- 
tinue. However, the lucky circumstances 
that enriched him the first time may have 
passed may not be as 
propitious, a competitor may have entered 
the field with better inducements or there 
muy be reasons beyond analysis, at any rate, 
the big results fail to come. But the advertis- 
ing has been entered upon on a large scale 


away—-the season 


and unless there is to be a vast loss, it must 
be continued. Undoubtedly there will be 
some returns, but they will not be sufficient 
to cover the expenses. After a few months 
the advertiser either drops out or changes 
tactics to cheaper methods of advertising, 
and gradually disappears from the pages of 
the magazines altogether. This very ex- 
perience was had in Chicago recently by one 
manufacturer of a textile specialty, who how- 
i He changed his 
advertising policy a half dozen times in two 


vears and ended in bankruptcy. 


ever did not stop in time. 


TIME WILL BRING SUCCESS. 
In laying out advertising appropriations 
J ~ > 
the element of time is all important. 
business man knows that it takes time to 
build up a business. Trade may begin on the 


Every 


smallest proportions and years of effort may 
build up a gigantic business, while a firm, 
operating with huge capital, can hardly ex- 
pect to realize a profit from the start. The 
same holds true to even a greater degree in 
advertising. 
tory or 
longer 


It takes time to organize a fac- 
a selling force and it takes even 
time to impress upon the public 
through the medium of cold type the fact of 
your existence. A year is perhaps a short 
period to expect tangible results on publicity 
business, and even the quickest mail-order 
propositions rarely begin to pay in less than 
three months. 

Another source of delay enhancing the 
first cost of advertising is that there is nec- 
essarily a certain period of experimenting. 
Errors are sure to be found and money will 
Attractive ad- 
vertisements will appear valueless, or at least 
subject to revision; publications which the 
best posted advertising counsel may 


have been lost somewhere. 


have 
selected, will be found inadequate for the 


particular proposition in hand, and in many 
respects the firm’s system of merchandising 
will reauire re-adjustment. All this takes 
time and meanwhile the advertising expen- 
ditures continue. 

Beware of the advertising agent 
comes with his statistics, his a priori theories 
and his mouthful of “advertising science” to 
relieve the business world of such 


ments! 


who 


experi- 
Each particular case creates its own 
problems and the advertising field itself is of 
such complexity and perplexity that the best 
posted advertising contractor today concedes 
the difficulty and makes himself valuable, not 
in laving out some hard and fast advertising 
campaign that sprang Minerva-like from th« 
inner recesses of his brain, but in assisting 
the merchant by devising and directing plans 
that work themselves out in their operation. 
GAMBLING ELEMENT REMOVED. 

In fact it is exactly the experimenting in 
detail that elevates an advertising campaign 
as a whole above the level of an experiment. 
Judiciously begun the advertising will bring 
some: results soon, and bigger results with 
real profits later, as one by one, the best 
methods, the best kind of copy and the best 
mediums for each 
covered. 


particular case are dis- 
If this view be right, the merchant 
or manufacturer figuring the cost of adver- 
tising could proceed in either one of two 
ways: 

He could start a first month’s ex- 
penditure of much less than one twelfth of 
the total first vear’s appropriation, and 
gradually increase along the lines that have 
paid him best; or 


with 


He could take for the first month or two 
considerably more than the proportionate 
share designed for this period and begin by 
testing differert mediums and varying copy. 
Later he could sift down to the best paving 
propositions. 

The former is the method, when there is 
any method, of the average conservative ad- 
vertiser. The other scheme has the advan- 
tage of leading to definite profits earlier. But 


the merchant choosing to start in this way 


should hold to the determination to reduce 
his appropriation in later months to a sum 


within easy limits of his capital. Even if all 
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the schemes tried at the outset should have 
proven profitable, only the best ones should 
be continued the the 
house permit an extension of the advertising 
appropriation beyond that originally laid out. 


unless resources of 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES HEAVY. 

Finally as to the cost of advertising, the 
best financed firms allow for a wide margin 
of expense above the actual cost of the news- 
paper space itself. 
manufacturer of ladies’ dress goods began 
advertising on a combination of mail order 


To show how one large 


and publicity business, I submit below a table 
prepared, as I believe in good faith, on his 
statement of actual figures: 

Additional office help ..... 

Literature ee re te Pe rer rey 
Postage en literature and on follow-up letter 
Samples 

Postage 


Balance for advertising 


Total Pease nweeaeteme ack $10,000 

The sum appropriated for advertising 
space was barely one-half of the total. Cost 
of samples was exceptionally heavy and the 
extra postage 
unusual. The idea of this manufacturer, as 
he himself expressed it, was that the samples 


nerely to carry samples was 


and literature were more than half the am- 
munition. He would not stint 
these, he said, even if he had to reduce still 


himself on 


further the sum allowed for magazine space. 
Of course the itemized statement was only in 
the rough, as no one could know in advance 
how many samples and how much literature 
would be sent out in response to the adver- 
tisements. I do not know the exact figures 
as to the amounts actually spent that year, 
but the appropriation, I am told, came close 
to it. 

It will be seen from the above that if this 
firm had laid out its appropriation for adver- 
tising space at the rate of, say, $800 a month 
or $10,000 a year, they would have been 
obliged to spend at least twenty-two or 
twenty three thousand dollars in order thor- 
oughly to cover all the incidentals that would 
make the advertising space really valuable. 
The chances are that an advertiser starting 
out in this way with expenses growing so 
quickly and returns delayed, would get dis- 
heartened, try the 


to economize on unex- 
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pected incidentals and eventually lose money 
on his campaign. 

Ten thousand dollars a vear is a fair aver- 
age. Those that spend as much or more are 
generally classed by advertising agencies as 
fairly large advertisers, and those spending 
less are recognized as small advertisers. As 
a general thing the amount of money sup- 
posed to be spent by large houses in adver- 


tising is greatly exaggerated. One dress 


SPOOL SILK 


When you go shopping don’t simply 


spool of silk,’ because you can secure 
silk, better silk, brighter silk, smoother 
and stronger silk if you will 
**Corticelli.’’ We make the best 

y aud machine stitching, as w 

-edlework, Purses, ¢ atelaine Bag 
mellick Embroidery, ete. Write us 1 
ful Fall Fashion Booklet m 


Corticelli Silk Mills, 52 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 





vant. Beaut 











goods concern was said to be spending 


$100,000 a vear, but upon checking up their 
advertising in the magazines it seemed that 





ee es 
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appropriation did not exceed $10,000 or 


ST 5,000 


STATISTICS OF TEXTILE MILLS. 


In the textile industrv the expenditures are 
disproportionately small. The daily papers 
] : O or S1O00.000 very easily 


on are hardly ever used 


a national campal 
le mills, the only advertisers in these 

No More Darning 

Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose 
for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet attach ‘* Racine 
Feet’’ to legs of hosiery by our new 
Stockinette Stitch, and you have a 
pair of hose as good as new. Cost 
only 10c. and a few moments’ time. 

Racine Feet come in cotton,sizes 5 to 11, 
black or white. Price l0c.a pair; prepaid. 

Booklet, *‘The Stockinette Stitch,” 
tells everything 

Sent free. Agents wanted. 





Racine Knitting Co, 
Dept. C, Racine, Wis. 


FIG. 2. 


mediums which occur to the writer just now 


being Dr. Jaeger’s underwear, Dr. Deimel’s 
underwear and Fleischer’s yarn. In_ the 
magazines very few use large copy. There is 
one silk mil! with the distinction of being al- 
most the only really large advertiser in the 
magazines, and with the result that the No 
notuck Silk Company has made its pretty 
pussy famous and the name Corticellt per 
haps more nearly a household word than any 
other textile product. (Fig. 1.) The Racine 
Knitting mills, whose small but telli 
vertisements of Racine feet (Fig. 
vy familiar, have just begun 
| 


1 
or} 
oA 


come thorouch!l 


with large copy, but unfortunately on a mail 
order scheme which has seen its best days. A 
few others like Shawknit and the Lewis 
union suits are advertised by page copy 
None of these mills, however, spend anything 
approximating the sums invested by corset 


manufacturers, soap houses or the food pro- 


duct people. The annual appropriations of 


some of these run from $400,000 to $500,000, 
conservatively at least a quarter of a million 
ar. 

usual space used in magazines by tex- 
tile mills is three or four inches such as 
“Lovely Lansdowne” of the Victoria Mills, 
Ypsilanti Health Underwear, etc. Fifty-six 
lines, single column, that is, four inch space, 


a fair quantum, but there are so fe 

these advertisers in the textile line t 
the total will make but a very tiny perce 
age of the 9300, 00 OOO said to have been 
vested in advertising last year in the Unit 
States. This is shown by such publicati 
as the Ladies’ Home Journal and the Wor 
an’s Home Companion which. ought c 
tainly to carry a large proportion of text: 


mill business. Upon looking over a rece 
of the former we find a total of text 


advertising as follows 
Silks 


Dre 


DOME Saxiiawiny ere da sn ar ( 


Compare this with the total for on 
finished dress article alone, viz., corsets, © 
& 1/4 columns, or the following: 

Houschold fut 1 =e aai.sta We 12% 


POOR DIOUUOUS: vas svascaecetastancespacs. EO 


Considering that evervbody wears hosie1 


and comparatively few persons are addicte: 


to predigested breakiast foods, a grand total 


of 1 3/4 columns for underwear and hosiet 
as against 16 3/4 columns for food products 
seems odd. 

\Miagazines like the Review of Reviews and 
\IcClure’s show similar figures. A recent is 
sue of the Review of Reviews, for instan 

advertising space divided as follows: 
I] page 
13 page 


5'4 page 


page 
pag 
pag 
NEED NOT SPEND A FORTUNE. 

‘rom these and similar figures it would 
seem that a textile manufacturer need mn 
spend anywhere nearly as large a sum to 
force attention to his wares as would a make 
of corsets. A four-inch advertisement of 
corset would be lost next to a page advet 
tisement of the Kabo or American Lad 
corset, but the 56-line advertisements of S 
H. & M. skirt binding have been seen and 
read by this time, we may presume, by every 
reading woman in the land 

E. T. GuNDLACH 

115 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


To be continued 
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CORKSCREW WEAVES; THEIR CON- 
STRUCTION AND APPLICATION TO 
WORSTED TROUSERINGS, COATINGS 
AND SUITINGS. 


call 


double twills or better yet oblique warp effect 


Corkscrew weaves are what we may 
rib weaves, and similar to the latter system of 
weaves require, as a rule, a high warp texture, 
especially when dealing with Pure corkscrews 
and where the warp forms both the face and 
back of the fabric, the filling resting in this in- 
stance imbedded between said warp threads, being 
neither visible on face nor back of the structure. 
Certainly with reference to dertvative cork- 
screws this affair is more or less modified, the 
filling in some instances playing a most import- 
ant part in the character, construction, as well 
as pattern of the fabric. In some few instances 
again, pure corkscrews—like for example our 5 
harness corkscrew weave—(used 2. in order to 
give the filling a chance to show more promi- 
nently on the face of the fabric) are used in 
connection with a low texture in the construc- 
tion of fancy worsted suitings (both in plain 
colors as well as mixes), said corkscrew in this 
instance closely resembling a granite weave on 
account of the filling showing through between 
the thus open twill line effect of the fabric. 
Corkscrew weaves may be divided into pure or 


common and fancy effects. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PURE CORKSCREWS. 
The same are obtained from our regular or 
}5° twills by means double, 2z.e., satin draws. 
The lowest number of harness to construct a 
corkscrew for is 5 harness, after which they can 
be designed for any number of harness as the 
case may require. We will now describe the 


construction of a few of the most prominent 
weaves of this kind, a close study of which will 
readily demonstrate to the student that an end- 


less variety of this class of weaves can be 


designed. Pure corkscrew weaves are best 
designed, or suited, for an uneven number of 
harness for their repeat, since in this instance 
only a uniform connection on either side of the 
double twill can be made, z.e., the cut lines 
between the twills are uniform, a feature not 
possible to do if dealing with a_ corkscrew 
weave having an even number of harness for 


their repeat. 


CORKSCREWS CONSTRUCTED FOR AN 
NUMBER OF 


UNEVEN 
HARNESS REPEAT. 

Of the accompanying diagrams of corkscrew 
weaves : 
harness cork- 


Fig. 1 shows the common 5 


screw weave, repeat 5 X 5, and which it de 
15° twill 
Pee oe oe ee 
3, as clearly shown by the two kinds of 


~~ 


rived from the regular *, 5 harness 
by means of its satin draw: 


ms Des 
type used in diagram of weave and of which 
either kind of type—considered by itself, side 


by side—shows the *, 5 harness foundation 
twill previously referred to. 
Fig. 2 shows the regular 7 harness corkscrew 
derived 
twill by 


Fy 59 24 OG 35 Fs By 35 


weave, repeat 7 X 7, and which is 
from the common +4, 7 harness 45 
means of its satin draw: 


5, 2, 6, 3, 7, 4, as again clearly shown by the 
two kinds of type used in our diagram of the 
weave and of which, considering each type m 
or © by itself, either one type clearly shows the 
foundation twill. 

In the same manner as thus far described, dia- 
gram Fig. 3 shows the common g harness cork- 
screw weave, repeat 9 X 9 and which in turn is 
derived from the regular *, 9 harness 45° twill 
23 793s By 4s 
» 8, 4, 9, 5; either kind of 


by means of its satin draw 7, 6, 2, 


a, oe nS ae 


9 —~9 /9 


type as used in the diagram, if considered by it- 


self showing the foundation twill previously re- 


ferred to. Similar to the three common cork- 


screws thus shown respectively for 5, 7 and 9 
harness, we can construct them for 11 


or more 
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harness; however, 9 will be about the limit of 
these weaves for practical work, for 1.1 and 13 
harness a different construction of a corkscrew 
being used and which two weaves in turn later 
will be dealt with. 


23 3 
the points where the two twill lines meet 7.e., 


Examining weaves figs. 1, 2 and 32 closely at 


the warp threads exchange from face to back of 
structure and vice versa, we readily see the uni- 
form ‘‘cut off” or equal overlapping of warp 
threads in their exchange from risers to sinkers 
This 


feature as already mentioned is only possible 


and vice versa as previously referred to. 


see 
iL 
se 
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CORKSCREWS CONSTRUCTED FOR AN EVE> 
NUMBER OF HARNESS REPEAT, FROM ON} 


45° TWILL. 


Fig. 4 shows the six harness corkscrew as j 
obtained in turn from the *, 6 harness twill by 
means of satin draw 7, 4, 2, 5, 3, 6, 4, 1, 5, 2 
6, 4 


in one instance the two warp floats overlap 


In this instance we will readily see that 


each other as is the case in the previously ex- 
plained three examples of corkscrews designed 
for an uneven number of harness for the repeat 
of the weave, whereas in the othér instance we 


see that warp floats do not overlap, giving at 












































when dealing with corkscrews designed for an 
uneven number of harness for their repeat and 
for which reason 5, 7,9 (and i1 and 13 har- 
ness as will be explained later on) harness 


corkscrews are ¢he weaves more particular 
used in the manufacture of corkscrew fabrics 
executed either in plain colors, piece dyed or 
staple mixtures and where a uniform ‘‘cut off” of 
the twill lines is an essential feature for a 
salable face. As we will see from diagrams 
Figs. 4, 5, 6and 7, this equally cutting off of the 
twill lines is not possible when dealing with a 


° twill of an 


corkscrew designed from one 45 
even number of harness repeat, and where every 
alternate cut off line only will be uniform in 


effect. 











their point of meeting, the filling a slight chanc 
to show (over two warp threads) on the face of 
the fabric. Repeat of this corkscrew is 12 & 6. 

Fig. 5 shows the 6 harness corkscrew weave 
obtained from the #,; 6 harness 45° twill by 
means of the same draw as used in the pre- 
viously given example. In this example one 
of the cut-offs of the twill corresponds again to 
those as used in connection with the uneven 
harness corkscrews (figs. 1, 2 and 3) whereas 
for the other cut-off the two warp threads pre- 
viously to their exchange from face to back and 
vice versa overlap each other for two successive 
picks producing in turn a less prominent cut-off 
No filling (as 
compared to the former 6 harness corkscrew ) 


line than in the other instance. 
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will in this instance have a chance to show on 
the face of the cloth, that is, provided a suffi- 
ciently high warp texture is used in the construc- 
on of the fabric. 
Fig. 6 shows the 8 harness corkscrew de- 
twill 


Repeat of weave 12 x 6. 
signed from the +; 8 harness 45 and 
which corkscrew is identical in its construction 
and cut-off effects to the 6 harness corkscrew 
shown in diagram fig. 4. Considering respec- 
tively either all the even or uneven number of 
warp threads by itself (either m or © type) will 
readily show the foundation twill. Repeat of 


corkscrew 


Fig. 7 corkscrew de- 


twill 


shows the S harness 


signed from the *, 8S harness 45 and 


which corkscrew in its construction and cut-off 


effects is identical to the 6 harness corkscrew 


Repeat of weave 


shown in diagram Fig. 5. 


io MO 
THE If AND [3 HARNESS CORKSCREW 

are standard weaves for piece dyed worsteds, 
being at the same time also frequently used in 
connection with wool dyed structures both in 
plain colors and mixtures. Both weaves on ac- 
count of their full face (prominent float of warp 
on face of fabric to that on back of structure) 


produce excellent fabrics and with a proper se- 
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lection of texture can hardly be surpassed by any 
other weave. The cut-off line in these structures 
is, besides being uniform, of a milder character 
to those in corkscrews of regular construction. 
Keeping the warp in the present instance more 
on the face of the structure will certainly in 
turn throw more of the filling to the back. 

Fig. 8 shows the 11 harness corkscrew in 
turn obtained from the *,;%, 11 harness 45° 
twill by means of its satin draw thus: 1, 4, 75 
10, 2, 5,8, 11, 3,6 andg. The two kinds of 
type in diagram are not given for the purpose 


of simplifying construction of weave to the 


draft 


quoted) but for the object in view to show cut- 


student (for which consult previously 


off effect of the warp threads. Repeat of the 
weave II X II. 

Fig. 9 shows the 13 harness corkscrew as is 
obtained from the *,4, 13 harness 45° twill by 
means of its satin draw 1, 5, 9, 13, 4, 8, 12, 3s 
7, 11, 2, 6, 10 or take one and skip three, and 
which draw will readily explain the construction 
of the corkscrew, the two kinds of type being 
used for the purpose to show more clearly the 
cut-off effect of the warp threads in their ex- 
change from risers to sinkers and vice versa. 


Repeat of weave 13 X 13. 
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CORKSCREWS CONSTRUCTED FOR AN EVEN 
NUMBER OF HARNESS REPEAT, FROM TWO 
15° TWILLS. 

When combining two regular twills of an 
even number of harness repeat into a corkscrew, 
the disadvantage of the difference in the cut-off 
lines of the twills as mentioned in connection 
with weaves Figs. 4 to 7 is omitted, however, a 
higher number of harness, for the corkscrew 
twill thus constructed, will be required; again 
the size of the twills in the corkscrew will vary 
according to combination of foundation twills 
selected. Weaves for the present division of 
corkscrews are shown by means of Figs. 10 and 
Il. 

Fig. 10 shows the combination of the +, and 
'. 6 harness twills, drafted alternately one end 
from the +, (see m type) and one end from the 

(see | type) twill. Repeat of the cork- 
screw weave 12 X O. 

Fig. 11 shows the combination of the 4, and 
+. 8 harness twills, drafted alternately one end 


4 


from the (see m type) and one end from the 


+, (see © type) twill. Repeat of the cork- 
screw weave 16 x 8. 


CORKSCREWS SHOWING FILLING TWILLS. 

This sub-division of our corkscrew weaves is 
readily explained by means of diagrams Figs. 12 
to 15. The foundation of this division of cork- 
screws are our regular or 45° twills. 

Fig. 12 shows such a corkscrew as derived 
from the *, 6 harness 45° twill drafted thus: 
I, 3, 25 45 39 5> 4 6, 5, 1, 6, 2. Repeat of 
weave 12 X 6. The size of the filling effect 
twill in this weave is ‘‘over 4 warp threads.” 

Fig. 13 shows a corkscrew derived from the 
', 7 harness 45° twill drafted thus: 1, 4, 2, 5, 
3,6, 4, 755, 1, © 2, 7, 3. Repeat of weave 
14 X 7. Size of filling effect twill ‘‘over 4 
warp threads.” 

Fig. 14 represents a corkscrew obtained in 
turn from the +, 8 harness 45° twill drafted 

3, 6. 1 ee 3. 


thus: 1, 4, 2, 5, 3, 9» 45 7» 5s : 
Repeat of weave 16 & 8. Size of filling 


5+ 


ie 
effect twill ‘over 4 warp threads.” 

Fig. 15 is the corkscrew derived from the +, 
g harness 45° twill drafted thus: 1, 5, 2, 6, 3, 
> 1, 7, 2,5, 3,9, 4- Repeat of 


s = 


5 Re Os 6 


weave 18 X g. Size of filling effect t 


‘tover 4 Warp threads.” 


CURVED CORKSCREWS, 


This subdivision of corkscrews is det 
from the regular or 45° twills by drafting 
latter by means of satin draws alternately fi 
left to right and right to left, continuing in 
manner until a repeat of the weave is obtain 
Weaves Figs. 15 and 16 are designed in t! 
manner. 

Fig. 16 shows such a curved corkscrew 
rived from the +, 7 harness 45° twill by mea 
of drafting thus: 1, 5, 2, 6, 3, 7, 4, I, 5, 2, 6. 


39 7+ 4, 1, 5 (left to right), 1, 4, 7, 3, 6, 2 


1,4, 7,3, 6, 2, 5 (right to left). Repeat of 


weave 30 X 7; to be woven on 7 harness by 
means of the following drawing-in draft: 1, 


By Oy Sy Gy Fu By Dy Be By Se Gy Fy By By 2, 7, 6, 
ee 


- > 


By By By Bs 7,6, 5, 4, 3, 23 or for 14 harness 


USE I, 2, 35 4, 5, 9 Jy 3, Gy 10, 18, 22, 13, 14 


Ks 
by By By Thy B35 13, TI, 10,9, G, 7, 0,545. 3. 2. 
Fig. 17 shows a curved corkscrew, drafted 
more flat as compared to the preceding weave, 
a feature obtained by drafting for each twill 
effect every other warp thread twice. The 
foundation for the present weave is the 4 
7 harness 45° twill drafted thus for the cork- 
SCTEW : 1, $5 3, O, 2, Oy By Fs by By By Fy §, 2, 4, 
Fs Gy Py Oy Ba Sy Be be Fe by Fs Be 5, 

The italic numbers show thx 

additional drawing on a harness as drawn once 
before in order to give in this instance to the 
corkscrew twill the flat effect desired. Draft 
thus quoted is in this instance the drawing-in 
draft required to weave the present corkscrew 
in connection with 7 harness, using the found- 
ation twill = the +, 7 harness 45° twill—for 


harness chain. 
SPOTTING WITH FILLING 


upon the face of corkscrews is the next step for 
producing fancy effects; the affair being readily 
explained by means of one example, viz.: Fig 
15, showing filling spotting, arranged after th 
‘*plain motive,” upon a 7 harness regular cork- 
screw weave (see Fig. 2). Repeat of the new 
weave (2 changes in plain motive » 7 repeat 


of corkscrew) 14 warp threads *& 1 } picks. 
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FIGURED CORKSCREWS. 
In this division of corkscrew weaves figures 
if any size or form are produced by arranging 


Saad 


corresponding floating of alternate warp 


threads. Every even-numbered warp thread 

for example) being used for producing either 
figure or ground effect, vice versa every uneven- 
numbered warp thread being used for producing 
the reverse effect. Weave Fig. 19 is an exam- 
ple of such a figured corkscrew weave, m show- 
ing one effect, vice versa - type as showing the 
other. Repeat of the weave 20 harness & 55 


picks. 


Having thus given a thorough explanation of 
corkscrew weaves, we next will give 
HEIR) PRACTICAL APPLICATION—MORE PAR- 
rICULARLY IN FANCY EFFECTS—TO WOVEN 
FABRICS, 
quoting in turn complete construction of the 
respective structures which in turn comprise 
some of the latest novelties in worsteds, in 
fancy trouserings and suitings, as well as piece 
dyes. 


Weay e 


corkscrew, as used in connection with a wool 


Fig. 20 shows a spotted 13-harness 


or piece-dyed 


WORSTED SUITING. 


Repeat of weave 26 K 26. Texture as used 


with the fabric under consideration is thus : — 


ti e 
tharp 


-6,336 ends, 2/50’s worsted, 26-harness straight, 
or 17-harness fancy drawing-in draft. 

Reed:—16 X 6 

Fillins 

Fini 


66 inches wide in loom. 
-105 picks per inch, all single 20’s worsted. 


-Worsted finish ; 
Weave 


with filling effect. 


50 inches wide. 
Fig. 21 shows a figured cork 
Repeat 16 xX 38. 


shows a regular twill line working *, 


>? 
whereas m shows the figured effect 2, working 


for two threads alike and then rising for two 


picks on the next warp thread, in turn forming 
right-angular-shaped filling-effect spots of ‘‘over 


2 and over 4 warp threads” respectively. A 


good color combination and texture with refer- 
ence toa 

WORSTED TROUSERING 
for this weave is thus : — 


Warp:—8,320 ends; 16-harness straight draw. 
Reed:—164 X 8 = 63 inches wide. 

Dre — 

-nds, 2/52’s worsted, dark 

nds, 2/52’s worsted, medium 

2/52's worsted, dark 

/s2's worsted, light.. 

2/52°s worsted, medium 


»*s worsted, light. 


€ 
€ 
€ 
en 
€ 
€ 


1 end, 


Repeat of pattern: 24 ends. 
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»2 shows a variation (compared 
S) of an it-harness corkscrew 
t 4. rr-harness 45° twill by 


Gs 
Simila, 


> 


its satin draw 1, 5, 9, 2, 6, 10, 3; 
Repeat of weave II X II. 
to the 11 and 13-harness corkscrew shown re_ 


spectively by means of weaves Figs. 8 and 9, 


the new 


weave 


thus shown is well adapted — 


iccount of its 


full 


warp face 


and piece-dy ed 


« 
WORSTED SUITINGS. 


-for plain 
4 
2s 


\ good construction for such a fabric being : 


6:—6,300 ends; larness straight 
worsted. 
6 = 70 inches wide in loom. 
ng:—30 cut woolen yarn. 
Cloth finish; 10% take-uy 


nches finished width. 


draw, 2/50’s 


) during fulling; 


sS's worsted; 24-harness stra 


1es wide in loom. 


135 pi ks per inch, single 32’s worsted 
W orsted finish; 56 inches wide. 
Weave Fig. 25 shows a filling effect twill 
broken corkscrew applied to a 
FANCY WORSTED TROUSERING. 
Repeat of weave 192 * 16. The effects pro- 
duced in the new weave comprise two warp 
effect twill lines, shown by @ type, carrying 
between it another warp-effect twill line, shown 
by & type; the latter warp threads being some- 
what stitched, invisible on the face, to the fabric 
structure (in order to reduce their excessive 
float 12 down to 5 down) by means of risers 
shown by Gtype. The filling-effect twill, as 
produced in the fabric between the warp-effect 
twills previously referred to (see type), is 


‘Cover g-warp threads.’ 


Weave Fig. 22 shows a curved corkscrew, as 


> 


u ‘arp 
Reed. 


7,488 ends, 24-harness fancy draw 
194 X 6 64 inches wide in loom. 


3 
obtained from the 


12-harness 45° twill,- 


applied in texture and coloring to a 


WORSTED TROUSERING, 


7,488 ends ; 24-harness fancy draw. 


194 X 6 64 inches wide in the loom 


worsted, | 
vorsted, dark 
worsted, dark 


7,500 yards, per 


hows a figured corkscrew. 


ra weave well suited fora 


IECE-DYED WORSTED SUITING, 


for which is thus: 


Dy - 

nd, 2/so’s worsted, light 
end, 2/50’s worsted, dark 
end, 2/ worsted, dark 
*nd worsted, light 
nd, 2/5 worsted, light 
nd, ’s worsted, dark 
*s worsted, dark 
worsted, light 
worsted, light 

worsted, dark,.. 
worsted, dark 


@ 37, 
sted, 
sted, 
sted, 
sted, hig 
sted, lig 
sted, 
ted, 
rsted, | 
sted 
rste 
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POINTS ON MIXING COTTON. 

No thoughtful man can deny the import- 
ance of a proper system of mixing cottons in 
order to produce varn of a required price as 
well as of uniform quality and color. 

It is the most important of all the long and 
costly series of operations gone through in 
a spinning mill and has for its object to mix 
or mingle the different qualities of cotton so 
as to obtain a new quality, which shall be 
such an average of the qualities of each as 
may be required for the special kind of yarn 
ordered. This is really a work demanding 
tlie exercise of good judgment and consum- 
mate skill in handling and observing the 
of tint and which 1 
diverge from the normal tone or color of the 
cotion desired. 

Mixing can be done (a) in the “stack,” i. e., 
before picking, (b) at the intermediate or 


variations shade may 


finisher scutcher or (c) at the drawing frames. 
The first two are the most commonly used 
niethods. 

In a mixing room where a large number of 
bales are stored it is a good plan to compare 
the cottons in the different bales, as to their 
relative lengths of staple, color, cleanliness 


and 


cohesiveness. 

To make up a stack or bing of cotton is a 
matter of the first 
should never under any circumstances be left 
to careless hands, or to those who are ignor- 
ant as to the serious results of bad mixing. 

When the number of bales to be used in 
the mixing has been decided upon and the 
space to be occupied, and when dealing with 
bales not too light, hard, pressed, the bales 


very importance, and 


that are to be mixed should be brought for- 
ward one by one, opened, pulled into small 
pieces, and spread out equally over the whole 
surface of the bing, beginning at the bottom, 
and so on alternately, layer above layer, and 
trampled down. 

When 


pressed by means of which the cotton fibre is 


dealing with bales heavily com- 


more or less matted in cakes, mixing is most 
satisfactorily accomplished with the aid of 
the bale breaker, or a special heavy built 
hopper feed, by spreading a small quantity 


from each of a number of bales in 


ten 
turn upon the lattice of the bale breaker or 


say 
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in the hox of the hopper feed or similarly 


constructed bale breaker. The fibre as it is 
celivered from either machine is most con- 
eniently conveyed by traveling lattices about 
24 in. wide to its own mixing. These lat- 
t-ces are driven by bevel gearing, preferably 
from the bale breaker or the hopper feed, i. e., 
whichever machine is used for this purpose. 
Their direction of rotation (traveling lattices) 
can be changed at will, in turn effecting the 
conveyance of the material in several direc- 
The bale breaker or the hopper feed, 
whichever is used, may be placed either in 
the bale room or mixing room. 


tions. 


li the bales are much compressed and the 
flakes of cotton matted together like a wad, 
as we often get them, do not attempt to mix 
tnem until the have laid open some 
Remove the bands and half the cover 
and let them have rest for a day before con- 
fining the compressed flakes in a large mix- 


ing. 


bales 
tire. 


What they want in this state is air, 
and if left in an open state they will recover 
their natural condition by absorbing what air 
they require. Fibres of cotton are very sen- 
sitive and if exposed to a proper temperature 
will come back to their natural condition. 

\ temperature of 75 deg. in the mixing 
rooms will be found the best, as this tempera- 
ture gives the greatest power of absorption 
to cotton fibres. 

The amount vou mix will, or should be, 
governed by the quantity used, but, as a rule, 
mix enough to last one week, for mixings 
generally have more attention given to them 
when they are not too frequent. Besides, 
the numbers of varn will run more evenly 
and give better spinning than where small 
quantities are used. 

Whether mixing for warp or filling the 
‘otton should be as nearly equal in length 
of staple as possible, for when short and long 
cottons are mixed together, the long staple 
being a heavier body tends to throw out the 
short staple and the varn is sure to be un- 
equal and uneven, ete. 

Although the main object of mixing is to 
equalize differences of quality, cleanliness, 


staple, color, etc., in one lot of cotton, caused 
by the product of different plantations being 
mixed at ginneries or at the market, yet in 


many instances the blending of various cot- 
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tons has to be done with the object of econ- 
omy, for which reason we may have to mix 
a better (higher priced) quality with a poorer 
(cheaper) quality of cotton. 

It is essential to consider the price of the 
cottons mixed, so as to arrive at an average 
value. This question is subservient to their 
niixing qualities, that is, as to color, staple 
and other characteristics. 

In the hands of a man who can skillfully 
blend various qualities, the economical re- 
sults obtained are surprising. To be success- 
ful, however, a thorough knowledge of the 
different kinds of cotton available is abso- 
lutely necessary and anyone who neglects, 
or is ignorant of this side of the subject, will 
make a woeful failure. 

Mixing is of greater importance for me- 
dium yarns than for either low or high grade 
yarns. In many cases two, three or several 
qualities are mixed with a certain weight of 
waste produced by the several operations, 
and care must be taken to thoroughly incor- 
porate this waste with the higher qualities, 
forming the real basis, the object being to 
give the most useful and economical aver- 
ages. Many a good mixing has been spoiled 
by want of prudence or by recklessness on 
the part of the operatives. Warp mixings 
may be of a darker color because the yarn 
produced is darker owing to the increased 
twist, warp yarns being hard twisted. 

When you begin to take the cotton from 
the mixing for use, pull it out straight, from 
bottom to top, and keep it as straight as a 
wall until the whole is done. This will make 
an even distribution of the fibres from a 
given amount of cotton. 

A good way to mix dyed cotton is to have 
two mixings wherever possible. Use one 
first, then put down the mixing in the empty 
place and jet it stand until you use the other. 
Each should last from three days to a week, 
the latter preferred. The cotton in the mix- 
ing that is resting is gaining its best condi- 
tion for working, and this will repay many 
times the trouble in regularity, easy drawing 
and less waste. 

In some mills where little or no provision 
has been made for the storage of cotton, it 
becomes inconvenient to make mixings, 
which process is thereby obviated, but 


greatly to the disadvantage of the mill; and 
under such circumstances the cotton from 
the bales is sometimes fed to the hopper 
feeder or direct to the picker without a mix- 
ing, with the result that provided mixing at 
the scutchers or drawing frames is neglected, 
irregularity in the yarns becomes a common 
source Of complaint. In mills where such is 
the case the Bourne traveling platform for 
picker rooms should be used since by means 
of it mixing as well as ageing of the cotton 
wil result, in turn resulting in a more even 
and stronger yarn. With reference to said 
platform we find in line with each opener 
picker or picker feeder, a rack placed bedded 
in the floor under a platform of separate 
planks, which are removable by hand. After 
the cotton is placed on the platform, one man 
with a bar can move the entire load. The 
cotton supplied at the delivery end is always 
aged by the time it takes to travel from one 
end of the platform to the other, and during 
the processes of loading and unloading the 
cotton will be thoroughly opened up and 
mixed. The idea is so simple that it is easily 
installed by carpenters, so that the proprie- 
tors of the device, the Draper Company, 
simply sell the right to use, and furnish cast- 
ings for the rack when desired. 

When mixing cotton for strong yarns for 
the production of velvets, velveteens, alpacas, 
and mohair fabrics for example, a long and 
strong staple such as brown Egyptian is 
most suitable, a feature which readily ex- 
piains its constant increase of importation. 
‘Lhis cotton is known for its brown color and 
silky feel, its color and much of its strength 
being due to the endochrome or inner color- 
ing matter which is stored up in the cell wall 
of the fibre. Now and then this class of cot- 
ton varies in color, some bales instead of be- 
ing brown being almost white. If such bales 
are mixed indiscriminately with other bales 
of a browner color, it will tend to cause a 
discoloration of the varn, and where the 
varn is the whitest in color, there is every 
chance of its being weaker in those parts 
since the lighter colored brown Egyptian is 
weaker in the staple, probably owing to a 
paucity of the endochrome that is deposited 
internally in the inner part of the wall of the 
fibre. The several quotations under which 
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Egyptian cotton is priced in the market are 
good, fully good fair, good fair and fair which 
is the lowest quality. Between the grades 
good and fully good fair there is often an 
intermediate adopted, called extra 
fnily good fair. Other quotations are some- 
times used and are based upon the cotton 
being better in staple and in the general crop 
having come out better than was anticipated. 
Equality of length in staple and freedom 
from impurities are the essential points to be 
considered in mixing brown Egyptian.  Ir- 
regularity of length, unless the short fibres 
are combed out, must tell seriously upon the 
twist or warp yarn, whichever it may be, and 
as the cottons are higher in price than our 
Uplands it means a greater loss when the 
varns are spun defectively. The filling for 
velvets is often spun from a mixing of “peel- 
ers,’ which is about the best of our short 
stapled cottons, and is a cotton character- 
ized by its silky nature, in the present instance 
producing a good covering to the two-fold 
brown Egyptian warp which forms the back- 
bone of most velvets. When mixing Egyp- 
tian cottons with Florida Sea Island, which is 
of a different color but of similar length of 
staple, make the mixture in the drawing 
frame. 


grade 


~ 


POINTS ON COTTON CARDING. 





examination of the 
action of the card upon a certain quantify 
of cotton, together with the number of 
points of wire, or card teeth, acting upon a 
specific number of fibres as they pass a card 
of given dimensions will give an idea of the 
action of the carding engine upon the cotton 
fibres. 


A close and careful 


It wi:l generally be found that too 
much is expected from a carding engine, as 
in the eagerness to get the largest produc- 
tion possible from a specific plant of machin- 
ery, there is little regard given to the quality 
of the carding upon which so much depends 
for the quality of the yarn and the product of 
the mill. Experience in mill management 


clearly demonstrates the great importance of 
not overloading the card. 

Cotton when received at the mill may be 
examined and mixed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness, vet great variations in the 


CARDING COTTON 
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invoices and the difference in the effect upon 
the carding quality of the various grades of 
cotton will not be entirely overcome, and 
therefore it is quite essential that the cards 
should not be loaded beyond their capacity 
in order to card the hardest working cotton 
fairly well, if a good quality of yarn is ex- 
pected. 

Part of the objects to be obtained by the 
card are to lay the fibres as nearly parallel 
as possible, to remove the motes, bits of 
unripe seeds, neps and all other impurities, 
including very short fibre and lint from the 
surface of the seeds, and that which is made 
by the imperfect action of the saw gin and 
other destructive processes upon the delicate 
and minute fibres. 

It is not uncommon after the most careful 
selection in buying, opening, and mixing the 
cotton to find the work of a mill in an imper- 
fect condition. A careful inspection of the 
varn often reveals the results of poor ginning, 
the fibres being rolled into very small balls 
or neps. If we take up a pound of cotton 
from a lap with about one hundred millions 
of fibres and find in it large quantities of lint, 
dirt, motes, and neps, we realize the import- 
ance of bringing the carding operation up to 
a requisite point of perfection in order to 
dispense with the necessity of the more ex- 
pensive operation of combing, which cannot 
be afforded on some classes of goods where 
it is desirable for superior running work and 
first quality of goods. 

By the draft in the card, the removal of 
more of the heavy dirt, the reduction of the 
surface of the laps to as near perfect even- 
ness as possible, both in variation in weight 
per square yard and a level surface, is accom- 
plished and the liability of cut fibre in the 
thick portions of the lap greatly diminished. 

Previous to determining the weight of the 
sliver and draft of the card it must first be 
decided what number of grains the delivery 
at the railway head should weigh, provided 
a railway head is used. For example, if 
we have 100 grains per yard for the deliv- 
ery mentioned, with ten cards composing the 
section, and five of a draft on the head, the 
rule is thus:—Multiply the draft in the head 
by the weight desired, and divide the product 
hy the number of cards in the section; the 
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quotient will be the weight required from 
each card. 5 100 —+ 10 50 grains per 

yard from each 
In order to supply a demand or change to 
different counts, it is sometimes necessary to 
increase the quantity of production, which is 
gencraliy best done by quickening the speed 
of the doffer in proportion to amount fed. 
An objection against this method of increas- 
ing production is based on the fact that the 
dofter is pressed harder in the ratio of the 
speed imparted to the feed, while the main 
evlinder, on account of its velocity not being 
increased, has the same amount of extra 
work per square inch as if the weight of the 
fed to the card had received additional 

» vard. 

ident that the amount of carding 
is increased by the use of hardened steel 
ire, and the ethiciency of the carding is ex- 
tended by the surfaces of all parts of the wire 
being in perfect working distances on all 


parts of the card. To have a card work eco- 


nomically it should not card one ounce per 


Jur more than it can do well and make the 
strongest varn possible from a specific qual- 
itv of cotton, and this in connection with the 
machines in the preparatory processes in 
good working condition 


* 





TYING UP JACQUARD HARNESS FOR 
2, 3 AND MORE PLY CLOTH. 


— > 


1 


In the April number of the Textile World 
Record we gave by means of Fig. 5 on page 
g7, a most thorough explanation of “how to 
tie up the Jaccuard harness for single cloth,” 
and we now will proceed with more compli- 
cated tie-ups as used in connection with fab- 
rics constructed either with two systems warp 
one system filling, two systems warp two sys- 
tems filling: union fabrics comprising single 
as Well as double cloth tie-ups; fabrics con- 
structed with three systems warp one system 
filling, or three systems warp two systems 

or three systems warp three systems 

; in other words, two or three ply struc- 

tures in ali their variations, and by means of 

which the reader cannot help but master the 

principles of tying up a Jacquard harness for 
any number of ply fabrics. 


rHE STRAIGHT THROUGH TIe-UP IN TWO 
SECTIONS. 

For this method of tie-up two different 
Ways are possible: we can either use one Jac 
quard machine or two separate Jacquard 
machines for this purpose. The first men 
tioned system is explained by means of the 
accompanying diagram lig. 1, whereas dia 
gram Fig. 2 refers to the latter system. 

USING MACHINE AND COMBER-BOARD (OR 

COMPART-BOARD IN TWO EQUAL SECTIONS. 

This method of tying up a Jacquard har 
ness, as mentioned before, is readily ex 


plained by means of diagram Fig. 1 and re 
fers to the weaving of fabrics having two 
different kinds of warp which as a rule are of 
different color. 

Examining our illustration we find a 200 
Jacquard machine used, divided in two equal 
parts of 190 needles each. Although as a 
rule a 200 Jacquard machine refers to 52 X 
4 = 208 needles, we have used in the present 
diagram only 200 of these needles, i. e., 50 
rows, taking no account whatever of the two 
extra or reserve rows. This has been done 
for the sake of simplifying the drawing and 
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in turn study of subject to the reader. As 
before mentioned, there are found 50 rows in 
200 needles and of which we used needles 
1 to 100 tor the one system of warp, as indi- 
cated on bottom board of the machine by 
means of letter of reference A, using needles 
101 to and inclusive 200 for the other system 
ot warp, indicated r spectively on the bottom 
board of the machine by letter of reference B. 

Having given a thorough description of 
the method of dividing the Jacquard machine 
consider the 
which, in this 


has been divided width-ways into two sections 


in two sections, we next will 


comber-board and instance, 


(see dotted line a-b). This feature will give 


us, actually speaking, two comber-boards 


combined in one, viz: portion a-b-c-d as 


forming section of comber-board A, and por- 
tion a-b-f-e as forming section B of the 
A of comber-board, 


which is its rear section, corresponds to sec- 


comber-board. Section 
tion ot Jacauard machine indicated corre- 
spondingly by means of letter of reference A. 
Section B of comber-board (its front section) 
in the same way corresponds to section B of 
the Jacquard machine, or in other words the 
rear half of the Jacquard machine works in 
connection with the rear the 
comber-board and vice versa the sec- 


section of 
front 
tion ot the Jacquard machine in connection 
with the front section of the comber-board. 


rHE THREADING OF THE JACQI 
IS DONE THUS: 


ARD HARNESS 
7 


Each 


ranged “four rows deep,” 


section of the comber-board is ar- 
corresponding in 
this manner to one row in depth of the Jac- 
quard machine. The threading of the Jac- 
quard machine to the Jacquard harness is 
done “from right to left” and “rear to front,” 
the drafting of the comber-board being done 
correspondingly from “rear to front.” 
Examining our diagram, we find row num- 
ber 1 of the Jacquard machine indicated in 
full (showing neck cords extending through 
comber-board, and which for the practical 
man will be sufficient to indicate the Jac- 
quard machine) by means of neck cords 1, 2, 
3, 4; corresponding to the same number holes 
in the comber-board. Needle 100 (i. e., neck 


cord coming from hook 100) or the last 
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needle of section A in the machine is also 
shown. 

With reference to section B the first row 
of this section, i. e., neck cords coming from 
hooks 101, 102, 103 and 104 are shown in 
connection with its harness cords threaded to 
the corresponding holes in section B of the 
comber-board, neck cord as coming from 
hvok 200 of the Jacquard machine being also 
shown connected to its corresponding har- 
ness cord as in turn threaded to hole 200 in 
the comber-board. 


Fig.2 


Two divisions are shown in the tie-up, this 
being sufficient for the purpose of explaining 
the principles of the tie-up and in fact su- 
perior to using more divisions since in the 
latter instance the numerous amount of lines 
required to be drawn, would only bewilder 
the reader; g and h indicate imaginary lease 
rods forming the lease to the harness cord, 
this being done tor the purpose of showing 
the reader the 
harness, i. €., 


threading of this Jacquard 
one warp thread from section 
A to aiternate with one warp thread of sec- 
tion B and what would correspond to a com- 
bination in texture of fabric constructed with 
one face one 
back warp thread, or one figure one ground 


reference to its warp I : I, i. €., 


: the thread- 
IOI, 2, 102, 
2, 103, 4, 104, 5, 105, and so on until closing 
the division with 100, 


warp thread, as the case may be 
ing of the iease reading thus: 1, 


200. Division 2, or as 
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many divisions as might be used, are simply 
a repetition of the division thus explained. 
USING TWO JACQUARD MACHINES. 

In diagram 2 a corresponding tie-up to the 
one thus explained is shown, only that in this 
instance two 200 Jacquard machines are used, 
each machine operating its own section of 
the comber-boards. In all other respects this 


Fig 3 

tie-up corresponds to the one before ex- 
plained and for which reason no special ex- 
planation will be required further than men- 
tioning that section A of the comber-board 
(a-b-c-d) corresponds to Jacquard machine 
A, and section B of the comber-board (a-b- 
f-e) to Jacquard machine indicated by means 
of letter of reference B. Using two 200 Jac 
quard machines in this instance for each sec 
tion will bring goo warp threads within the 
compass of each division, as compared to the 
200 warp threads used in the previous exam 
ple, or in other words two 200 Jacquard 
machines equal 400 needles, etc. (+ 2 re- 
serve rows for each machine) for the present 
tie-up, compared to the single 200 Jacquard 
niachine used in previous explained tie-up. 

Jacquard machine A comprises harness 
cords indicated in our diagram I to 200, only 
the first row of neck cords of the machine and 
the last neck cord of the last row of the ma- 
chine being shown (the latter one by means 
of slightly heavier line so as to form more of 
a contrast to the eye). Jacquard machine B 
coniprises harness cords indicated by means 
of 1’ 2’ 3’ 4’, being the first row of neck cords 


froin this machine and which finishes by 
means of neck cord 200’. Numerals and let 
ters of references, with reference to machin 
and comber-board, are selected correspond 
ingly and consequently anybody can readil 
follow the tie-up; g and h are again imagit 
ary lease rods showing that the leasing ot 
the harness (i) i. e., the drawing-in of the 
warp will be thus: 1, 1’, 2, 2’,3, 34,45 5. 5 
etc., closing the division by 200 200’. On 
two divisions are shown, which, however, ar 
sufficient to explain the use of any number of 
divisions as the case may require. 
A UNION TIE-UP, COMPRISING THE WEAVING O01 
SINGLE AS WELL AS DOUBLE CLOTH, 
is shown by means of diagram Fig. 3. 
amining Our machine, we find again a 
machine (for the sake of simplifying 
affair) used, the same being divided in this 
instance in two unequal portions, the larger 
portion or needles (and its corresponding 
hooks and neck cords) 1, 2 and up to and 
inclusive 132 being used for one section (A 
needles 133 to 200 being used for the othe: 
section (B). The comber-board is arranged 


correspondingly, needles 1 to 132 working 


one section of the comber-board, all over its 


width (rear section), the other section of the 
niachine, i. e., the front section B, comprising 
needles 133 to 200, working a portion of thi 
front comber-board section only, the other 
portion of said front comber-board section 
not being threaded. 

[It will be readily seen from the diagran 
that where the threading of the Jacquard 
harness in two sections comes in the affair, 
the same refers to double cloth, but where 
the rear section only comes into play, the 
afiair refers to single cloth pure and simpl 
only. In the present tie-up the affair cer- 
tainly refers more to figured dress goods 
stripes, and in which instance needles I to 
132 are used for interlacing the ground struc- 
ture oi the fabric, needles 133 to 200 being 
used for the figure warp as producing figured 
stripes upon the ground structure previously 
referred to, a method of designing explained 
in the present issue of the Textile World 
Record under the heading of “Practical 
Points of Fancy Dress Goods.” The lease of 
the tie-up would consequently read thus: 1, 

. 4, 5, 6, and so on until coming to warp 
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thread 32. After this, double cloth leasing 
33, 133, 34, 134, and so on until 
‘losing the double leasing by means of har- 
After this, single cloth 
IOI, 103, 
104, 105 and so on until closing the first 
section of the tie-up by means of 


begins thus: 


ness cords 100, 200. 
leasing again begins thus: 102, 

harness 
cord 132. 

In the rear section of the tie-up, as well as 
we have shown 
harness cords I, 2, 3, 4, and 132 threaded. 
In the front section of the comber-board as 
well as machine (figure portion of the affair) 
we only have shown the first and last harness 
‘ord threaded from its neck cord to its proper 


section of the machine (A) 


hole in the comber-board, i. e., harness cord 
This for the 
sake of simplifying the present tie-up to the 


133 and 200. has been done 
reader, since provided more rows would have 
been shown threaded an immense number of 
lines would have been the result in the illus- 
tration, in turn bewildering the reader. For 
this same reason only two divisions of the 
tie-up have been shown, but each in its prin- 
ciples will explain the affair for any number 
of dwisions, i. e., for any width of fabric to 

be made. 
!'YING UP A JACQUARD HARNESS FOR 
PLY 


rHREE 
CLOTH, I. E., THREE SECTIONS. 

is an affair readily explained by means of 
diagram Fig. 4. The same refers to a 400 
jacquard machine and which comprises 52 
rows in its width 416 


hooks, Rows 5! 


8 rows deep 
needles, neck cords, ete. 
und 52 are known as the “reserve rows” of 
the machine and either can be used or not as 
the case may require. In our example we 
used one of these rows, i. e., row number 51; 
row number 52 not being used, and for this 
reason it is indicated by small dots, see 
arrow Ss. 

We consequently in our present example 
mean by a 400 machine, a Jacquard machine 
having 51 8 = 408 needles, hooks, and 
and the present in- 
stance we divided in three equal parts width 


m4 - 


ways (a to b) of the machine. 51 + 3 = 17 


rows (width ways of the machine) for each 
section, and 17 & 8 (depth of the machine 
b to c) = 136 needles, hooks and neck cords 
for each section of said machine. 
(.\) comprises needles, etc., 1 to 


neck cords, which in 


Section I 
1 36. 


pec- 





tion 2 (B) comprises needles, etc., 137 to 232. 
Section 3 (C) comprises needles, etc., 233 to 
408. 

In the manner as have thus 
divided our Jacquard machine in three equal 


Same we 
portions we have done the same with our 
comber-board, dividing the same in three 
equal section A B C respectively. Section A 
of the comber-board in turn corresponds to 
its correspondingly indicated section of the 
machine, i. e., neck cords of section A of the 
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2 Diviston 


machine carry those leashes of the Jacquard 
threaded to section A of the 
comber-board. The same affair refers to 
section B of comber-board and machine, and 
similarly to section C of either. The first 
four neck cords of either section are shown, 
in our diagram, having its respective harness 
threaded in the comber-board, each 
section finishing with the threading of the 
last neck and its harness cord to its 
corresponding hole in the comber-board. 
Only two divisions are given in the tie-up, 
the first division only being shown threaded, 
both for the purpose of simplifying the dia- 
gram to the reader, since too many lines in 
the drawing would only bewilder the eye; e 
and f again indicate the imaginary leasing of 
the Jacquard harness which is thus: I, 137, 
273, 2, 138, 274, 3, 139, 275, 4, 140, 276, 5, 
141, 277, and so forth until closing each divi- 
sion respectively by means of harness cords 
136, 272, 408. 


harness as 


cords 


cord 
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IMPROVEMENTS TO FINISHING MA- 
CHINERY. 


rHE SHEAR. 


the latest improvements to this 

hine consists in providing convenient 
means for facilitating the lifting of the cut- 
ting parts, comprising the shearing revolver 
and ledger blade, away from the guide rest, 
for permitting free passage over the guide 
f the end connecting seams and similar 
rescences in the fabric without interfer- 

or contact with the cutters, or for any 

) ent or correction in the running of 

the goods; also, to thus afford means whereby 
the attendant is enabled to raise the shearing 
cutters as required, while leaving both hands 
at liberty for distending the cloth, removing 
wrinkles therefrom, or for otherwise manipu 
lating the fabric or machine as may be de 
manded. Previously this lifting of the cut 
ting parts had to be performed by the attend 
ant taking hold of the cross bar at the front 
t the frame on which the shearing revolver 
mounted, and this usually 


cylinder is 
quired him to stand centrally in front of the 
ine, especially in the ca f a broad 
and also ré ql 

+] 


thi hands to prop 

tting parts. 

fhe accompanying illustration represents 
a side view of such parts of a cloth shearing 
machine as will show the nature of the new 
lifting mechanism. 

letters of references in the illustration 
indicate thus: A the main frame, B the guid- 
ing rest over which the fabric is drawn for 
presentation of its pile or nap to the shearing 
cutters, C the ledger blade, and D the shear- 
ing cylinder or revolver as mounted upon the 
cutter carrying frame F, that is connected by 
a hinge to the stationary frame A by the 
shaft or axis E and is adapted to swing up- 
ward or away from the guide rest B. H indi- 
cates the feed or draft roll, I the brush, and 
a the guide rollers for directing the cloth 
(represented by the dot and dash line K) 
throveh the machine in the direction indi- 
] 


cated. 


Referring to the new lifting device more 
particularly we find provided at each side of 


the machine a lifting connection 3, having an 
upper end or head 5 operatively engagable 
with the cutter carrying frame F, while its 
lower end is joined by a pivot-stud 4 to the 
rear arm of a rocker-lever 6, that is mounted 
on a fulcrum axis or shaft 7, supported in 
stationary bearings 8, fixed to the lower part 
of the frame A, said shaft being movable in 
its bearings and extending across the frames 
for uniting the rocker-levers at each side of 
the machine to rock in unison; g indicates 
a pedal-bar or foot board supported upon 
the forwardly-projecting arms of the rocker- 
levers 6 and which foot board extends across 
the front of the machine. The upper part of 





the connecting bar 3 1S supported to slide in 
| 


a guide 10, attached to machine-frame, an 
the head 5 of the bar is furnished with a jaw 
adapted to engage with a projection 12, fixed 
in the end of the cutter carrying-frame. The 
slot or opening through the guide 10 is elon- 
gated to pernut limited backward-and-for 
ward swing ol the bar 3 to accommodate the 
curved line of movement of the hinged frame 
Fr, and a small spring 13 being attached to 
the counecting bar to normally draw it to the 
front end of said slot. 

The jaW Ol the forked head 5 is best dis- 
posed in inclined position or arranged to 
approximately correspond with the are or 
line of movement of the swinging end of the 
frame F, and said jaw is open upwardly, but 
engages beneath the stud 12, so that while 
the cutter carrying frame F can also be lifted 
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independently by hand by the hand bar (not  /#/ing:—78 picks per inch, arranged thus 
k, 2/64’ orsted ick and white twist 
rsted, 1 


shown) as provided in front to the cutter ick? 2 
carrying frame, without reference to the con- ene Sees Sees sae 


. ] e : 1 
nection 3, the studs 12 passing by this 


method of lifting the cutting device out of 
‘ Mi 1 . F ‘ Worsted finish, 56 inches wide 
the forks 5 and returning thereinto when the 
frame is again dropped to working position aes 


The connecting rods 3 are provided at either 
their upper or lower ends with adjusting Woolen Cheviot Suiting (Stripe effect). 
means for varying the length thereof. Said 


sans consis ota vroover “a tT ~ jt i 
mean nsist of a g1 ved bracke 15, em secuescoesocose 
bracing the bar 3 and provided with an end- gee ome 

eel | ieee | telat 

ug Lie) | ee | ere 
, Poet | ele) | intel | io 
thereon, and clamping-screw 17, arranged es =e Be ee 
iit aes ea ; " oO Lee |) ie | 
through longitudinal slots in the plate of the o |e Sn Ces Ss Cee 


1 
I 
1 
| 
h 


wise adjusting screw 16, fitted in a 


member for holding and releasing the adjust Complete Weave. Repeat 26 X 4. 
ment 
, : : . ‘ 2,296 ends, 8-harness fancy draw 
In the operation of the machine the attend- / 
: : al 4 17% X 2 65? inches wide 
ant by placing his foot upon the foot board 9 
effects the lifting of the cutting parts away 
from the guide-rest whenever necessary or 
desired without passing to the central front 
of the machine. 


NOVELTIES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Worsted Suiting (Stripe). 


Repeat 48 X 4 


Warp:—4,860 ends in warp, 12-harness fancy 
Reed:—19 X 4 64 inches wide in loom 
Dress 


1 end, 
1end, 
rend 
end, t ' 
ends, 2/64’ rsted dark vray 
ends, 2 


ray and wh 


“we 


end, 2/64’ orsted, dark gray 


ee eee ee 


ends, 2/ 

rnds, 2/64" 
nd, 2/64’ 
nds, 2/64 
2ends, 2/6,’ 


c 
¢ 
‘ 
« 
¢ 
€ 
€ 
« 
e 
« 
€ 
€ 
c 
€ 
€ 


e=- 


rend, 2/64’s worsted. green end Vin Woolen cheviot finish; scour well, clip on 


shear, steam and } 56 inches finished width. 
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Worsted Trousering. Worsted Suiting (Stripe effect). 


Complete Weave. 














Repeat 32 X 4. 





Warp:—3,975 ends, 8 or 16-harness fancy draw. 







Hy Complete Weave. Repeat 82 X 3. Reea 154+ X 4 (double reeds) 64 inches wide in loom 
; Dre 5 
_— : 
Warp:—8,635 ends, 16-harness fancy draw. end, 2/36’s worsted, gra i te 
. ( 8 dents (@ 8 ends } 66 inches width of twist pikes ae end, | 
. é¢a 10 X ) ( end, 2/36’s worsted, black end, 
é 2 dents (@ 9 ends fabric in reed. end, 2/36’s worsted, gray and whit 

















































> 
tf rs vist 
| end, 100/2’s silk, white : ee ght ge to I 
, , » } vorstec 1 pst 
s s/6a? rsted b and pear! twis ro ’ . x 8 ( 1 ¢ = 
| end, afa's worsied, dar drab and pearl twist voreeds dark “gray {X S=16endsy 
rend, 2 § worsted, black. i twist eee 

; d, 2/64’s worsted, dark drab and pear rend 6’s worsted. black 
‘ end, 2/72’s worsted, drab end ¥s vorsted rreen cad | 
E end, 2/64’s worsted, gray and white twist 4 iid. teeetiiietal Sania a x ¢ 2 ends, 

nds, 2 ’s worsted, blac bh t ° } 
p t a 2 vorste ; ack ind blue tw and cinnamon twist | 
¢ € a, 2 8S worsted, « ‘ end, 2 26) vorsted, black ‘ d, ) 
‘ vhite tw end, 2/36’s worsted, gray and white twist..... 
. i 1 end, 2/36’s worsted, black 1end 
> . ) and pea 1 end, 2/36’s worsted, gray and white twist e! 
+f : 1 end, 2/36’s worsted, black 
f é ab and pearl twist 9 2; . ) 
¥ end, 30's worsted and 2/60’s worsted, dark gravy x s&s end 
c twist eee sees . 

t ‘ sa , 1 end, 2-fold, 2/64’s worsted, black and red twist 
e gray pet sigen ” ° end, 30's worsted black, and 2/60’s worsted dark gray 
€ acK and Diue twis twist Me rend 
Fad — 1 end, 2/36’s worsted, black ... ave rend 
P rray and white. end, 30's worsted black, and 2/60’s worsted dark gray 

r e1 - 

; twist 1end 
' is i t natt 1 end, 2-fold, 2/64’s worsted, black and red twist ene e 
4 2 ends in repeat of pattern. end, 30's worsted black, and 2/60's worsted dark gray 
' Filling:—70 picks per inch, all plain, 2/64’s worsted, twist ‘ 

3 k end, 2/36’s worsted, black aan } 
‘ACK. rend, 40’s worsted green, and 2/So’s drab and x 2¢ 
Finish W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. cinnamon twist \ 
- end, 2/30's worsted, black . c 
~~ ——_¢—____—_— ; 
é Repeat of patter Send 
sa: : } pa 2 
4 Worsted Suiting (Stripe ). Fillin 66 picks per inch, arranged thus 
} 1 pick, 2-fold, 2/64’s worsted, black and red t 
. en 3} picks, 2/36’s worsted, black 





1 pick, 2-fold, 2/64’s worsted, black and red t st 
59 picks, 2/36’s worsted, black 












64 picks in repeat of pattern 


Finish: —W orsted finish, 56 inches wid 







—_— + 


MOIRE EFFECTS ON THE LOOM. 















































h Complete Weave Repeat 48 X 4. 
; Warp:—4,160 ends, 14-harness fancy draw. A German firm has discovered a method of 
_ #:—10 X 4 = 65 inches width of fabric in reed. producing moire effects during the weaving 
eee yee =a process. The yarn after it leaves the warp 
op See ek: = rend. beam passes over a roller having a variable 
7 worsted, eee oe Raters diameter. When the high places come op- 
; sete ane e aad posite the yarn the latter is subjected to an 
ob ee enn Ree = rend. increased tension which is relaxed when the 
: penne send. lower parts of the roller are reached. This 
| wore pe rend. Causes the yarn to run alternately tight and 
's worsted, mix. end. slack in the cloth and produces the well- 
f 's worsted, dark green... 0.-..2020. Lend known moire effect which can be varied at 
‘ worsted, i nel acetone <2 Ra will by changing the form of the roller. This 
worsted, pearl ' pe variation of the tension must, as a matter of 
f tit ce —_ course, be confined within narrow limits, 





ee Ee aner gerne saan otherwise the yarn would be broken by the 
in 5 PilcKS per inch, al lain; 2/40's worsted, ° . * » x 
black strain. It is said that very good results are 


e>| 






Finish:—W orsted finish, 56 inches finished width. obtained by this process. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS ON FANCY COTTON 
DRESS GOODS. 

In this line of textile fabrics, ‘* extra warp 


effects” are now coming more and more in 
favor, both with reference to Harness as well as 
Jacquard work, for whichreason the present arti- 


cle will be of special interest to our readers. 
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<i | 
Lig. 3 


Technically considered, they are fabrics con- 
structed with 2 systems of warp, 1 system of fill- 


ing; 


g; one system of warp and the filling forming 
the ground structure of the fabric, the second sys- 
tem of warp being employed to produce the 
figure upon this ground structure. As a pecu- 
liarity of this second system of warp we must 


mention that said warp is only visible on the 
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face of the fabric at certain places (as regulated 
by the design), while otherwise it is made to 
float on the back of the structure, either floating 
loosely throughout or being stitched to the ground 
structure in certain places, not visible on the 
face. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CONSTRUCTION 

of these fabrics is readily explained by means 
of diagrams figs. 1 to 4 respectively, and of 
which Fig. 1 illustrates a portion of a weave 
showing : — 

1 ground warp thread in [-] squares, 

i— °° © «ene mil 

1 ground - . squares, 

” warp threads thus being shown, 

The ground warp is shown to interlace with 
the common plain weave, the figure warp inter- 
lacing ;%,2,, changing from face to back and 
vice versa at places indicated by letter of refer- 
ence a. 

Fig. 2 isa longitudinal section through the 
fabric (with reference to weave fig. I), every 
warp thread shownin weave fig. 1 by squares 
being indicated in diagram fig. 2 by dotted 
lines, every warp thread shown in weave fig, 1 
by @ squares being indicated in diagram fig. 2 
by full heavy lines and every warp thread shown 
in weave fig. 1 by squares being indicated in 
diagram fig. 2 by solid light lines. 
Weave fig. 1 and its diagram of fabric struc- 
ture refer to floating the figure warp on back of 
the cloth, the stitching of said extra warp, not 
visible on the face of the structure, being shown 
by means of diagrams figs. 3 and 4,and of which 
the first, i.e., fig. 


showing again 


3 shows a portion ot a, weave 


1 ground warp thread in (] squares, 


7 _ ** BB squares and 
” = “ < squares 


I figure 
ground 
} warp threads thus being show 

The weave for interlacing the ground-warp 


threads is (2 warp threads of the) the 25 4 


harness 45° twill, the figure, warp weaving 


thus: 


pick dow — on back Oo 
p — stitching 
picks down on bac 
ick up — stitching to 
n back « 


1 pick 


‘ 


ks down —< 


cks up — floating or 
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through the 


longitudinal section 9 
(with reference to weave fig. 3); 
stitching the 


the bac k ot 


method of 


This 


floating on 


figure warp 


when the structure is 
only made use of when dealing with extra long 
floating figures, besides it must be remembered 
that this stitching increases the number of har- 


ness required for the execution of the weave o1 


design in practical work for which reason the 
same is little, if any, used by cotton manufac- 


turers using harness work. Certainly with ref- 


erence to Jacquard work, this stitching of the 


> 


figure warp to the back of the ground structure 
(when required to do so and permissible by the 
ground weave), makes no inconvenience, since 
then we are not troubled by the capacity of har- 
nesses of a dobby. 


HARNESS WORK, 


Diagram fig. 5 shows a sketch, executed fon 
practical work on point paper, for a stripe for a 
cotton dress goods fabric a system of designing 
becoming at present very popular. The affair 
repeats on 13 warp-threads, i. e., 13 harness are 


required for interlacing this extra warp effect. 
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Fig. 6 shows the analysis of a fabric using 


stripe fig. 5 for fancy effect. The weave se- 


] t 


lected for interlacing the ground structure, in 
this instance, is the common plain weave, call- 
ing for 2 or 4 harness for its execution on the 
loom. The arrangement of ground and figure 
warp for weaving the stripe in the fabric is t:1. 
The 


fig. 6 refer respectively to the joining portions 


first 3 and last 3 warp threads in weave 


of plain ground structure in the fabric, and 


which portion maybe heightened with reference 
to ** fancy effect,” either by fancy color combi- 


nations, heavy threads (cord effects), or 2, 


3, or more threads working at proper intervals 
alike (rib or imitation basket effects) either 
case requiring no increase in the number of 
harnesses. Certainly where this feature should 
make no difference (dealing with a dobby hav- 
ing a high number of harness capacity) other 
fancy weaves can with advantages be introduced. 
However, as a rule, most of these fabrics are 
produced on looms having a limited capacity of 
harness, a feature taken care of in the prepara- 
tion of the illustrations for this article. 

IDEAS STRIPES FOR DRESS 


FOR GOODS, 


This is as might be mentioned—besides hav- 
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given a thorough description of the construc- 


Ss 
tion of these tabrics—the purpose of the present 
article, a feature which will make it of special 
nterest to our designers and manufacturers. 

Fig. 


= 


shows a neat basket effect stripe, re- 
quiring for its execution only 2 harness. 

Fig. 8 is another neat small stripe calling fon 
6 harness only (point draw. ) 

Fig. 


draw with rt harness, and Fig. 10 by means of 


g can be woven by means of a point 


a similar draw with 12 harness. 


Za 73 14 


Fig. 11 repeating on 25 warp threads and 
being quite an elaborate effect for a stripe only 
calls for 9 harness for its execution. 

Fig. 12 shows a smaller effect in scroll work 


g 
as compared to design fig. 5, repeating on 9 
harness only. 

Fig. 13 shows a shaded ** polka dot” stripe 
repeating On 19 warp threads — being quite an 
elaborate effect for the fact that only 9 harness 
are required for its practical execution in the 
loom. 

Fig. 14 shows a curved twill effect repeating 
on 14 warp threads and calling for 13 harness 
at weaving. 

Fig. 


g. 15 shows a shaded ribbon effect, con- 
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structed on the point draw principle (large re- 

harness). 
Number of 
harness required for its execution, either 5 har- 


the first 


effect pt ndduced with few 


peat of 


Repeat of effect 15 warp threads. 


ness or 8 harness. In instance draw 


2, 35 45 55 45 3s 25 Fs 25 3s 455s 3, 2, and 
in the later instance thus : — . 6, 7; 
4, By 2, I. 


Fig. 16 has for its repeat 22 harness and can 


S. 73 6,5; 
be woven with 11 harness point draw, drafting 


the point harness twice. 


15 


FLORAL EFFECTS. 


We next 


senting floral effects for the present system of 


come to a plate of designs repre- 


stripes for dress goods. Of said designs 


Fig. 17 calls for 14 harness straight draw 


5 / 


14 warp threads in repeat of pattern. 


Fig. 


18 requires 11 harness straight draw tor 


its execution 11 warp-threads in the repeat 


of pattern. 


Fie. elaborate floral effect 


g. Ig is quite an 
stripe, repeating on 27 warp threads, but which 
by means of its proper point draw can be woven 
on as low as 13 harness only, 


Fig. 20 13 warp threads — straight 


repeat 


draw and 
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21 repeat 16 warp threads also straight these troubles, and the author of this paper 
and his son, Clare, have, we hope, cured th 
other, by having the piece carrying the feele: 


17 _ 78 19 0 al 
THE FEELER OF THE NORTHROP LOOM lever contact with the box plate wherever 


ae may be. With these devices neither looseness 


ee ee ee eee rapers os, of the crank arms, nor setting the box plates, 


Boston, April 22.) affect the operation of the feeler materially 
We have developed the so-called feeler and we expect that the amount of waste will 
mechanism, and have sold thousands of looms _ be greatly reduced on looms that we send out 


of which it has formed a part. Though it hereafter. Further, when once the feeler is 
has been a success, and though looms fitted properly set, it will not require readjustment 
with it have made a superior quality of cloth, unless some of the parts slip or get out 
it has been handicapped by the fact that there place. We are now shipping feeler loon 
is, and must be, a loss of waste on each bob- made on these lines, and getting very favor 
bin thrown out before it is exhausted, and by _ ble results. 

the further and more serious fact that the We have also arranged to reduce waste b 
amounts thrown out have been uneven and = applying a so-called bunch builder to the 


excessive in many cases. Careful study has spinning frame. This winds a narrow 


bunen 
developed the fact that these variations have on the bobbin, with a warp wind, and then 
been due to two causes; first, the looseness of automatically changes to the filling wind an 
the crank shaft in its bearings, that controls fills the bobbin. In weaving off, the yarn 
the notion of the lay; and second, that an ad- spun with the filling wind is first exhausted, 
justment of the box plate to regulate the pick and then the narrow bunch is reduced in siz 
has required also a resetting of the feeler, until the feeler operates, and the amount of 


l \ 


which it has not always had waste made is but trifling, if the parts a: 


Mr. Aumann, agent of the Dwight Co. of properly set. This bunch builder on the spin 


Chicopee, has invented a device which we ning frame is a most desirable adjunct to tl 


have adopted, which overcomes the first of feeler system. 
















CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


at Home and Abroad. 








AUTOMATIC OILER FOR SPINDLE 
BEARINGS. 


BY PAUL LAMOITIER. 

There are many inconveniences connected 
with oiling mule and self acting spindles; 
ordinarily it is done very quickly and without 
care on the part of the spinner. This causes 
a considerable waste of oil, irregular oiling 
and a scattering of the oil around the room, 
much of which finds its way to the spindle 
bands causing trouble from unequal tension 
and varying friction of the same on the spin- 
dle whorls, resulting in the bands wearing 
out rapidly; the oil becomes black, gets on 
the fingers of the operatives causing bad 
splicings. 

This problem of automatic oiling on self 
acting spindles has for a long time attracted 
the attention of inventors, but up to the 
present, however, the different attempts to 
solve the problem have not been entirely suc- 
cessful; they have the inconvenience of be- 
ing slow and of not being automatic. For 
this reason I am confident that the invention 
to which I am about to call attention will 
prove interesting to American spinners. 

L. J. Geis, manager for Ph. Dufourmantel 
& Co., spinners at Moscow, Russia, con- 
ceived the idea of saving the oil which is scat- 
An upright section of 
the device is shown at Fig. 1, and a plan at 


tered by the spindles. 


Fig. 2. The parts are indicated as follows: 
E, a wick, the lower end of which rests in 
the oil and the upper end in a groove as 
shown; the oil is then carried by capillary 
attraction to the spindle; B, a collar fastened 
to the spindle; the oil runs down the spindle 
and when it strikes the collar is thrown by 
centrifugal force against the walls of the 
reservoir, D, and against the shield G, from 
which it finds its way to the bottom of the 


reservoir; G, a cover or shield, which sur- 
rounds the spindle and serves to collect the 
waste oil as shown. D, the oil reservoir. 

It has been very interesting to watch the 
operation of this oiler in cotton spinning mills 
where the spindles are run as high as 11,000 
turns per minute, heretofore causing a heat- 
ing of the spindles and collars and at times 
even causing sparks. Tests made in a large 
spinning mill at Moscow have led the man- 
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ager to say that this new oiler surpasses all 
others and is a really ideal device. The spin- 
dles and collars remain at the temperature 
of the room, conclusive proof of the perfect 
lubrication. The disk, B, is not necessary for 
such medium speeds as are used in spinning 
wool (3,000 to 7,000 turns per minute). 

The wick is kept in place by a very simple 
arrangement. The oiler is very simple and 
can be readily applied to any kind of spindle, 
There is no wear on the wick and it is 
scarcely touched by the spindle. There is no 
waste while the machine is stopped and the 
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economy of oil amounts to 50 or 8o per 
cent. As a consequence the best grades of 
oil can be used, which, owing to the price 


The 


oiler does not require replenishing or clean 


are but little used in Russia at present. 


ing oftener than once a month, while with the 
old devices in use in Russian mills it is nec- 
essary to clean the spindles every two hours, 
The reservoir can be filled without disturbing 


Py 
| ey 
“ G 
m\\\| 
Ww | " 


the machine in any way. Among the advan- 
tages of this device may also be mentioned 
the saving of power and regularity of oiling. 


The 


without disturbing the spindle. 


oiler can be taken from the machine 

This device enables the spindle to be ad- 
justed to better advantage, the spindle being 
held exactly in the centre of the ring, which 
is a very desirable feature in ring spinning. 
The oiler is now in use on all of the spindles 
and in 
including the 


in the Dufourmantel mills several 


other large Russian mills, 
Marosoff, Danilovscki, etc. 
The oiler has been in use on one self actor 
of 650 spindles for four years and given per- 
invention has been 


manufacturing 


fect satisfaction. rhe 
patented in the principal 
countries and the inventor desires to dispose 
of the American rights. 

eS. 

—A Russian gentleman who recently vis- 
ited the Ware, Mass., ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the gC od clothes 
worn by the operatives, saying that they 
to those worn by mill 


cotton mills at 


were much superior 
operatives in Russia. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


From our Special Correspondent 

The Playne-Macdonald system of indigo 
dyeing is one more effort in behalf of natural 
indigo in its combat with synthetic indigo- 
Negctiations now afoot make it not un 
exploited in 


tine. 
likely that the process will be 
America. Reports received show a good 


The re- 


cults obtained from a ten minute’s bath shoy 


margin in favor of the natural paste. 


it to be a very powerful dye. 

The Playne system is a time saver in two 
senses. While 61/2 hours were spent in pre 
paring from laboratory vats of the customary 
tvpe, less than I 1/2 hours were occupied by 
the new method. On this facility of the prep- 
aration and the rapidity of the dyeing the in 
ventors base the utility of their process. 

Nothing elaborate in the way of plant is 
called for. 
level than the precipitating vats is the most 
Internal steam coils are 


\ mixing vessel upon a higher 


conspicuous feature. 
used for heating. The mixer is charged first 
with 250 gallons of water, about 14 pounds of 
carbonate of potash and 8 pounds of fine com- 
mercial indigo. To this is added fine zine 
dust stirred in a solution of bisulphite of 
soda (54° Tw.), the zinc forming a propor- 
tion of from 12 1/2 to 25 per cent. as re- 
quired. The liquor is boiled and stirred; the 
steani is shut off when the frothing begins to 
ubside and the vat should clear immediately. 
is half filled with 


soft water raised to boiiing into which the 


The dve-vat to be set” 


clear liquor from the mixer is run, well below 
the surface. Some of the liquor is then taken 
out to be mixed with 40 to 50 pounds of in- 
digo paste ground in glycerine (containing 8 
to 10 pounds of fine commercial indigo), 
This mixture is carefully strained back and 
the vat filled up with cold water thus making 
dye at approximately 150 
F, The dyeing hegins at once. Efficient 
hawking is needed. After the cloth is aired 
and wrung, a run through hot water soured 


> 


1,400 gallons of 


with H Cl is recommended to bring out the 
beauty of the shade. How the astonishingly 
rapid precipitation would affect heavy fabrics 
only experience can determine. On light 
serges the results leave no room for com 


plaint. 
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When the native Frenchman, German or 
lapanese cancels goods he does it with cour- 
tesy. His explanation may appear insufficient 
but he will reason a little. It is complained 
oi Americans that they will not discuss and 
hat the higher handed their action the less 
communicative they become. That, to the 
british mind, is indefensible. 

During a little crisis in the braid trade a 
Yorkshire shipper had consignments of varn 
left for account on all hands. His principai 
customers in America, with no enrbellishment 
whatever, told him to “Go to Gehenna,” when 
ne called to effect some settlement. He did 
return home after closing every single ac 
count and the dollars are not minted that 
would tempt him back to the American trade. 
Others step in, but the price of incivility 
drove out one of the richest and most re- 
spected firms in Britain; a house whose name 
earries weight in every country of the world. 
While admiring American traits of candor 
and enthusiasm, such passages as the fore 
going are debited in the estimate. 
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SCOTCH WORSTEDS. 


BY THOMAS OLIVER, B. SC. 
Principal of Galashiels Textile School, Scotland 

“Scotch worsteds.” What does that mean? 
Is this not a contradiction of terms? It cer- 
tainly seems anomalous! I| thought worsteds 
were made in Bradford! Such ejaculations 
would doubtless be given vent by a man who 
was only acquainted with the Scotch trade in 
its inception or even with the trade of 20 or 
30 years ago. But these halcyon days of 
monopoly have passed away; the average 
Scotch cloth of the present is no longer the 
old standard tweed set 37 inches in the loom, 
milled into 28 inches in the finished cloth, 
made of nothing but the very best woolen 
varns, bright and even grotesque colorings; 
tall prices are no longer the chief character- 
istic. The modern cloth is, in short, any- 
thing that will sell, woolen or worsted, it 


matters not. 

But it must not be thought that the change 
has been detrimental to the Scotch designers’ 
innate taste for good coloring; quite contrary 
is the result. The Scotch cloths of 1902 are 
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vastly superior in delicacy of taste in the ar- 
rangement of the coloring compared with the 
Scotch cloths of 1872. I expect to hear some 
one say rather incredulously, “Why is this?” 
Simply the stress of competition; an exam- 
ple of the good old adage, “Necessity is the 
Exactly the same cir- 
cumstances that shape and give backbone to 


mother of invention.” 


a nation also shape and give backbone to 
each individual unit in the nation. 

Some years ago Scotch manufacturers and 
designers were rudely awakened by a dull 
trade to the fact that the glorious foliage of 
the old Scotch tweed tree was in the yellow 
leaf; they immediately bestirred themselves 
with a determination worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of the famous Scots who upheld the 
honor of Scotland when the struggle was not 
merely for bread, but for national existence. 
‘| hev have elbowed their Way into the inces- 
santly jostling crowd catering for the public 
eve. Thev have carried themselves right 


bravely and successfully in the _ fray. 
Whereas “Scotch” a few years ago was as- 
suming a forlorn aspect, at the present time 
Scotch cloths are conspicuously to the front. 
The result is that at no former epoch in the 
history of the trade have the factories turned 
Out so many miles of cloth per week. Not- 
withstanding the increased rate of produc- 
tion per loom, the demand for Scotch cloths 
is great enough to keep most of the mills 
busy, full and even overtime. People have 
found out that a good wearing article can be 
made as well if not better in Tweedsdale and 
Teviotdale as anywhere else in the world. 
Gumnendnniaan 


UNCLEAN WOOLEN GOODS. 


BY ELMO. 


rHEIR EFFECT IN THE FINISHING ROOM. 

It is doubtful if there is anything that 1s 
more detrimental to the interests and reputa- 
tion of a woolen mill than goods not well 
cleaned, 

It is not only that the goods are dirty that 
is objectionable, but the important fact that 
the finish cannot be perfect, nor can it be such 
as to do justice to the quality of the stock 
used. 

In other words, if the cleansing of the goods 
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is not properly done, the other processes of 
the finishing which follow cannot be perfect, 
nor will the goods look or handle as well as 
they should. 

It is sometimes the case that goods are 

returned to the mill as dirty, which were sup- 
posed to have been clean when they left the 
mill. It is not always easy to detect the 
trouble at the mill, but after the goods have 
laid for some time, especially if in the cases, 
they will become rancid from the impurities 
they contain, and come back to the mill to 
surprise the over confident finisher, who per- 
haps never dreamed that his work was defec- 
tive. 
The very fact that the finisher is thus likely 
be deceived is the worst feature of the case. 
For the fact that the goods are not clean will 
cause trouble “all along the line” in the dry 
finishing, which he will try to correct where 
the effect appears instead of where the cause 
lies. 

The successful finisher must study cause 
and effect in his department; and if he does, 
and is an apt scholar, he will learn that im- 
perfect work in the fulling and scouring will 
produce a variety of difficulties in the dry 
finishing room and unfavorable reports from 
the market end of the business. 

Putting the whole thing into a nutshell, we 
may say that a piece of cloth that is not thor- 
oughly clean cannot be properly gigged, 
sheared nor pressed. 


to 


For a practical illustration, we will give a 
little experience of the writer in a mill that 
was running on a line of heavy weight cassi- 
meres 

We were called to correct some difficulties 
that the finisher was having in his work, and 
were told that the goods did not seem to gig 
nor shear uniform, and that it was almost 
impossible to get out two pieces of the same 
style that would shade alike. 

There was a large stock of finished cloth 
in the mill, and when asked why they did not 
ship them, we were told that they were “off 
shades.” 

They were ordered to ship them so that the 
pieces in each case would shade alike if pos- 
sible, and in the stock on hand it was almost 
impossible to find two pieces that would shade 
alike. 
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One of the difficulties which the finisher 
seemed to be contending with, was an uneven 
finish “irom side to centre.” In other words, 
the sides of the goods would come up clear 
and bright, while the centres would not. 

They had the appearance of being sheared 
down on the sides and not in the middle of 
the cloth. 

The finisher had doctored his shear, 
ground, reground, set and reset, but the 
result was not changed. 

He then concluded that the gigs were out 
of true, and turned his attention to them, but 
without avail. 

When we looked over the work, we found 
the rolls on the rotary gigs were wound with 
strips of cloth along the middle, so as to force 
the teazles to clear up the goods at that point. 

in order to shear the goods, they would 
run them until the sides were clear, and then 
with a girl on each side holding a sheet of 
paper over the cloth at the sides, to avoid 
shearing more at those points, the blades 
were lowered so as to shear the middle of the 
piece, all the time cursing someone for mak- 
ing the cloth with slack sides and selvages. 

Every effort the finisher had put forth had 
been to adjust or readjust his machines in the 
dry finishing or gig room, without giving a 
thought to the possibility that the condition 
of the goods brought about by his own in- 
ability had anything to do with the trouble. 

I first went to the fulling room and adjusted 
the strength and body of the soap to suit. 
Then started a set of pieces and followed 
them through to see that they received the 
treatment required. In the meantime we 
pulled off the extra laggings that had been 
wound on the gig rolls, while the finisher, 
who was still “on deck,” swore it was a mis- 
take, saying that if the goods would not clear 
up with the laggings, they certainly would 
not without. 

Then we made corrections at the shears, 
straightening the rest and blades that had 
been doctored in the vain endeavor to do an 
impossibility. 

When the goods came around they gigged 
and sheared as true and uniform as one could 
wish, 

The trouble above referred to represented 


two extremes. First in dirty goods and sec- 
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ondly in ignorance of the requirements in the 
fulling and scouring 

When the wet finishing is skilfully and 
properly done the rest of the work is easy, 
otherwise impossible. 

In this case the grease in the goods was 
never properly started and the fulling could 
not be uniform nor perfect. 

The goods “worried up” instead of being 
fulled up, the time for the work thereby 
lengthened to the injury of the colors; and 
as some run a longer and some a shorter 
time, owing to the varying of the imperfect 
conditions, so the colors were varied in shade 
and the goods in uniformity of felt and finish. 

When coming from the washer they were 
not clean, except on the sides, where they 
were more exposed to the action of the soap. 
For it will be found that, as a rule, dirty goods 
are the dirtiest in the middle, which explains 
the conditions in which the goods in question 
went to the dry finishing room. 

After getting the work under way, we found 
no difficulty in matching the goods or in fin- 
ishing uniformly. 

The object of this article is to show what 
trouble may be occasioned by not knowing 
that the goods are dirty, and the importance 
of the initiatory work in the finishing room, 
upon ali the other processes. 

Aside from this, it is impossible to obtain 
a fine, soft and agreeable “feel” to the goods 
unless they are thoroughly clean. 

To secure this result, the soap for fulling 
must be of sufficient strength to act upon the 
grease in the goods, with a saponifying effect, 
so that during the process there will in reality 
be no grease in the goods, it having been con- 
verted into soap. And at the same time there 
should not be an excess of alkali beyond what 
is required to accomplish this result. Other- 
wise it will be liable to act unfavorably upon 
the colors. The body of the soap should be 
sufficient to “hold up” and not run thin and 
watery during the fulling. 

Goods thus treated can be easily washed, 
while on the other hand, if the fulling soap 
fails to do its part, the fulling tends to set the 
grease in the goods so that it is harder to 
remove. 

The adjustment of the soap so as to have 
it exactly right, is a matter of prime import- 
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ance, and should receive the finisher’s most 
careful attention and earnest study. 
scsiitiantniceitimaciciiattaata 


VARNISH FOR COTTON MILL ROLLS. 


BY SAUL, 


The question is often asked, What ingre- 
dients shall we use in our varnish to enable 
us to keep a smooth, even surface on the cots, 
have them glossy enough so that the fluff 
from the cotton in process will not adhere to 
but give off freely on the clearer? 

Some ask this question as though it was 
akin to How many times ten are there in a 
hundred? as though a correct answer should 
be readily given, whereas this question may 
be correctly answered in more than a dozen 
ways. 

There are quite a number of substances 
from which to make the various kinds of var- 
nish needed, all of which may give very good 
results. The principal ingredients, of course, 
are various kinds of glue, isinglass and other 
kinds of hard gums softened so as to be as 
pliable as the leather cots, and yet of such a 
nature that they will last and not crack, dis- 
solve nor grind to powder. 

The different kinds of leather also require 
a change in the ingredients. The fineness of 
the general texture of the leather used also 
needs to be observed; the rough, coarse 
grained leather will do better with a coarser 
The same var- 
nish may not do as well for coarse goods 
where very long drafts are used, the finer 
goods needing a finer, smoother paste that 
simply lays on the surface. In the heavier 
leathers such as are used for drawing and 
slubbing frames, the make up from the raw 
skin often requires a different varnish than a 
leather got up by another firm using a dit- 
ferent process and very often other kinds of 
currying preparations. 

The various acids, oils or tallow, as well as 
the quantities used in their rapid preparation 
has much to do with the leather’s absorbing 
moisture, and this must be considered in the 
selection of ingredients for and consistency of 
the varnish. 

The main object in using a varnish is to 
keep‘an artificial face on the leather, equal to, 
if not better, than the original. We must 


them, 


body to fili up well the pores. 
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also aim to have our varnished face as near 


pliable as the original; if the varnished sur- 


‘e is too hard or too thick, we will have 


: ‘hag yer pea er 
fut rolis: and il 


the varnish is too 


» stick, we will like 


enough not 
Though there seems 
o attend to to insure 


is no mystery, nothing to do 


occult science, vet by not atte nding 
e of these things in their proper time 
a card and spinning room has 
weather. 


p, Cspe ciall in dry 


plain that the varnish the 
Well, this may be so 
but rolling mostly occurs when 


he room has been too damp, and the 


tem 
w. Under these conditions it 
7 


icult to keep the leather cots from ab 


sorbing moisture, and if too much acetic acid 


put into the varnish as a 


dry¢ - the too moist leather cots will become 


or its equivalent is 


the burned upper of a shoe; 
the the 


somewhat like 


when oil them nature of 


gets near 
leather is gone 

This is the reason for using red lead as a 
dryer, mixed with stewed raw hide, fish glue 
ss. All 
cause rotting, but by using part 
The whole wil 


and ising] acetic acid would be too 


a 
strong and 


get a go od dryer. 


vinegar we l 
form a good coating for rolls in the prepara- 
tory processes 

For 
rolls, I would use 1 


1/4 stewed raw hide, simmered in a glue ket- 


intermediate and fine speeder frame 


4 isinglass, 1/2 fish glue, 


tle with good vinegar, to the consistency of 


cream. On mule work (30’s to 60's), I would 


use 2/3 isinglass and 1/3 stewed rawhide with 
half and half acetic acid and vinegar, brought 
thin cream. I have 


consistency of 


to the 


ound this very good for running mules over 


or very ‘ar a canal, or in or near a slasher 
room 

For fine work, sav from 8o’s to 150’s or 
finer, on mules or ring frames, I have used a 
rarnish composed of 2/3 gum tragacanth, 1/3 
gum arabic, brought to a skim milk consis- 
with 1/3 


This may be used while the work is 


tency 1/3 alcohol, water and 1/3 
vinegar. 
running. Clean the rolls well, squeeze out an 
old linen rag dipped in the solution, move it 
not 


slowly, with 


out too much at 


along the rolls gently, 


enough pressure to squeeze 
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atime. A frame may be done in this way in 
five minutes, on mules, with a piece of rag 


in each hand; a vard may be done at eacl 


rawhide should be cut in chips 


and stewed in an oven as you 


a piece of meat, in a closed vessel or in 
kettle It 
but it 1s better to make it as 


will keep two weeks in 
cool, dry plc 
needed. \ ve make any kind of varnish 
for cotton mill rolls, if we use any of the glues 


or isinglass for the base, we must mix some 


of the lighter gunis for softeners so it will not 


be too brittle, but nothing in my experience 


equals rawhide, for it is pliable and never 
sticky 


—— ——_@— - — 


JAPANESE SILKS 


Our tariff, high as it is, is not high enough 
the able and imitative Jap 
from seiling large quantities of Japanese silks 


This trade is in 


to prevent active, 


American market 


: tla 
ll Lil 


creasing to such an extent as to merit the 


For 


the nine months ending with March of this 


serious attention of our manufacturers. 


year the total of our silk imports was $20, 


. Over 40 per cent. of this amount 


015,548 


from I*rance and consisted of high 


came 
priced eoods. Japan's share was $3,160,061, 
and the significant feature is that in 1go1 her 


exports of silk goods in the corresponding 
but $1,982,711. This 


arly 60 per cent. in two 


period amount to 


shows a gain of near: 
years as a result of Japanese skill and cheap 
labor in making silk goods for our market 
that wonderful people were introduced to 


civilization but fiftv vears but in this 


’ ago, 
time they have become an important factor 
that with. In England 


this Japanese competition is still more se 


must be reckoned 
verely felt owing to the absence of tariff bar- 
ners. The impossibility of competing with 
Japanese led Macclesfield 
silk manufacturing firms to put in 
sewing the 
Japanese cloth into scarfs, handkerchiefs, etc. 
\ll of which goes to show that the Asiatic 


silks has some 


(Eng 
which to make 


machines with 


peril is by no means a creature of the fancy 


and that without the protection of a high 
tariff our domestic market, which is the best 
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market in the world, would become the prey 
f the foreign manufacturer employing cheap 


1 - 
LUO... 
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PLAN OF AN ITALIAN COTTON MILL. 


The accompanying diagrams illustrate a 


cotton yarn mill recently built in Italy. Fig. 


1 is a cross section of the mill showing the 
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The mixing room which is on the second 
floor behind the 
breaker. 


boiler contains one bale 
The cotton is carried by a latticed 
to two self feeders from which it is 
The cotton 
bales are taken from the store room and car- 


ried by an elevator to the mixing room. In 


apron 
blown to the opening room (D). 


single and two 
exhaust opener 


the picking room are one 


double openers, a horizontal 












































‘rom the plans, Figs. 2, 
and §, it that the belt 
divides the mill into two unequal parts. 


belt passage. 3) 4; 
passage 


The 


large part at the left consists of three stories; 


will be seen 


the smaller part at the right of four stories. 


This arrangement i: in order to 
make the area of the preparatory rooms cor- 
respond with that of the spinning rooms, 
also ta separate the preparatory processes in 


necessary 


a fire proof building. 


and nine pickers. The dust trunk is shown 
at (C). The picking room is located near the 
power house and but one story removed from 
the carding room; the laps are carried by an 


cievator to the second {loor. Here there are 


~ttie = se 


tor cards facing across the room and behind 
them are sixteen drawing frames, eight with 
three heads and eight with four leads each. 
There are sixteen roving frames, six with 
forty-two spindles each and ten with sixty- 
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four spindles each, making a total of &92 spin- 
dles. 
The roving now goes to the fine speeders 
z dD 
(e and a). ‘The sliver and ribbon lap ma- 
chines for preparing the stock for the comb- 


Fig. 3. 


- 


7 
- 
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making a total of 13,440 mule spindles. 
There are twenty-six long and eight short 
ring spinning frames; the twenty-six long 
frames have 500 spindles each of two and 
three-eighths inch gauge; the eight 


s¢ 


short 
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ers are placed in the right wing behind the 
mixing room. The two smaller are sliver lap 
and the three larger are ribbon lap machines. 
Next to these are placed eight combers, each 
with eight heads for ten and one-half inch 
laps. 


rooms which are in the right and left wings 


The roving now goes to the spinning 


Fig. 4. 




















00 VID 
frames average 360 spindles each so that the 
total ring 
There are thirty-five twisters with 424 spin- 
dles each, eleven twisters with 384 spindles 
each and five with 252 spindles each, making 
a total of 20,324 ring twister spindles. 

In the spinning room (G) are four reels; 


number of spindles is 15,880. 
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in the third 
story of the 
shown at (G) 


well as in the fourth 


The 


ring frames at (g); a 


> 


story as 
right 
and the 


wing. mules are 
large number of ring twisters are at (gl). 
There are 


eighth inch 


sixteen mules of one and one- 


gauge, 


with 840 spindles each, 


$$ 











the spinning room is entirely separate from 
the preparatory 


processes. On account of 
the grade of the land the first floor of the 
left wing is built at two levels, and there is a 
cellar which is used for yarn storage. Next 


to this is the passageway (b), at the right of 





21) FINISHI 
and d). An 
is used for cleaning 
In the front of this 
receiving room (a) 


which are the repair rooms (F 
adjacent room, Fig. 3, 
and reworking waste. 
story is the where the 
yarn is received and tested; next to this is the 
office (fl), then the dynamo room (f). 
Communication between the 
effected by stairways at the front of the build- 


rooms is 
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covered with plush or felt; that of the upper 
or vibrating plate with plush or rubber; this 
covering causes the plate to grip the cloth 
and rub the nap into the desired shape. The 
plates can be adjusted to bring the upper plate 
on the cloth with the pressure required. 

The direction of the movement of the 
upper plate is regulated by an eccentric, and 





in each stair- 
Closets and water tanks are 
The circular staircase 


ing; there is a freight elevator 
way, 
Fig. 1. 
belt is used by the oiler. The 
boiler house is shown at (A) and the 
room at (B); in the former are 
with heaters. From the 
pass to the main mill through the belt cor- 
ridor. 


shown at 
shown in the 
passageway 
engine 
six boilers 


engine room belts 


+ 


FINISHING WOOL AND MIXED FABRICS. 


XXIV. 


BY N. REISER. 


right, 1908, by The Lord & Nagle 


CHINCHILLA FINISH. 


This finish is obtained by rubbing the 


napped cloth between two plates, the lower 
one being stationary, while the upper one is 
vibrated to produce the effect desired. Fig. 
gO is a cross section of a chinchilla machine; 
(C) is the bed plate; (H) the upper plate; vi- 
brated by the eccentric in the shaft (D); (J) 
is a lever for throwing the plates in or out of 
action. 

The working surface of the bed plate is 


determines the character of the finish, A 
thick nap of fine fibres is essential for the pro- 
duction of a good chinchilla finish. Fig. 91 
shows the finish obtained when the plate 
moves in a circle, that is, both sideways and 
lengthways. During this vibration the cloth 





is carried forward slowly. Fig. 92 shows the 
effect of vibrating the chinchilla plate side- 
ways only. The finish shown at Fig. 93 re- 
sults from a backward and forward move- 
ment; Figs. 94 and 95 show twilk effects made 
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by a diagonal movement of the plate. The 


i 


plate is pressed firmly against the cloth dur- 
Fig. 96 shows a chinchilla 
lis 


ing the process. 
finish made 
wider vibration of the plate. 


with a lighter pressure and a 


Circular effects have been produced by 


bringing revolving discs in contact with the 


cioth; these discs are attached to the lower 


ends of upright studs set in the upper plate 
and driven by bands running on whorls at the 


upper ends above the plate. 


PATTERNS MADE IN SHEARING. 


Making pi 
process requll 
t 


he purpose. 


itterns on cloth in the shearing 
‘es a shear specially adapted for 
This method of decorating fab- 
in use about fifty years. The 

a toothed or figured 


rics has been 
hgures are pri 
blade or rest, by 
blade or by the use of a stencil plate which 
the face of the cloth 


raising and lowering the 
leaves certain portions of 
exposed to the action of the shear. 

By the first named method the edge of the 
shear blade is either indented or dulled at cer- 
tain intervals so that the nap wil! not be cut 
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The pattern is 
made during one the 
through the machine, as it is impossible to 


by these parts of the knife. 


passage of cloth 





give the piece a second run and bring the 
cloth under exactly the same part of the blade. 
The cloth must move very slowly because the 


knife is set deep into the nap to clear the bot 
tom at one passage without tearing the fibres 
Both blade cloth must be free 


shear and 


from vibration sideways that the 


notched places in the blade may be kept in 


SO 


any 


}ine with the warp threads and not run first to 
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one side and then to the other, which would 
produce a wavy effect in the goods. When 
desired a wavy effect can be produced by vi- 
brating the shear blade at regular intervals. 
Patterns can also be made by indenting the 
rest, by which means the cloth is sheared only 
vhere it passes over the high places. Plaid 


effects can be obtained by first shearing the 


Yo, eo e a 
eh ae 


‘ 


, 


tripes as already described and then produc 
ing the cross bars bv alternately and 
owering the blade on a plain shear 


’. oT ve ha r ] “acl - +} ha bi 
Patterns can be produced On the shear Dy 


raising 


the insertion of a thin stencil plate betwee 


he cloth and the | li de Che stencil pre vents 


SPINNING WASTE 


SILK 


SPINNING WASTE SILK. 


BY HENRI SILBERMANN. 


The roving frame for silk waste, Fig. 50, is 
that for 
From 


worsted 
spinning. are 
doubled and drawn out, the resulting strand 


similar to used flax and 


seven to ten slivers 


receiving a slight twist to give the consist- 
eney required to hold it together and then 
wound on spools ready for the spinning 
frame proper. 
The sliver is taken from cams, joined on 


the carrier roll (a), first passed be- 


hig. 51, 
tween the rolls (b) and then combed by the 
ins (c) through which they are drawn by 

more rapidly moving delivery rolls (d). 
The then threaded through the 


flyer (e) and after receiving a slight twist is 


roving is 
vound on the bobbin or spool (f) ready for 
spinning. 

he roving frames for different lengths of 
are built in the same general way; they 
from each other in the speed and the 
the receiving and delivery 
the number and length of the needles 
For- 
merly roving was wound soft on the spools, 


staple 
differ 
space between 
11 
rolls; 
also varies 


with the size of the sliver. 


r “ = 
SF aw % eat ar 


crrrai~ 


Ste Pehl rity 
|| oo A ita - ee 3 


wae | 


the knife from 1 brought down low 


Ing 
enough to clear out the bottom of the fabric; 


; = : . ] ¢ ] e 
or this re uuld be as long as 
1,1 


POSSIDIE 


ason the nap she 


to give a good contrast between the 


unsheared and partially sheared portions of 


the face 


’ 
od . 
to 

a.« 


hd 


but now the pressure flyer is used by which 


a much greater quantity of roving can be 
one spool This results in much 


yvound on 


avi of time in spinning by avoiding 


ng 
changes cf bobbins 
There are two kinds of spinning machines, 


mules and ring frames. Roving is spun ex- 
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ively on flyer and ring frames, rings be- inclined position at the top of the machine 
used for fine and flyers for coarse yarn. The sliver is then carried downwards be- 
ring frame makes a more solid and tween three pairs of drawing rolls which draw 
out the strand and make it finer. The lower 

fe rolls are corrugated and fixed on a shaft that 

| runs the whole length of the machine, whil 

the pressure or top rolls are set in pairs 

rhe front rolls are subjected to the highest 
pressure; the middle ones to the lowest. The 
AD), spindles make from 3,000 to 3,500 turns. 
i Che tivers are very light as compared with 


those used on a roving machine and ar 





carried around by the tension of the thread 
This tension is regulated by the friction 
aused by placing washers of leather or felt 
between the spindle and the plate. For flyer 
spinning a strong thread is necessary as the 
yarn must carry the spool which is dragging 
on the spindle. For this reason flyer spin- 
ing has been displaced to a large extent by 
‘ing frame. 

\s ilorette silk is sorted into four or five 

varieties according to the length of the fibre, 





ring frames vary in the speed of the spindles 

visted thread than does the self < r. and the diameter of the rolls. The distance 

frame in use at present is built wi hetween the drawing rolls is much less than 

two parallel rows of vertical spindles one in the previous machine. This distance must 
a long frame. Each row con correspond to the length of the fibre. It is 


I | 


side « 
from f great importance that the lowest carrier 


ins from 50 to 150 spindles, making 








from the 


100 to 300 spindles on each machine. The _ roll be placed at such a distance 
length of 


spools filled with roving are placed in one or delivery roll as is suitable for the 
two rows either in an upright or slightly he fibre. This distance depends upon the 
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length of the shortest and not of the longest 
The the 
and delivery rolls is regulated by the length 


fibre. distance between receiving 
7 


sd 





FIG. 54. 


LJ 
J 
53 


FIG. 53 


of the longest fibre and the distance between 
the lowest carrier roll and the delivery roll 
depends upon the length of the shortest fibre. 
If this is not carefully regulated, lumpy and 
twitty places will be caused in the yarn. 
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On account of the many different qualities 
of silk waste it is impossible to give any fixed 
rules for the adjustment of the rolls in spin- 
An experienced spinner will soon find 
by close observation how to the rolls. 
The distance between the rolls and spindles 
should also be adjusted to suit the length of 
the fibre—the shorter the fibre the shorter 
this distance should be. 


ning. 
set 


SPINNING WASTE SILK 


“ng 


3. 50- FIG. § 


The draft in waste silk varies 


according to the material from 27 to 8; the 
twist is regulated by the quality and size of 


spinning 


the yarn and is determined only by obser- 
vation and practice under varying conditions, 

[‘ig. 52 shows a ring spinning frame for 
A sectional plan of the rolls and 
The 


roving passes between the rolls (a), is sup- 


Waste silk. 


spindle is shown at Figs. 53 and 54. 


ported by the plate (b) and then received by 
the small rolls (c) and delivered to the deliv- 
ery rolls (d) which draw the roving to the 
The yarn then passes to the 
spindles (f) where it receives the necessary 
twist and is wound on spools. The ring 
frame for long silk fibre differs from that for 
fibre in the number of carrier rolls 
the receiving and delivery rolls. 
These delivery rolls are driven at a slightly 
increasing speed in order to keep the strand 
from kinks. They are weighted with 
light wooden rolls so that they may support 
and carry the yarn forward instead of draw- 
ing it. As before stated, production of a uni- 
form thread depends in great measure upon 
the adjustment of the draft and carrier rolls. 
The shorter the fibres the closer should the 
spindles be placed to the driving rolls in 
twist is going in the 


de sired size. 


short 
between 


free 


order that while the 


vs 


| oO 
' 8 s os 
' ~ 
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yarn may not be unduly stretched. For low 
stock in numbers carrier rolls are 
used instead of the supporting plate. The 
spindles run about 5,300 turns a minute in 
medium yarn; for coarse numbers the speed 


coarse 


is reduced to 4,000 or less. 

A small proportion of silk yarn is 
singie, but the greater part of it is twisted 
after spinning. Most fine varn is made 2-ply, 


used 





TEA 1k 
coarser grades, such as that used 


or coarse sewing silk, are made 
[he better grades are usually 
before twisting, two threads being 
lon one spool. In this way much time 
ived in changing bobbins on the twister. 
spindle on the twister continues to 

ile the thread is being tied an imper- 
place is caused which must be removed 
from the yarn later on. This doubling proc- 
ess is not essential, but gives good results in 


the saving of waste and the production of a 


uniform thread, especially on twisters with 


out stop motions. The doubling machine 
winds the threads either in cylindrical form 
on two headed spools, in cylindrical form 
with conical ends on paper tubes without 
heads or finally on spools without heads by 
means of cross winding; these spools are then 
The quality of the 
twisted yarn depends in great measure on 


which the doubled 


placed on the twister. 
the manner in yarn is 
placed on the machine. 

Figs. 55, 56 and 57 show three methods 
of supporting the spools on the twister. At 
lig. 55 the spools stand upright, the ends 
passing over carrier rods and then through 
the roliers. At Fig. 50 the spools are sup- 
ported on inclined pins, the ends being car- 
ried down together under the rod and pass- 
ing between the rollers in a reverse direction 
from that at Fig. 55. Fig. 57 shows the 
method used for hard twisted yarn. Friction 
is created on the spools by pieces of felt 
placed under them. The ring frame is used 
for twisting silk; the flyer frame is used only 
hard 
The ring frame spindles make 
Flor- 
ette yarn used for weaving is always twisted 


for very q 


1 yarn. 


heavy twist and for coarse 
twister 


from 4,000 to 5,000 turns per minute. 


to the left, while sewing silk is twisted to the 
right. 
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CHEAP LABOR IN THE FAR EAST. 


The low wages in Asia and the consequent 
[ workers on that vast and over 
admitted 
however, to the fact that the pri ducts 


misery of the 


populated continent is generally 


Owing, 
come into direct 


of this cheap labor do not 


and general competition with our own the full 


extent of the misery is but imperfectly under- 
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stood. Occ: llv a scare is started, gener- 


ally on the Pacific coast, over the “yellow 


I 
peril” and 


or a few days or may be weeks 
the daily press is filled with dire predictions 
of an avalanche of cheap Asiatic goods pour 
iff walls, destroying our home 
industries and upsetting our whole social sys- 
tem. 


ing over our tar 
The scare soon subsides owing to the 
absence of any material signs of the invasion 
and we relapse into our usual blissful opti 
mism until another recurrence of the alarm. 
Chat 
awakening of Asia is beyond question. There 
is today in Asia 
000,000 whos 


there is ground for concern over the 


a population of, say, 800,- 
workers are anxious to sell 
their labor for a mere pittance, 3, 1 
A practical illustration of the differ 
ence between the American and Asiatic wage 
level has recently been supplied by the dis- 


, 20 cents 


per day. 


cussion in India over the use of the automatic 
loom. 

Time need not be wasted on the proposi- 
advantages resulting from the use of auto- 
matic machinery. The incentive to save les- 
sens as cost declines and when a commodity 
can be obtained free no one will try to save 
it. In the textile industry of America labor 
saving machinery is most valuable because it 
is here that labor costs the most. This high 
labor stimulated invention 
given us those marvelous labor saving ma- 
chines in the textile industry of which the au- 
tomatic loom may be taken as a type. 


cost of has and 


The question of installing automatic looms 
has been raised in India lately, and the facts 
presented show that there wages are so low as 
practically to eliminate the desire on the part 
of the manufacturer to India 
weaver runs two looms. The daily product 
looms is on an average 24 
the 
toiler receives one cent a pound or 24 cents. 

This 24 cent level has various results. It 


save it. An 


of these two 


pounds of cloth, for which miserable 


means an inefhcient worker whose vitality is 
point. The work 
the waste is enormous; the 
cloth full of imperfections. The employer can 
see no economy in buying machinery to save 


reduced to the vanishing 


is badly done: 


such labor. Such labor, of which the supply 


is inexhaustible, is not worth saving and so 
] 


the automatic machine which is eagerly pur- 


chased in America has slight attractions for 


the Indian manufacturer 
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nately of the two colors, or what is called a 
“pin stripe” on the face. 






FIG. 32. 
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At each revolution of the machine, or cyl- 
inder, the tuck stitches “A” change their po- 
sition, see Fig. 3 on the fabric, 5 needles or 
stitches to the right or left of the previous 
group of three rows of tuck stitches. 

To change the position of the tuck stitches 
after each revolution of the cylinder, 5 
needles to the right or left, it is necessary that 
the number of needles in the cylinder should 
be divisible by 10 and leave a remainder of 5 
needles. 

The number of cuts in the tuck needle 
presses must be a multiple of 10, as there are 
2 tuck and 8 plain, = I0 stitches to constitute 
the pattern. 

If the number of needles in the cylinder 
were exactly divisible by Io, the tuck stitches 
would be under each other, which would 
make the fabric show a continuous vertical 
stripe of 2 tuck stitches and then a continuous 
vertical stripe of 8 plain stitches, repeated 
around the fabric 

If the number of needles in the cylinder 
were divisible by 10 with a remainder of 2 or 
8 needles, which would be 2 more or 2 less, 
then the tuck stitches, as well as the plain 
stitches would show diagonally across the 
fabric, either to the right or left, according 
as to whether the remainder were 2 or 8 
needles. 

If 2 threads of different colors were used 
in this pattern, Fig. 20, the 6 tuck stitches 
under each other, would only show one color 
in small squares on the face of the fabric, 
while the plain stitches, between the tuck 
stitches, would show horizontal rows alter- 


combined with the plain stitch, as shown on 


















































FIG. 33. 






Fig. 32 is another illustration of tuck stitch 






680 TEXTILE 
the face of the fabric, which is also used in 
men’s tancy underwear. 

Fig. 33 is an illustration on the back of 
same. 

Fig. 
as shown on the back of Fig. 33. 

This is another figured or lace effect, made 


34 is an enlarged sketch of the stitches, 











| 


on circular machines, using spring bearded 
needles. 

It is somewhat similar to Figs. 29, 30, 31, 
and made in almost the same manner. 

The machine requires 9 feeds, 6 of which 
will have tuck needle pressers, and the other 
3, plain needle pressers. 

There will be two feeds following each 
other, each with a tuck needle presser, then 
the 3rd feed will be plain needle presser. 

The 4th and 5th feeds will each have a tuck 
needle presser as also the 7th and &th. 

The 6th and oth feeds will be the same as 
the ard. There is one tuck stitch, Fig. 34 A, 
and then 7 plain stitches, B, which are re- 
peated. 

The 6 tuck needle pressers will be cut 
alike, viz., cut so as not to press one needle, 
A, and then press the next 7 needles B, and 
repeat. 

The tuck pressers are set so as not to press 
the one tuck needle, A. 

The plain presser every 3rd feed, casting 
off the tuck stitches of the one needle A 
accumulated from the two previous feeds of 
tuck needle pressers. 


i 
PS } 


FIG, 
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At each revolution of the cylinder, the 
group of 3 rows of single tuck stitches, A A 
A, under each other, change their position on 
the fabric, 4 needles to the right or left, of 
the previous group. 

To change this position of the group of 
tuck stitches, 4 needles to the right or left, it 


A, 
of 
* 
/ 


\ | 


OOU 


34- 


is necessary that the number of needles in 
the cylinder should be divisible by 8, with a 
remainder of 4 needles. 


The number of cuts in the tuck needle 





pressers must be an exact multiple of 8, as 
the pattern consists of one tuck and 7 plain 
stitches = 8. 
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If the number of needles in the cylinder is the next 3 needles, that is to say, one tuck 


divisible by 8 without any remainder, then stitch followed by three plain stitches, re- 
the groups of 3 tuck stitches A A A will all peated. All the 3-tuck needle pressers will 
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FIG. 36. 


be under each other, and show a vertical be set so as to press the same “one” needle, 
of single tuck stitches, and a vertical stripe with the result, that this “one” needle ac- 
of 7 plain stitches, which would be repeated cumulates 3 tuck stitches on it, together 
all around the fabric. with its previous loop of the plain stitch. 
The -same remarks apply to this pattern as The 4th feed, also with a tuck needle press- 
to Fig. 29, as regards the number of needles, er, will be cut so as not to press 3 needles 
being divided by 8 and leaving a remainder of and then to press the next “one” needle. 
2 or 6 needles, and also in reference to 2 This tuck presser being set so as to press 
different color threads being used. the “one” needle, the other 3 tuck pressers 
Fig. 35 is another illustration of tuck stitch did not press; it thus presses off the tuck 
combined with the plain stitch. Fig. 36 an — stitches accumulated on the “one” needle and 
enlarged sketch of the stitches as shown in forms another plain loop. 
Fig. 35. It represents one of a number of In order to form the “basket” pattern, the 
patterns which are called “basket” patterns, position of the needle pressers, in relation to 
because they have the appearance of a weave the needles, is changed at each revolution of 
used in making baskets. the cylinder, 2 needles to the right or left, 
This is also made on circular machines this is accomplished by having the number of 
using spring bearded needles needles in the evlinder divisible by 4 with a 
The machine requires 4 or 8 feeds all with remainder of 2 needles 
tuck needle pressers. If it is made with a machine having 8 
This is a pattern in which the plain needle feeds, the number of needles in the cylinder 
pressers are not used to press or cast off the must be divisible by 4 without any remain- 
tuck stitches accumulated on the tuck der, the sth feed being set 2 needles to the 
needles, right or left of the “one” needle, the 6th and 
The first 3 feeds will have the tuck needle 7th feeds being set on the same “one” needle 
pressers all cut alike. These must be cut so as the 5th and the &th feed being set like the 
us not to press one needle and then to press 4th feed; so that at each revolution of the 
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cylinder, the position of the tuck pressers 
is changed, the same as with the machine 
having 4 feeds. 

To give the best effect to this pattern, a 
heavier or coarser thread should be used on 
the 4th and 8th feeds, which are the ones that 
have the tuck pressers, pressing “one” 
needle, and not pressing 3 needles. 

In this pattern, what is knit as the back, 
becomes the face of the fabric, the “basket” 
pattern only being shown on the back as 


knitted, the reverse side showing plain 
stitches. 

A very pretty effect is obtained in this 
pattern by using a thread of a different color 
on the 4th and &th feeds, which is the one 
which forms the “diamond” or “basket” pat- 
tern. 

Another color thread, or a white, being 
used for the other 3 feeds. 

Fig. 37 is another enlarged sketch of 
stitches of tuck stitch combined with the 
plain stitch for a figured or lace effect, which 
can be produced automatically on seamless 
hosiery machines. 

These are circular machines using latch 
needles, with only one set of needles, viz., 
the vertical or cylinder needles. 

It is somewhat similar to Fig. 28, and made 
in the same manner. 

A, represents the tuck stitches, B, the 
plain stitches, and C, the openings made by 


needles being left out. 


Beginning at C, Fig. 37 shows one needle 
out, then A, one tuck stitch, then C, another 
needle out, then B, one plain stitch, then C, 
one needle out, then A, one tuck stitch, then 
C, one needle out, then B, 6 plain stitches, 
then A, one tuck stitch, then B, one plain 
stitch, then A, one tuck stitch, then B, 6 plain 
stitches are repeated = 22 spaces for needles, 
but only 18 stitches, as there are 4 needles 
out. To continue this pattern all around the 
hose, the cylinder would require to have a 


/ 


tT) 7% 
| 
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multiple of 22 needles, without any remain- 
der, that is to say 88, IIO or 132. 

It will be seen that 2 tuck stitches are 
accumulated on the tuck needle, A, Fig. 37. 

A cam, in the cam cvlinder which operates 
the verticle needles, is provided, which holds 
the tuck needles, A, from casting off their 
loops, only at every 3rd revolution of the 
cylinder or thread guide. The vertical tuck 
needles are raised high enough, so that the 
thread which is fed to the other needles, lays 
across the tuck needles, whieh remain station- 
ary, while the plain needles form 2 rows of 
stitches, thus laying two rows of thread, or 
two tuck stitches across the tuck needles. 

At the 3rd revolution of the evlinder or 
thread guide, the tuck needle, with its pre- 
vious loop, together with the 2 rows of thread 
across it, or the 2 tuck stitches, are cast off 
together, and a new loop formed. 

This is followed by one row of plain stitches 
D, Fig. 37, on all the needles, the 2 tuck 
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stitches being repeated in the succeeding’ 
rows. 

To produce the same pattern on circular 
machines with spring bearded needles, the 
machine would require 4 feeds, and the num- 
ber of needles in the cylinder divisible by 22 
without a remainder. 

The Ist and 4th feeds would have plain 
needle pressers, and the 2nd and 3rd feeds, 
tuck needle pressers. 

Where the needles require to be left out, 
this would be done the same as the latch 
needles, if the spring bearded needles were 
“trick” needles, but if leaded needles, they 
could either be broken off at the top of the 
lead, or left out of the mould when casting 
them. 

The number of cuts in the tuck needle 
pressers, must also be a multiple of 22, and 
both cut alike. 

Beginning at C, where the needle is out, 
this can be cut either to, or not to press, then 
not to press for A, then one cut for C, then 
cut to press one needle for B, then one cut 
for C, then not to press for A, then one cut 
for C, then to press for 6 plain stitches B, 
stitch A, then to 
then not to press 
press for 6 plain 
the 


then not to press for tuck 
press for one plain stitch B, 
for tuck stitch A, then to 
stitches B= 22 cuts then 
beginning. 


repeat from 


To be continued 
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FORMING THE BODY OF A FULL 
FASHIONED VEST. 


(From the Hosiery Trade Journal, England.) 

In the making of full-fashioned underwear 
of all descriptions there are certain details 
which require special attention. Of these not 
the least important is the question of size. 
That is, what size should a garment be made 
to finish to the usual size; and, secondly, how 
to so proportion the article as to give it 
proper shape when finished, such shape to be 
a natural one and not one brought about dur- 
ing the finishing processes. 

In making a lady’s full-fashioned vest there 
are more details in the question of size and 
shape than in a straight garment, and it is to 
treat on the making of such garment that this 
article is written. 
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It will first be necessary to take the size of 
the garment to be made, taking such sizes as 
those when the garment is finished and ready 
for sale. Thus, a proportionate garment of 
this class would be, say:— 
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PLAN OF FULL FASHIONED VEST. 


Width at chest 31 in. 
Width at waist 28 in. 
Normal width of skirt 36 in. 


Length from shoulder to end of skirt. .27 in. 


This garment will be made in two parts, the 
front and back, so that the width sizes will be 
half of those quoted, viz., 15 1/2 inches, 14 
inches and 18 inches. These width sizes are 
marked on special design paper as shown in 
diagram at the vertical lines, A. B. and C. A 
being the skirt width set out at equal distance 
on each side of the centre line; B, the chest 
wdth; C, the waist width, similarly set out. 

The question of length has next to be set 
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out. Line D representing the total length, 27 
inches. This now be subdivided into 
the various parts. Starting upwards, the rib 
bottom, which is usual for this class of article, 
takes up about 3 1/2 inches. Line E represents 
the length as shown. The skirt extends to line 
F, or a length of about 6 1/2 inches (6 1/2 + 
3 1/2 = 10 inches). The shaping at the hip 
occupies another 5 inches, to line G 
61/2+31/2= The length of 


must 


(5 + 


15 inches). 


waist being 3 1/2 inches to line H (3 1/2 + 5 


s 
= 


3 1/2 = 18 1/2 inches) and with 
one inch to line I for shaping under the arm 
makes the total length to this point 19 1/2 


+ 0601/2 


inches. The part from this point to the neck 
differs in the stvle of make in the back as com- 
pared with the front parts, the front being 
made 7 1/2 inches straight to line D, making 
the total of 27 inches long, but the back only 
6 inches straight to line J and shaped 1 1/2 
inches to line D, thus again making the length 
The outer shape of back and 
front set out on these lines would then be 
made as black lines, the line at 
shoulder J to K denoting the shaping at back 
and the line D being the straight line for the 


of 27 inches. 


shown in 


front. 

The diagram now shows the exact outer 
shape of back and front of the garment in 
question. It is next necessary to know how 
these parts are to be made on the frame. This 
depends greatly on the class of yarn being 
used, for, as explained in a previous article, 
cotton, merino and 
differ greatly in their shrinking capa- 


the three principal yarns 
wool- 
city, and to test this it is the best to make a 
piece of fabric, have it finished, and test its 
exact shrinkage. Supposing that in the pres- 
ent case this has been done and the particular 
yarn used, which we will take as a wool yarn 
suitable to natural wool vest on a 
frame having some 19 needles in the space 
of three English that the 
shrinkage from the frame in width equals 18 
per cent., that is, that a fabric made on the 


make a 


inches, shows 


needles 100 inches wide would, when finished, 
produce 82 inches in width of The 
length must be taken in two parts: first, the 


fabric. 


tension on the frame, and then the length to 
come off the frame, and the shrinkage from 
this latter in the finishing, whatever this may 
be, must be divided equally in the various 
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parts as shown by lines E, F, G, H, I, J and D. 
rhis, varying as it does by different tensions 
on different machines, the length on machine 
also differs, but the shrinkage in finishing 
should always be the same in all cases so this 
could be ascertained, but in the former case 
only practical tests can get at the exact re- 
sult. 
take the total shrinkage from the length as 
measured in the frame during making to the 


li, for example, in this special case, we 


finished dressed length to be about 20 per 

cent., we can then start to make the garment. 

MAKING OF THE BACK PART OF THE 
GARMENT. 

The garment in question being made from 
the bottom upwards, the rib bottom, which is 
made in a separate machine, must be run On, 
and, being required, 140 ribs would be put on 
280 needles, or 140 on each side of the centre 
of each division. This 140 leads having been 
determined from practical tests that such a 
garment made on this width would produce 
the width required finished; this width would 
be retained for a length sufficient to give the 
10 inches shown as finished length, then nar- 
rowing takes place during the length to pro- 
duce another 5 inches of finished web to re- 
duce from 18 inches to 14 inches or about 30 
leads, 15 on each side; therefore, 15 narrow- 
ings each side properly distributed give the 
1esults required, and on this 110 leads is then 
worked sufficient length to give 3 1/2 inches 
when finished, and to fashion under the arms 
widening must be resorted to, say, I2 on each 
side, now making the width on the needles 
122 leads or 244 needles. The straight piece 
from I to J is worked on this width, and a 
sharp reduction of the width is made during 
J and D to reduce to, say, 86 leads or 36 
single needle narrowings each side. This 
completes the making of the back portion. 

MAKING OF THE FRONT PART O1 

GARMENT. 


THE 


As regards its outer shape it is the same as 
the back, except at the shoulder, which re- 
tains the width at I as far as the shoulder D, 
leaving off on the full complement of 12 
leads. In this part, however, there is the 
breast gores to be considered, these may be 
made on several different principles, but, for 
an example, those having a centre seam are 
illustrated. The part of the front from G* to 
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I? has, in this case, to be made in two sections, 
which comprise the parts I, I]. and III. At 
the line G' the total number of 110 leads 
would be divided into three parts. The 
centre part having 56 leads and each outside 
part 27 The first section to be made 
we will take as being the centre or part I. 
During the making of this part the needle- 
loops on parts IT. and III. are taken off the 
needles or out of knitting position, and in or- 
der to leave the needles clear for the making 
of part I., which for the length to produce 3- 
inch finish is widened on each side, say, for 16 


leads. 


leads or 32 single-needle widenings on the 
total width of 88 leads. A length to equal 
one inch is made and then narrowing takes 
place to the original width or 16 narrowings 
each side, thus finishing on 56 leads. These 
loops are now taken out of knitting position 
and the two side parts II. and III. on 27 
leads are brought again into knitting position 
and widenings are made on the insides of each 
equal to those of part I. and narrowings the 
same. The shaping on the outer selvedge has 
also here to be considered. These parts being 
completed, the loops of part I. are brought 
again into position on the needles, making a 
complete row of loops, and this finish of the 
front part of the body is made as previously 
described. 

article. 
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KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 





The light weight underwear business for 
1903 is now past history so far as trading by 
manufacturer or selling agent is concerned. 
all filled, and the only 
goods offered for sale are small lots of sec- 
onds for which good prices are realized in 


Orders are nearly 


most cases. 

The season just passed has shown some 
very excellent values in men’s low, priced flat 
goods to retail at 25c., both in balbriggans 
and in colors. A line made by the Gilbert 
Manufacturing Co. in a variety of colored 
stripes at $1.85 has been well distributed 
There 


among the large operators. was a 


scarcity of good value in men’s plain ecru 
ribbed goods at this price, but the Capron 
Knitting Co. made a line of colors in lace 
stitch ribs at $1.90 which sold well. 


The 
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Blood Knitting Co. made a line of plain col- 
ored ribbed goods at $2.00 which was sold 
up very early in the season, and the Canasa- 
wacta Knitting Co. made a similar line of 
lower grade yarn with double seated drawers 
at $1.85. 

The season has also shown a good demand 
for higher grade goods than former years, 
and it only requires that retailers show good 
goods in order to sell them. Trash is not 
wanted to any extent, and what little surplus 
there is in the market is in the low end of the 
line. Balbriggans are in good demand, and 
anyone who has a stock on hand has no diffi- 
culty in getting an advance of from 12 1/2 to 
37 1/2c. per dozen. There will probably be a 
call for ladies’ shaped ribbed goods made on 
the fine stitch for Spring, 1904. One or two 
manufacturers made them this season with 
high neck, either long or short sleeves, and 
lace trimmed pants to match, at $2.00 per 
dozen. 

The Avalon Knitwear Co. is very busy on 
fine stitch goods in heavy weights for Fall, 
and report that they took very little business 
on tuck stitches. They have introduced a 
new feature on their goods this season in a 
cuff of which we present herewith an illustra- 
tion in Fig. 1. 

In the months of March and April it was 
talked about that the coming Fall would be 
the worst on record in the matter of late de- 
liveries, but we learn from conversation with 
several manufacturers that notwithstanding 
the difficulties they have had to contend with 
many of them are further advanced on their 
orders than at this time last year. They state 
that this is due somewhat to the fact that the 
larger buyers placed orders very early for 
This 
caused the manufacturer to get to work ear- 
lier than if orders had been placed as in 
other years, viz., early orders for from two- 
thirds to three-quarters of their needs, and 
duplicates in March, April and May. 

A new feature of the fleeced goods busi- 
ness is the demand from the British Isles. 
The first exports were made three years ago, 
but we are informed that the present season 
finds orders placed for over 2,000 cases, and 
there is also a call for the low priced ribbed 
Our attention was called 


practically the entire season’s needs. 


goods for export. 
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a few days ago to a very light weight fleeced 
garment in a line of colors copied from a 
garment made in Italy. The price of this was 
about $2.25 per dozen, and the manufacturer 


>? 
states that he is shipping a great many to 


This 
the number of 


Australia and New Zealand. new de- 


mand with the decrease in 
mills making fleeces has the effect of making 
them scarcer and higher priced. 

We are informed that L. E. 


now 


Harrower is 
accepting business on his standard 
weight cotton fleeces for ‘ ictober delivery at 
50, the same goods that were sold early at 
ing season for Fall goods just past 

has presented an opportunity for a lesson to 
one manufacturers. We 


those who make too low prices on their mer- 


class of refer to 
chandise in order to sell up their production 
quickly; those who figure a fair profit are as 
well sold up as the others, and are in a better 
position to surmount the difficulties of this 
season which are here in the shape of in- 
creased costs of yarn, trimming, labor, etc. 
Lines for Spring are not yet shown, and 
manufacturers are not anxious to be first in 
the field. Some of them are so uncertain in 
to Spring business that they will en- 
deavor to run as late as possible on Fall 
ights, preferring to turn out heavy goods 
very stnall margin rather than try to do 
light weight business on which no margin 
in sight, at prices buyers are inquiring for. 
The men’s balbriggans to job at $2.25 and 
$4.25 offer the hardest propositions, and the 
indications are that the former will weigh 
about 41/4 to 41/2 pounds, while the 
combed Egyptian to sell at 50c. will prob- 
ably be American cotton. 
This staining process is now so well done 


made of stained 
that it is scarcely to be distinguished from 
the Egyptian by the trade, and is only found 
out by the consumer who finds that he wears 
out two garments instead of one as formerly. 
The only price that manufacturers can quote 
now would be based on the present costs of 
yarn, which would put them out of the range 
of popular prices, and as it is realized that 
goods must be sold at certain figures it fol- 
lows that 


weights and qualities must be 


changed. 


[134 


HOSIERY. 


Lines so far shown for 1904 show only a 
very slight advance on some numbers and 
none on others. We believe that some lines 
of ladies’ goods heretofore made of combed 
Egyptian varn will now be made of combed 
peeler, but the general average will not differ 
greatly. Popular prices will be maintained, 
and in some cases will mean slightly smaller 


margins for the manufacturers. New lines of 
children’s goods shown this season are full 
scamless lace front lisles and silk stripes, silk 
heels and toes to sell for 25c. 

It is hoped that domestic manufacturers 
will make an earnest effort to deliver more 
perfect goods next season than some we were 
privileged to examine a few days ago; there 
was a case each of ladies’ plain and lace goods 
costing $2.00 and in which nearly 17 per cent. 
were seconds, and vet the buyer had called 
the manufacturer's attention to the matter 
and had been told that they were as near 
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tight as any manufacturer could make them, 
and that the buyer was too particular. If the 
domestic manufacturers follow this one’s 
method to any extent, we shall soon see buy- 
ers asking for goods with “Made in Ger- 
many” on the labels. 

Conditions in Chemnitz are not much 
changed from those at time of our last issue. 
A greater number of buyers are there than 
have been for years, and while there are 
plenty of buyers they are not placing large 
orders. Manufacturers have about used up 
al! yarns owned on old contracts, and at the 
advance asked on new ones are not in a posi- 
tion to name any prices sufficiently low to in- 
duce any volume of business. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, there are some special lines that 
are sold up to next January. In split sole 
goods there are none to be had, as manufac- 
turers of them are sold up. 

There is also considerable demand for 
gauze cottons and lisles, and the manufact- 
urer who will take orders now on these lines 
is doing the buyer a favor. Printed and ex- 
tracted goods are called for liberally, and 
even stripes are picking up some. How- 
ever, the principal demand is for jacquards. 

In better goods, hand-embroidered in 
flower designs or narrow clocks are much 
sought after, and also fine gauze lisles with 
lace insertions. Lace hose are quiet, and 
only a few for immediate delivery are being 
bought. Some patterns that formerly sold 
at M.13/—- are now to be had as low as 
M.8/50. Lace 1/2 hose are practically dead, 
and several stock lots are in the market. 
Dark Oxford mixtures in jacquard patterns 
are in good demand. 


a 


SMALL TUBULAR GOODS. 





A machine, invented by an English hosiery 
manufacturer, has recently been patented in 
the United States and is designed for small 
tubular work, such as laces, cords, etc. It 
appears that much trouble is experienced 
when knitting fine or glazed yarn on the 
machines now in use, by reason of the sud- 
den jars or strains on the yarn causing 
frequent breakage. It is claimed that the 
mew machine remedies this difficulty. 

Figure 1 is an elevation. Fig. 2 is a cen- 


tral section of the needle-cylinder and yarn- 
feeders to a slightly larger scale. Fig. 3 
shows to a larger scale the guides for deliver- 
ing the threads to the needles. Fig. 4 is an 
end view showing a three-armed friction- 
spring acting on the spool or “beam” on 
which the threads are wound. Fig. 5 is a 
plan of the spring-tension fingers for putting 
a yielding tension on the yarn. Fig. 6 shows 
the latch-ring and the arm carrying the same. 
Figs. 7 and 8 are respectively an edge view 









































and an inner side view showing one of the 
yielding spring-tension fingers. Fig. 9 is a 
perspective view of the arrangement for giv- 
ing an intermittent step-by-step motion to 
the parts. Figs. 1o to 13 show the knitting 
action. 

The action is as follows: As the shaft re- 
voives the cams drive the collars up and 
down. Thus all the needles rise simultane- 
ously and form a complete course at a single 
operation. In doing this each needle rises 
from the position shown in Fig. 1o through 
the loop last formed, and at the same time 
the guides move around one step to stretch 
the next thread in front of the needle. (See 


et ET ll IE. Oem 
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a few days ago to a very light weight fleeced 
garment in a line of colors copied from a 
garment made in Italy. 
about $2.25 per dozen, and the manufacturer 
states that he is shipping a great many to 


The price of this was 


Australia and New Zealand. This new de- 
mand with the in the number of 
mills making fleeces has the effect of making 


decrease 


them scarcer and higher priced. 
We are informed that L. E. 
now 


Harrower is 
accepting business on his standard 
weight cotton fleeces for October delivery at 
33.50, the same goods that were sold early at 

, 

a aa he 

The selling season for Fall goods just past 
has presented an opportunity for a lesson to 
We 


those who make too low prices on their mer- 


one class of manufacturers. refer to 
chandise in order to sell up their production 
quickly; those who figure a fair profit are as 
well sold up as the others, and are in a better 
position to surmount the difficulties of this 
season which are here in the shape of in- 
creased costs of yarn, trimming, labor, etc. 
Lines for Spring are not yet shown, and 
manufacturers are not anxious to be first in 
the field. Some of them are so uncertain in 
regard to Spring business that they will en- 
deavor to run as late as possible on Fall 
veights, preferring to turn out heavy goods 
on a very stnall margin rather than try to do 
a light weight business on which no margin 
is in sight, at prices buyers are inquiring for. 
The men’s balbriggans to job at $2.25 and 


Sp‘ 


41/4 to 41/2 pounds, while the 
Egyptian to sell at 50c. will prob- 
be made of American 


‘his staining process is now so well done 


stained cotton. 
that it is scarcely to be distinguished from 
the Egyptian by the trade, and is only found 
out by the consumer who finds that he wears 
out two garments instead of one as formerly. 
The only price that manufacturers can quote 
now would be based on the present costs of 
yarn, which would put them out of the range 
of popular prices, and as it is realized that 
goods must be sold at certain figures it fol- 
lows that 
change d. 


weights and qualities must be 
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HOSIERY. 

Lines so far shown for 1904 show only a 
very slight advance on some numbers and 
We believe that some lines 
ladies’ goods heretofore made of combed 
Egyptian varn will now be made of combed 
peeler, but the general average will not differ 
greatly. Popular prices will be maintained, 
and in some cases will mean slightly smaller 


none on others. 


of 


margins for the manufacturers. New lines of 


children’s goods shown this season are full 
scamless lace front lisles and silk stripes, silk 
heels and toes to sell for 25c. 

It is hoped that domestic manufacturers 
will make an earnest effort to deliver more 
perfect goods next season than some we were 
privileged to examine a few days ago; there 
was a case each of ladies’ plain and lace goods 
costing $2.00 and in which nearly 17 per cent. 
were seconds, and yet the buyer had called 
the manufacturer's attention to the matter 
and had been told that they were as near 
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right as any manufacturer could make them, 
and that the buyer was too particular. If the 
domestic manufacturers follow this one’s 
method to any extent, we shall soon see buy- 
ers asking for goods with “Made in Ger- 
many” on the labels. 

Conditions in Chemnitz are not much 
changed from those at time of our last issue. 
A greater number of buyers are there than 
have been for while there 
plenty of buyers they are not placing large 
orders. Manufacturers have about used up 
al! yarns owned on old contracts, and at the 


years, and are 


advance asked on new ones are not in a posi- 
tion to name any prices sufficiently low to in- 
Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, there are some special lines that 


duce any volume of business. 


split sol 


are sold up to next January. In 
goods there are none to be had, as manufac- 
turers of them are sold up. 

There is 


also considerable demand for 


gauze cottons and lisles, and the manufact- 


1 


urer who will take orders now on these lines 


is doing the buver a favor. Printed and ex- 
tracted goods are called for liberally, and 
even stripes are picking up some. How- 
ever, the principal demand is for jacquards 
In better goods, hand-embroidered in 
flower designs or narrow clocks are much 


sought after, and also fine gauze lisles with 
lace insertions. 
only a few for immediate delivery are being 
bought. 
at M.13/—- are 
M.8/’50. Lace 1/2 hose are practically dead, 
and lots the 
Dark Oxford mixtures in jacquard patterns 


} 


Lace hose are quiet, and 


Some patterns that formerly sold 


now to be had as low as 


stock are in market. 


several 


are in good demand. 
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SMALL TUBULAR GOODS. 





A machine, invented by an English hosiery 


manufacturer, has recently been patented in 
the United States and is designed for small 
tubular work, such as laces, cords, etc. It 
appears that much trouble is experienced 
when knitting fine or glazed yarn on the 
machines now in use, by reason of the sud- 
jars or strains on the yarn 
frequent breakage. It is claimed 
mew machine remedies this difficulty. 
igure I is an elevation. 


den causing 


that the 


Fig. 2 is a cen- 
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tral section of the needle-cylinder and yarn- 
feeders to a slightly larger scale. Fig. 3 
shows to a larger scale the guides for deliver- 
ing the threads to the needles. Fig. 4 is an 
end three-armed friction- 
spring acting on the spool or “beam” on 
which the threads are wound. Fig. 5 is a 
plan of the spring-tension fingers for putting 
a yielding tension on the yarn. Fig. 6 shows 
the latch-ring and the arm carrying the same. 
Figs. 7 and 8 are respectively an edge view 


view showing a 












































and an inner side view showing one of the 
Fig. 9 is a 
perspective view of the arrangement for giv- 
ing an intermittent step-by-step motion to 
the parts. 10 to 13 show the knitting 
action. 


yielding spring-tension fingers. 


Figs. 


The action is as follows: As the shaft re- 
the drive the collars up and 
Thus all the needles rise simultane- 
ously and form a complete course at a single 
operation. In doing this each needle rises 
from the position shown in Fig. 10 through 
the loop last formed, and at the same time 
the guides move around one step to stretch 
the next thread in front of the needle. (See 


voives cams 


down. 
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Fig. 11.) Then the needles descend and knit 
in the ordinary way, Figs. 12 and 13. 

The guides, together with the platform and 
the parts mounted thereon, move under the 
action of the wing on the disk; but while the 
knitting is actually taking place they are at 
rest, as Only the plain part of the disk is in 
engagement with the wheel. Should any 
undue tension come on one of the threads, 
its spring-finger immediately yields and as- 
sumes the inner dotted position, Fig. 7, thus 
relieving such strain instantly. 

The normal position of the fingers is that 
shown in full lines, the outer dotted position 
being that assumed when taking up slack. 
The work as produced is drawn down by the 
take-up arrangement and passes thence into 
a basket or the like in the usual way. 

ee Geniniaintintinnn 


Manufacturing Hosiery. 


Te riile TW’ rld Rew rd: 
‘vlinder and number of 
used for knitting men’s an 
fine and medium grades? What 
1 and box hosiery for 1 
Knitter 
For fine goods either or 196 needles and 
3.1/2 inch cylinder for 10 and 91/2 inch men’s hose, 
nd 184 or 208 needles and a 3 3/4 inch cylinder for 


Ir and 1901/2 inch hose. For women’s fine 


208 needles and a 3 3/4 inch cylinder. 
For medium goods 148 needles and 
linder, or 160 needles and a 4 inch 
hose; the latter size would also 
um grades in women’s hose. 
The dyeing of black hosiery costs from 


‘ents per pound of goods, the cost per dozen 


1 by the weight per dozen of the goods. 


rec I re 


cost of finishing after dyeing, including boxing, 


dozen, exclusive of 


RECENT KNITTING PATENTS. 


NEEDLE FOR KNITTING. 726,758. Friedrich 
Pernkard Reuther, Geyer, Germany 

Hitherto in order to form the stitches in crochet- 
ing, knitting, working, embroidering, and stitching 
machines and the like in addition to tongue needles 
only simple hook needles were employed having an 
open hook, which had to be depressed in order to 
allow the stitches to slide off over the hook. The 
depressing device for this purpose took up consid 
erable space, was deleterious to the machine and 
lso made the employment of many other devices 
The same drawbacks are found 


with tongue needles and tubular needles. In the 


ormer case it is the tongues and in the latter the 
movable parts for covering the points of the hooks 
which require space for their movements, thus pre 
enting the use of other appliances. In the draw 
ings, Fig. I is a side view of one form of this inven 
tion. Fig. 21s a plan view of Fig. 1; and Fig. 3 is 
a transverse section of Fig. 2, taken just in front of 
the point of the hook. Fig. 4 is a side view of a 
modified form ct needle. Fig. 5 is a similar view, 
partly breken away. Fig. 6 is a plan view of Fig. 5, 


72 | Fhg/ 
Oo 
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> is a.cross-sectional view of Fig. 5. 

), 10, It and 12 are views showing in ele- 

vation and transverse section various modifications 
of the invention. Fig. 13 is a sectional view of a 
further modification. By the present invention a 
hook needle is produced which removes the objec- 
tions stated. It is characterized by the hook being 
made to enter a recess in the needle shank, and 
thereby not requiring to be depressed, and also by 
the needle shank being of such a form that it still 
allows the thread to be slipped under the hook, the 
thread entering near the point of the hook into 
a recess in the needle shank and being thus enabled 
to slip under the hook. The recess in the needle 
shank, together with the point of the hook which 
lies therein, may either be arranged at one side of 
the needle or in the centre or middle of the same, 
in which latter case the thread may be slipped in 
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both 
er the 
ethwise of the needle, passing it down along the — the desired results are attained without any rotation 
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sides of the hook. The thread is slipped and Robert W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
hook by first laying it in a direction This invention comprises a construction whereby 


e and then under the point of the hook. of the vertically-movable frame which carries the 


i; 


portions 


patch for the knee, whereby the foot and patch may 
be replaced without the loss and expense of making 
a new 


leg. 


Se take-up rolls. In this machine the vertical frame 


HOSTERY. 726.300. Nellie F. Hurdel, New York, is hung or otherwise mounted upon the fixed frame 
N. Y. 


is i 


s 


of the machine and is accessible at all times to the 


ivention has for its object to provide a attendant, who can test the degree of tension which 
tistactory means of retooting ar d patching worn is | 


t< impartes 


elng 


to the work or can readily in- 
and consists in making the foot and leg crease or diminish such tension without stopping or 
in any way interfering with the continuous opera- 
ee tion of the machine 
Liq. > 

: KNITTING MACHINE. : . N. D. Wil- 
liams, Ashbourne, Pa., assignor of one-half to 

Robert W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The object of this invention is to so construct a 
knitting machine as to provide fine-gage grooves or 
euides for the needles, hooks, or other yarn-engag- 

lements at the edge of the needle carrier where 
titches or loops are drawn, without the neces- 


am 





11 
| 

















separable and in providing a separable 

Poses sity of providing grooves of like fine gage for the 
guidance of the stem or shanks of the needles or 
hooks. When it is used in connection with a ma- 


inserted therein, it permits of the use of the same 


cam carrier for both the needle-operating cams and 
for those which operate the hooks which engage 
the fleecing yarn. 


KNIITING M \CHINE 7: ke-Up Mechanism chine for producing fabrics having a fleecing yarn 
4 4 s 4 4 AKC JLecnanis ° 
727,495. I.. N. D. Williams, Ashbourne. Pa.. 


KNITTING MACHINE. Electric Stop Motion. 
727,429. Arthur L. Patterson, Albemarle, N. C. 


2 





KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 

*Alabama, Sycamore. The Sycamore Knitting 
Mills have been organized with capital stock of 
$10,000, to build plant for manufacturing under- 
wear. W. R. Schreme (Utica, N. Y.) is president; 
J. E. Goodrich (Little Falls, N. Y.) vice-president; 
D. E. Lewis (Sycamore) treasurer and W. B. Cal- 
lahan (Utica, N. Y.) secretary. 


Mississippi, Tupelo. The new mill to be estab- 
lished here by the Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. 


er aN 


> sii 
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Mills. Mr. 


will be known as the Topsy Hosiery 
Henry Spang will be in charge of same. 
*New Hampshire, Laconia. The Frank P. Holt 
ig. Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
,500, to operate the hosiery mill previously re- 
ported to be managed at this place by Frank P. 


*New York, Cohoes. The Reliance Sweater Co. 
will start operations in about a month, making 
sweaters. John H. Boyce is president and agent of 
the company; James H. Shine, treasurer, and D. G. 
McLaren, superintendent. Goods will be sold 
direct. 


*New York, Fort Hunter. The building for the 
knitting mill to be operated by E. H. Key has not 
yet been completed. He will make fine worsted 
gloves, mittens and pattern wool sweaters. 


North Carolina, Raleigh. The Blackmon Coble 
Hosiery Co. has been incorporated recently by W. 
C. L. Blackmon, J. M. Coble and E. S. Parker, Jr. 
The capital stock is placed at $15,000. 


Ontario, Walkerton. J. Henderson, S. W. Vo- 
gan, and D. Traill of this place are interested in 
the Walkerton Hosiery Co., recently incorporated 
with capital stock of $40,000. They propose 
manufacturing hosiery, gloves, etc. 


Pennsylvania, Mohns Store. The Electric Hos- 
iery Co., a new concern, will start operations about 
the 18th inst., making hosiery. A new building is 
under construction. They will use steam power. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A. J. Martin is 
superintendent of the Hutton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, recently incorporated, for manufacturing 
bathing suits, eiderdown, sweaters and golf vests. 
They operate 14 knitting machines. Goods are 
sold direct. Plant is located at 20 Strawberry 
Street 


The Glen Knitting 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Co. is a new concern operating a plant at Trenton 


Ave. and Sargent Street, making full 
hosiery, lace and embroidered novelties. The capi- 
tal stock is placed at $100,000. Thomas E. Brown 
is president of the company; Leonard M. Addis, 
treasurer, and Wm. S. Ash, secretary. They oper- 
ate 250 knitting and 20 sewing machines, using 
Dye house is attached to the plant. 


fashioned 


steam: pow er. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Operations have re- 
cently begun by the Arlington Knitting Mills, mak- 
ing cotton, woolen and silk underwear. They oc- 
cupy the third floor of building, N. E. corner Mas- 
cher and Turner Streets. 


*Pennsylvania, Reamstown. Operations will be 
started about July 1st by the Lesher-Raig Knitting 
Co., Ltd. They will make misses’ and children’s 
ribbed underwear, operating 10 machines. Alfred 
J. Raig is president of the company and Pierce 
Lesher, treasurer. A new building is under con- 
struction. 


*Pennsylvania, Somerset. Operations have begun 
in the knitting mill established here by Fink & 
Emert. They make men’s, women’s and children’s 
hosiery, all wool and worsted, operating 11 knitting 
machines, using steam power. Will sell goods di- 
rect They contemplate increasing if business 
proves successful. 
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*Pennsylvania, Waymart. The Waymart Knit- 
ting Company has been recently organized to op- 
erate a knitting plant here. L. B. Guckenberger is 
manager of the plant, and F. S. Stephenson, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The building will be 75 by 36 
feet, two stories and basement. Sweaters, cardigan 
jackets, etc., will be made. 


mill is to 
McCord. 
*Tennessee, Sweetwater. Contract has been let 

and work started on construction of the new build- 

ing for the Sweetwater Hosiery Mills, recently re- 
ported incorporated. 

*Utah, Logan. The Union Knitting Mills have 
been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. A, 
G. Barber is president of the 
Budge, vice-president, and H. C. 
and treasurer 


Tennessee, Morristown. <A _ knitting 
be erected here by G. A. Russell and J. B 


“ompany: D i 
Hansen, secretary 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Georgia, Grantville. The Grantville Hosiery 
Mills have let contract for the erection of an addi- 
tion, 48 by 56 feet, one story. They will install 
additional machinery. 


Massachusetts. Pittsfield. The Musgrove Knit- 
ting Company has installed 1o additional knitting 
inachines and one sewing machine in the mill. 


“Massachusetts, Shelburne Falls. The Orange 
Knitting Co. is now operating 50 knitting machines 
at this place. They are installing additional ones, 
and will have a total of 75 soon running. Their 
plant at Farley is equipped with 35 machines. Make 
gloves, mittens, wristers, toques, etc. 


Massachusetts, Shelburne Mills. The Farley 
Knitting Mills have installed fifty additional ma- 
chines in the plant. They contemplate putting in 
50 more before end of the year. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. The Medlicott-Mor- 
gan Co. is eauipping their mill with an electric 
plant. A new water wheel has been put in for run- 
ning same 


Michigan. Rochester. The Western Kniting 
Mills, making lumbermen’s socks, gloves and mit- 
tens, have installed some machines for making fine 
gauge goods, 


New York, Hagaman. An addition is to be built 
to the Star Hosiery Mills, L. E. Harrower, pro- 
prietor. 


New York, Utica. The Utica Knitting Company 
is installing two new sects of 60 inch cards. 


Ontario, Dunnville. F. R. Lalor is president of 
the Monarch Knitting Company, which has been 
in operation for the past three months. J. A. 
surns is secretary and treasurer of the company 
ana John Slingsby, superintendent. The capital 
stock is placed at $26,000. They make fine worsted 
sweaters, ladies’ vests and half hose. A dye house 
is attached to the plant. They contemplate build- 
ing a plant especially adapted for their needs. 

Pennsylvania, New Bloomfield. The _ hosiery 
mill at this place has been secured by Harry E. 
Clouser and W. H. Darlington, and will put same 
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in operation at once. They will install new ma- 
chinery. This probably refers to the C. M. Rom- 
berger mull. 

Pennsylvania, Reading. Kuersten & Rick have 
installed additional knitting machines in the plant. 

Pennsylvania, York. The York Knitting Mills 
have recently installed 25 full automatic seamless 
knitting machines, 7 ribbers and 16 embroidery 
machines. Plans are being prepared for an addi- 
tion to be built to the mill. 


South Carolina, Manning. Twenty new knitting 
machines are being installed in the Manning Hos- 
iery Mills. 


Sonth Carolina, Newberry. The Newberry Knit- 
ting Mills are to increase the capital stock of $25,- 
oco to $40, 000, for purpose of making improve- 
ments to the plant, now equipped with 75 knitting 
machines. L. W. Floyd is president of the con- 


cern. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Connecticut, Norfolk. The Norfolk & New 
3runswick Hosiery Company’s mill at this place, 
which has been idle for the past two years, is to 
be put in operation again July 1st. B. Darrow is 
local agent for the company. 


*New York, Phoenix Mills. The Fennimore 
Knitting Mills have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000, by John F. Carroll, W. O. and 
Richard I. Brewster, of New York. John P. Doane 
will be general superintendent of the plant. Opera- 
tions will soon be resumed. 

*Tennessee, Madisonville. Operations have be- 
gun in the Madisonville Knitting Mills. Plans 
have alreacy been made for increasing capacity of 
the plant. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

New York, Carthage. Howard & Buck, oper- 
ating the Riverside Mills, have dissolved partner- 
ship. The plant is to be closed and machinery 


cold. 


New Vork, Cohoes. Operations are to be sus- 
pended for an indefinite time in the Globe Knit- 
ting Mills. The stock is being run out in the 
different departments and when completed, mill 
will be shut down. 


2 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 





A $20,000 knitting mill is re- 
ported as contemplated here. 

Citv. T. W. 
place has some thought of starting a knitting mill 
for the manufacture of hosiery or underwear. He 


Georgia, Camilla. 


Indiana, Hartford Sharpe of this 


has not vet decided, and is first desirous of asso- 
ciating with him some one with a practical know- 
ledge of the business. 

*Marvland. Salisbury. The Blue Ridge Knitting 
Company, of Hagerstown, advise us that they have 
have not yet decided upon any location for a 
branch mill. 

Michigan, Saginaw. The New “K” Knitting Co. 
is operating a plant at 808 Genessee Avenue, mak- 
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ing hosiery, mittens, polish boots and all kinds of 
knitted goods, making a specialty of infants’ knit 
goods. 


New York, Boonville. The Boonville Knitting 
Co. is undecided about the erection of a new build- 
They are now finishing up stock. 


ing. 

*New York, New Berlin. We have been ad- 
ivsed by J. J. Connell, of the Tremont & Suffolk 
Mills (Lowell), that he will assist in forming new 
company for the knitting mill project and undoubt- 
edly be a stockholder, but further than that he will 
not be interested 


+ 


PERSONALS. 





Knit. 

Henry Spang, St. Louis, Mo., has been engaged 
to manage the Topsy Hosiery Mills, owned by the 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. 


James Keeler has recently succeeded John Lut- 
ton as overseer of carding at H. E. Bradford & 
Co.’s mill, Bennington, Vt. 


George H. Davis of Raritan, N. H., has taken 
charge of night carding for the New Britain Knit- 
ting Co., New Britain, Conn. 


John W. Alpin has resigned as superintendent of 
the McCallum Hosiery Mill, Northampton, Mass., 
and will take charge of a large mill making the 
same goods in New Jersey. 

Robert Cochran, late of Norwich, Conn., has 
gone to Schuylkill Haven, Pa., to take the position 
of bleacher for the Union Knitting Mill. 


William Ashdon has resigned as overseer of 
carding at the Wright Health Underwear Co., Pow- 
nal, Vt. George Hudson, of Little Falls. N. Y 
has succeeded him. 


"> 


Henry Damp, late of Amsterdam, N. Y., has se- 
cured the position of latch needle knitter with the 
Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Deaths. 


D. Scullen, superintendent of the Commercial 
Knitting Mills, Troy, N. Y., has resigned. 


Edwin R. Handy, president of the Contrexville 
Manufacturing Company, Manville, R. I., died May 
Ist. Mr. Handy was born at Wappinger’s Falls, 
N. Y. He went to Manville a number of years 
age and the present Contrexville Manufacturing 
Company was started under the name of Russell 
Handy & Sons. When the elder Mr. Handy died, 
the ccmpany was incorporated under the present 
name, and the deceased became president of the 
company. A widow and four children survive him. 


Thomas F. Brennan has been appointed superin- 
tendent of carding, picking and garnetting for the 
Victor Knitting Mills Company, Cohoes, N. Y. 


James Keeler, overseer of carding for the Hope 
Knitting Company, Cohoes, N. Y., resigned last 
weck in order to accept a similar position under 
his brother, Daniel B. Keeler, superintendent of 
the knitting mill of H. E. Bradford & Co.; Ben- 
ningto. Vt.. Mr. Keeler was succeeded at the Hope 
Knitting Company by David Keefe, who resigned 
from the employ of the Victor Knitting Mills Com- 
pany. 





New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to 
esses being brought out in this country aud abroad, 
patents. but of improvements coming on the market. 
record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile 

We invite mach 


that 
The 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. [amiford and 


Smith, Pascoag, kK. I., are putting out an im 


proved and very convenient form of forcer 


for removing pulleys and ge: 


ing. A 


from _ shait- 


be 


description of this device wil 


lis issue. 


found in another part of t 


Automatic Shuttle Changing Attachment. 
‘Lhe New York City, 
have placed on the market an automatic shut- 


Asala Co., 1 Green St., 
tle changing attachment which can be 
129th St. 


the 


seen 
works, and 


that 
applied to 


their 
‘| hey 


can be 


in operation at 
Park Ave. 


attachment 


state automatic 


any modern 


4 | 
for ] 


cotton, Silk or 


prevent d 


loom worsted. Broken 


picks are and the shuttle is 


changed just betore the filling runs out re- 
gardless oi the exact position of the shuttle 
in the box. The the 
affected and the device is so simple as to 


speed of loom is not 
care. It 
the number of looms that 


require no more than ordinary 


increases can be 
operated by one weaver, thus enabling him 
to earn more wages at a lower price per yard. 
The filling waste is less than when the shut- 
tles are changed by hand 

Fries Dyeing Machine. 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
proved form of 


W. 
is introducing an im- 
his well known dyeing ma- 


John Fries, 


chine, the principles of which were explained 


in the May issue of the Textile World 


Rec ra. 


Centrifugal Dyeing Machine. A. Klipstein 
& Co., 122 Pearl St., New York City, have 
secured the agency for the United States and 
Canada for a centrifugal dyeing machine. 
This machine was invented in Germany and 
first described in this country in the Textile 
World in July, 1902; a more detailed de- 
scription appeared in the May, 1903, issue of 
the Textile World Record. 


Vacuum Dyeing Machine. 
Dyeing Co.., 


The Vacuum 
Chattanooga, Tenn., are placing 


present from month to month a brief mention of new 
are of interest to textile manufacturers. 
idea 
mill men. 

ine builders and others to send us such information for this department 


machinery, devices, and proc 
It is not a list of 


being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 


market a patented machine for dyeing 


*xtile materials in yacuum It is claimed 
is effected and 
obtained. It 


on the circulating svstem, the circulation be- 


that great of labor 


economy 


verv uniform results operates 


ing maintained by a centrifugal pump. 


The 


\merican Machine Co. are placing 


Hopper Bale Opener. 
Bullough 
OT the 


Howard and 


market an improved hopper bale 
opener which is deseribed in another part of 


this issue 


Guard for Hydro-Extractors. 
Ni veilty 1 


and 
Y., have brought 


The Johnston 
Utica, N 
out a guard for protecting 
workmen from accident when working hydro- 


Mills Specialty Co., 


extractors. A description appears in another 
part of this issue. 

Hopper for Northrop Loom. The Draper 
3G., Mass., changed the 
hinged support for the butt end of the hopper 
in the bobbin to prevent breakage. 


Hopedale, have 
An ex- 
haustive test has shown that with a strength- 
leather 
washer to prevent the blow of metal on metal 
the difficulty 


come, 


ened casting and the insertion of a 


of breakage is entirely over- 


Twister Spindle. Hope- 


dale, Mass., have made a change in the con- 


The Draper Co6:. 


struction of their twister spindle to prevent 
loosening and leakage of oil. The pins which 
loc ked the step and bolster were apt to loosen 
and leak oil if the step or bolster was jammed 
down on them with the slots out of line. They 
now furnish a construction in which no pins 
are used at all so that leaky bases are a thing 
of the past. The locked in the 
case by a long key holding in a slot, and the 


bolster is 


step is held in place by a spring connection 
which can be easily changed in position for 
adjustment of the bearing fit. The spring 
has no function as such while the spindle is 
running 
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Grip for Mule Scroll Bands. John Hether- 
ington & Sons, Manchester, England, are ap- 
plying to their mules a new device for attach- 
ing the band to the mule scroll. It consists of 
a bracket, carrying two wedge-shaped seg- 
ments between which the band is fastened. 
The inner surfaces of the wedges are grooved 
to fit the strands of the band. It is claimed 
that the new method of fastening the band is 
much superior to the old one by reason of 
the short time required to apply the band 
and also because of the saving of waste. The 
band need not project more than one inch be- 
yond the w ede. 


Moire Attachment for Looms. \Villiam 
Boelling, Barmen, Germany, has devised a 
method of producing moire effects in cloth 
during the weaving process, a brief descrip- 
tion of which appears in another part of this 
issie. 


* 


THE LANE STEEL-FRAME CANVAS 
BASKET. 








About ten years ago W. T. Lane & Bro., 
until recently at Port Chester, New York, 
but whose removal to Poughkeepsie is noted 
in another part of this issue, invented and be- 
van the manufacture of canvas steel-frame 








a 


baskets. Owing to their great durability 


+] an * ‘ 1 


they are now widely used, especially for 
handling coal, which requires a basket of 
great strength to stand the racket. This 
branch of their business has been extended 
so that they now have a large share of the 
coal bag and basket trade. Baskets are sub- 
jected to nearly as severe handling in a mill 
is in the coal business and for this reason the 
Lane basket will commend itself to textile 
manufacturers generally. 

Fig. 1 shows a sectional view of an unfin- 
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great strength and is perfectly smooth inside. 
The bottom and lower edges, which receive 
the greatest wear, are of double thickness and 


ished body part of the Lane basket. It is 
made of first quality extra heavy duck of 


a, 


es. a, =~ 































































when each part is in its proper place, enclos- 
ures or pockets are formed through which 
the upright parts pass. 

At Fig. 2 is shown the Lane basket frame. 
Experience has shown that a strong, springy, 
resilient and durable frame for a canvas 
basket requires the use of a certain grade of 
stee! and a construction without welds or rigid 


joints. The Lane basket frame is made of 









specially-drawn, round, springy steel put to- 
gether with flexible eve joints, shown at Fig. 

It is claimed that the basket is unbreak- 
ible and indestructible with ordinary wear. 
The eve 


basket and to its great streneth and flexible 


i 


joint is a feature peculiar to this 
nature the success of the Lane basket is 
” + 
Spindle Oiling Device. T. E. Leigh, 23 
Grange Ave., Heaton Chapel, Manchester, 
England is putting on the market an oiler for 
ring spindles. A number of spindles have 
been equipped with this oiler and operated 
for a considerable time with very satisfactory 


results 












































PULLEY AND GEAR FORCER. 
The trouble and expense resulting from the 
removal of gears and pulleys that have be- 
come stuck on the shafting is well known to 


every mii 


and gear forcer is an almost indispensable 


mechanic and overseer. A pulley 
[ I 

adjunct to every well-equipped mill, and the 
accompanving illustration shows a machine 
of this kind recently brought out by Bamford 
& Smith, Pascoag, R. I., manufacturers of 
the Bamford dust-proof and _ self-lubricating 
spindle tube. The illustration represents the 
forcer in a position to remove the horizontal 


jack gear on a Knowles loom. A collar rests 


















































































































A PULLEY AND GEAR FORCER. 
m1 the shaft to hold the two dogs in place 
while the end of the screw comes in contact 
with the end of the shaft. The long dogs are 


used when the pulley is some distance from 


the end of the shaft. 


This device is very handy when the set 


i 


screws have become imbedded in the shaft- 


ing and broken off. It has a capacity of 40,- 
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ooo pounds and is made of the very best 
material throughout. It costs $8.00. Fur- 


ther information can be obtained from the 
builders. 


oe —_—__—— 


A NEW AUTOMATIC SHUTTLE-CHANG- 
ING ATTACHMENT. 


FOR WORSTED, COTTON AND SILK LOOMS, 


The accompanying illustration shows a cot- 
ton loom equipped with a new automatic 
shuttle-changing attachment, which is built 
by the Asala Company, 1 Greene St., New 
York City. This shuttle-changing attachment 
it is stated, has been subjected to thorough 
tests with very satisfactory results on woolen, 
cotton and silk fabrics. It is, we believe, the 
first automatic shuttle changer offered in this 
country for the weaving of worsted and silk, 
as well as cotton, goods. The other auto- 
matic looms have been confined to weaving 
cotton only: the success in this branch has 
stimulated inventors, the Asala being the 
first to claim the attention of our manufac- 
turers. 

The automatic 


shuttle-changing attac 


ment can be applied to any underpick loom 
The advantages of a self-shuttling attachment 
ior woolen and worsted goods needs no dem- 
onstration to practical weavers. On good 
work and fine yarn the loss of production oc 
casioned by stoppage of the loom during 
working hours, amounts to from 20 to 30 per 
cent. of the theoretical production, based on 
a continuous operation of the machine. On 
fabrics made with coarse filling yarn, such as 
[rish friezes, the loss of production some- 
times runs as high as 35 or even 40 per cent., 
depending upon the length of the filling bob- 
bin and the width of the goods. 

This loss is due in great part to the stop- 
ping of the loom in changing shuttles. There 
is, of course, more or less loss from stopping 
for tying ends, changing warps, fixing 


c. etc. 
but it may be safely stated that with an auto- 
matic shuttle-changing device the shrinkage 
irom the theoretical production will be re- 
duced at least one-half. In addition to the 
large loss of time with the present method of 
hand changing shuttles there is an additional 
disadvantage of a higher percentage of weav- 
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er’s waste caused by the removal of the shut- 


tle before the filling on the be »bbin is used up. 

It is stated that the Asala automatic shut- 
tling loom attachment enables the quantity 
of varn left on the bobbin when the shuttle is 
This 


changed to be reduced to a minimum. 
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tity would prove an important economy in 
the operation of our mills. 

Another feature which will be greatly ap- 
preciated by all manufacturers is th’ absence 
of misspicks in goods woven with this device 
Many automatic weaving devices, while satis- 





4 LOOM EQUIPPED WITH THE ASALA Al 


is one of the great advantages claimed for it, 
and a short calculation is sufficient to demon- 
strate 
would be. 


what a great saving such a device 


Take, for example, a 60-loom 
mill running on a medium grade of worsted 
cloth. 

are woven per day and allowing 5 per cent. 
for weaver’s would 
pounds of waste per day. If woven into cloth 
this is worth 75 cents per pound; in the form 
of waste it is worth 25 cents per pound. The 
difference of 60 pounds per day would amount 
to g,o00 pounds per vear. It is not claimed 
that Asala will this 
waste, but the large loss due to the present 
wasteful hand methods shows that a reduction 
of the waste to one-half of the present quan- 


Assuming that 1,200 pounds of cloth 


waste, we have 60 


the device save all of 


rOMATK 


SHUTILE CHANGING ATTACHMENT 


factory in other respects, have proved value- 
less in practice, owing to their causing miss- 
picks in the goods. The Asala Company state 
that the most thorough test shows that their 
loom is not open to this objection. It is also 
claimed that the looms with this attachment 
run at exactly the same speed as without it, 
which is a very essential point. 

The device consists of three principal parts: 
1, a double receiver at one end of the lay; 
2, a magazine which holds from five to eight 
or more shuttles and which serves as a dis- 
tributor; 3, an arrangement which regulates 
the amount of filling left on the bobbin. 

The automatic shuttle-changing device en- 
ables a weaver to attend to more looms and 
therefore earn higher wages at a lower rate 
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per vard. The builders state that the device 


requires no more than the ordinary care 
civen to other parts of the loom, and that 
the attachment can be applied at a low cost to 
plain or fancy looms of any width. 

Cotton, worsted and silk looms equipped 
with this device are in operation at the works 
at 129th St. and Park Ave., New York, where 
they may be seen by any one interested upon 
previous application to the office at I Greene 
St. The company will soon be ready 
1 


Looms 


to offer 


leir own equipped with the auto- 


matic attachmen They are now supplying 


the attachment for other makes of looms and 
inform us that numerous orders have already 
been received from some of our largest cot- 
Further infor- 
mation can be obtained by application at the 
office of the Asal : 
New York City. 


ton, woolen and silk mills. 


Company, I Greene St., 


—---_—« 
HEATING AND VENTILATING A COTTON 
MILL. 


Hope Mills Mig. Co., of Hope Mills, 


v. C., has equipped its mills throughout witl 


the “hot-blast” system of heating and ven- 
tilation. 


All steam-coils are concentrated in 
a heater in the basement through which the 


air is drawn by a fan and distributed to the 


several rooms through galvanized iron piping 


The 


connected horizontal engine 


and brick flues. fan is driven by a direct- 

Which exhausts 

The 

1 capacity that, using 
] 


from the mill 


heater. remainder 


into a section of the 
. > | 


ne neater 1S Of Sui 


exhaust steam engines, the 


buildings can be heated to a temperature « 
when the 


- ] | 
oO 
,uv aegrees ° 


] 


ae 


temperature is 10 
grees above zero out-of-doors. 

‘| weave shop 
addition, 


furnishing 


he finishing building and the 
each contain two stories, and in 


has been made _ for 


‘at to the first story of 


prevent the 
i 


freezing of the auto- 


yparatus for fire protection, 


heated tO. FO 


is to be / 


] 


guarantees are based upon the use of 


7 


‘air, although when warming up 


morning the air may be drawn from 


the interior, thus saving a_ considerable 


amount of steam. Live steam at go lbs. pres- 
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sure is to be used at night, but, as stat 
above, the pipe capacity of the heater is sufi 
cient to permit the use of exhaust stea 
from the power-plant of the mill in the da 
time. The entire equipment has been 
signed and installed by the B. F. 


Co., of Boston. 


Sturtey 


‘ ° - 
Improved Noble Comb for Worsted. \less: 
Taylor, Wadsworth & Co., Midland Junctio 
Foundry, Leeds, England (Stoddard, Hase1 
ick, Richards Co., American agents), were t] 
first builders of the Noble comb and _ sit 
then have made these machines for every 

of the world. ‘They are now bringing out 
new comb which embodies many new features 
which their experience has shown to be ck 
sirable. 

[he small circles instead of being placed 
around the pillar are now placed to one side 
enabling them to be easily removed when 
necessary. With the old method of construc 


+] 


tion the removal of the small circles requir: 


one and one-half to two hours; with the 
this 
five and one-half minutes according to tests 
The bolts fit in 
slots and holes so that they can be easily re 
moved by loosening the nuts without taking 
them from the bolts. 


new construction work can be done in 


recently made in bradford. 


The noil box is place 
inside the circle; this brings the highest knife 
on the outside and working among the finest 
row of teeth. 

lhe machine sets on a solid bed plate; 
the old cor 


which rested on legs that were likely to get 


removes the objections of 
of place and twist the machine. Only 12 
joints are necessary instead of the 32 in the 


old tvpe ot machine. The dabbing motion ts 


1 


slanting instead of upright bel 
This enables the brush to be 


run by a 
driven with a 
slacker belt and removes much of the possi 
bility of slipping. The carriage rotates on 
ball bearings. 

The machine is heated by a loose steam 
chest held by springs. This removes much 
of the trouble of unequal expansion when the 

| 


steam che The ma 


chine is equipped with the automatic adjust- 


st is cast with the frame. 


ing drawing-off rollers which have been on 
An air blast 


the old comb for two years past. 
substitute for the ordinary 


eS ee ae ‘ 
1S provided as a 
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stroker. This air blast has been used on silk 
combing machines for a long time, but this 1s 
It is 
said to give good results for Botany or cross- 


its first application to worsted combs. 
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and thereby create a little loss, but if a dry 
pipe valve (controlling anywhere from 200 
to 500 sprinkler heads) failed to properly 
open at the outbreak of fire, the effectiveness 


bred wools. of the entire sprinkler system is absolutely 


destroyed, and the whole structure is con- 


THE EVANS’ DRY PIPE VALVE. sequently left to the mercy of the rapidly 


spreading flames. Mr. Evans, in designing 


The accompanying illustrations show the his dry valve, worked along an entirely new 


dry pipe valve of the International Sprinkler line of thought, and the machine as now 























FIG. I. 


Company. Such a device must be simple made is the first one ever produced that com- 


and positive in operation. A sprinkler head 


might fail to do its duty at the required time 


plies absolutely with all of the requirements 


of the fire protection experts. It is the re- 
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sult of nine distinct developments produced 
from the drawing right through to its com- 
pletion in the machine shop. 

Fig. I, 
valve “set 


shows the parts exposed with the 
dry,” as it is called, that is with 
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vertical check; an intermediate 
chamber (under atmospheric pressure when 
the “set”), and a third (“water in- 
take”) chamber normally closed by a swing- 


swinging 
valve is 


ing check. This check also serves, however, 











the air on the Fig. 2, shows the 
valve “set wet,” that is with the water on the 


pipes. 


system. 


The following brief explanation explains 
the operation of the device: 

The valve consists of a main body, divided 
into an upper (“air chamber’), closed by a 




















a second function by closing the atmospheric 
opening through the intermediate chamber 
by its reverse side when the valve opens and 


water ts admitted to the sprinkler system. 
The hinge of this water check is of peculiar 
form, having a long slotted protruding stem 
which engages an adjusting screw (23) and 
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swings on a fork centrally attached to this 
stem. The outside end of this stem, as al- 
ready stated, is engaged by a set screw (23), 
which is adjusted through the upper end of 
hook (8), loosely swinging on knife-edged 
ears. ‘The lower end of this hook is caught on 
a weight (6) swinging loosely ona pin. This 
weight, in turn, engages with a tumbler (9) 
loosely swinging on a knife-edge pin. The 
tumbler is held by the air clapper (13) by 
means of a vertical strut (10) passing loosely 
through the slot in the fork (7), the move- 
ment of this strut being limited by a loose 
pin connecting it with the fork. 

The entire mechanism, therefore, practi- 
cally consists of three loosely swinging levers 
connecting a standard air check with a stan- 
dard water check. All the working mechan- 
ism lies entirely out of the water ways. The 
entire area of contact between the working 
parts does not exceed a square inch. All these 
contacts separate with an angular movement, 
hence no corrosive action could possibly pre- 
vent the valve from opening properly. The 
air and water valves are of equal area, and 
make metal to metal contacts. 

The “Evans’” valve is claimed to be the 
sunplest one on the market. 
third valve required for tripping it, as the 
main air check is itself the tripping device. In 
other words, by the elimination of this third 
tripping valve (which is a feature of all other 


There is no 


mechanical dry-pipe valves and which is the 
and most part) the 
machine has developed a degree 


smallest clock-like 
“Evans’” 
ol simplicity and probability of operation 
under all conditions which has never been 
obtained heretofore. 

The valve opens by the combined action 
ot water pressure and the use of a weight; 
the weight, regardless of water pressure, 
causing opening when the air pressure is re- 
duced to 9 pounds per square inch. This 
weight would, therefore, lift a column of 
water in the air system more than 20 feet in 
height, should it accidently be present. In 
“field practice” a water column of this height, 
cr greater, rarely if ever occurs, hence the 
Evans’ valve is incapable of being “water-col- 
umned.” The influence of water pressure on 
this device is limited (by the leverages em- 
ployed} to 6 pounds per square inch against 
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the air clapper. Therefore, when the adjust- 
ing screw (23) is set tight enough to hold 
any available water pressure the valve still 
Opens at not more than 16 pounds of air 
pressure. 

The International Sprinkler Co., 517 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., have their sprinklers 
and alarm valves in use in every section of 
the country. Their merits have been thor- 
oughly established by the severest of tests 
during a iong series of years. 


~~ 


PATENT HOPPER BALE OPENER. 





This machine was recently introduced by 
Howard & Bullough, Ltd., Accrington, Eng- 
land, and already is extensively used in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. It is giving very 
satisfactory results and is replacing the ordi- 
nary bale breaker. Its object is to thoroughly 
open cotton without damage to the staple 
preparatory to making mixings or being fed 
to the opener which follows. Its productive 
capacity is very great. A bale of cotton can 
be put through in six to ten minutes. 

The machine is made with different kinds 
of feed and delivery arrangements. Gener- 
ally a short feeding lattice is applied as shown 
on cut. Sometimes a much longer feeding 
lattice is used, from either side of which cot- 
ton can be taken from as many different bales 
as desired, ensuring thorough and even mix- 
ing. Waste can be evenly mixed with the 
cotton in any desired proportion. 
the thorough mixing the variously shaded 
colors of different cottons longer 
traceable in either cop or cloth. 

The delivery as shown on cut is intended 
to drop the cotton on the floor or into a 
mouthpiece of a conveying system. Other 
arrangements are made by which the cotton 


Owing to 


are no 


is carried upwards from the machine either 
by pipes or traveling lattices by means of 
which the cotton can be delivered at any de- 
sired point. 

The machine is heavy and strongly built 
and is provided with an extra large hopper. 
The elevating lattice in hopper is made on a 
new improved patented system without any 
canvas backing. The slats are made of heavy 
selected stock, intersecting, and very strong. 
The spikes in apron are of suitable length 
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and strength, ensuring great durability. The  veniently placed on the outside of the 
patented intersecting torm ot slats entirely chine. 
prevent the accumulation of cotton under the The floor space of the machine with s] 

feeding lattice as shown on the illustratior 
opening can be r 12 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. 10 in. 


BALE OPENE! 


HOWARD & Bl 


rit 


The driving pullevs are on the right hand 
side of the machine when standing facing the 








149 
er or feed, and are 11 by 3 in. fast and 
should make 580 revolutions per 


se, and 
te. 
this 
line may be obtained by applying to the 
Iders, the Howard and Bullough American 
achine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


urther information in 


1 
I 


regard to 


———$ - 


A GUARD FOR HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


\ccidents with hvydro-extractors are, un- 

rtunately, of frequent occurrence and usu- 
ally of a very serious character, resulting, if 
not fatally, in most cases in maiming the vic- 
tim for life. Even when the machine is so 
constructed and operated as to make explo- 
sion impossible, the operator is likely to, and 











frequently does get caught by the rapidly 


revolving shaft, basket or goods, and either 





killed or seriously injured. It 
this that the 
shown in the accompanying illustration is 
offered to the trade by the Johnston Novelty 
and Mill Specialty Co., Utica, N. Y. 

The device is knewn 


is to prevent 


class of accidents attachment 


as a guard or cover 
for hydro-extractors, which renders it impos- 
sible for the operator to get caught in the 
machine when in operation. 

It consists of two sheet-steel plates fas- 
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tened by a clamp and so arranged that it can 
be applied to any extractor. It is operated 
automatically by the lever which operates the 
machine. When the machine is set in opera- 


tion by the lever shifting the belt the cover 











locks, Fig. 1, thus making it inypossible to 


operate the machines unguarded. Fig. 2 
shows the position of guard when machine 
is stopped. This automatic device furnishes 
a complete protection trom injury with one 
of the most dangerous machines used in con- 
mills and laundries. 


number of 


nection with 
been 
laun- 
dries within the past year and some heavy 


A large actions have 


brought against owners of mills and 


verdicts have been recovered. The employ- 
ers’ liability acts have also added greatly to 
the risks taken by employers, and especially 
this The 
claim they are equipping a large number of 
plants with this device and it certainly should 


with kind of machine. company 


be investigated by every owner of a hydro- 
extractor. 

The device can be attached to any style of 
extractor by any mechanic familiar with the 
machine. The Utica Knitting Company, Utica, 
N. Y., one of the largest mills of the kind, have 
all their extractors protected with this device 


and recommend it very highly 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers f textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, ete, we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 





Twill and Twist. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please explain the effect of changing the direc- 
tion of twill and twist upon the appearance of 
twilled goods. I am a designer. A friend, a de- 
signer in another mill, and I cannot agree upon a 
statement of the effects produced with different 
combinations of twills and twists, yet neither of us 
has any difficulty in obtaining the desired effects 
in goods Designer (346). 


The reason Designer and his friend cannot agree 
is probably because they call the same direction of 
Both are right, 
otherwise the work of one or the other would be 
cefective. It is unfortunate that the practice of 
designating twist in yarn varies in different mills. 
This subject was ventilated in the Textile World 
an attempt made to find out 
what wes the more common practice. 

Calling the twist at Fig. 1 Jeft hand and its op- 
posite right hand, the effects of the eight possible 


twist and twill by different names. 


some time ago and 


combinstions of twill and twist are as follows: 


Warp 
Twill 


Warp 
Twist. 


Filling 
Twist. 
Left 
Left ee 
Right : 
Right 

Right 

Right 

Left 

Left 


Right 
Right 
Left 
Left 
Right 
Right 
Left 
Left 


Right 
Left 
Right 
Left 
Right 
Left 
Right 
Left 


new = 


1 OX 


ax 


It should be borne in mind that a twill which is 
right when the warp threads are held in a perpen- 
dicular position becomes a left hand twill when it 
is turned one-quarter around to bring the filling 
threads perpendicular: in other words, the direction 
of a twill in relation to the warp, is of the opposite 
direction in relation to the filling. 

To bring up either warp or filling the twill should 
run with the twist. Take No. 5 for example: 

Here a twill running to the right when the warp 
is perpendicular throws a right twist warp up, the 
twill running with the twist. The same twill run- 
ning to the left when the filling is perpendicular 


Warp thrown up; 


KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 





FIG. I. 


throws a right twist filling down, the twill running 
against the twist. 


Effect. 

Filling thrown up; 

. " down; 
down; 
up; 
down ; 
up; 
up; 


down; 


Twill not distinct. 
down; as 
down; 
up; 
up; 
down; 
down; 
up; 


“ 


Warp twill distinct. 
Filling “ “ 

a 0 ‘“ 
Warp 

While this subject of twill and twist may appear 
confusing, an understanding of it is greatly facili- 
tated by thinking of the direction of the twill as 
related to the yarn it is to affect, as in the illustra- 
tion iust given. 

In the table (1 to 8) the direction of the twill is 
designated in the customary manner, that is, with 
the warp perpendicular. 

We desire to caution every one against criticising 
the views of another regarding twill and twist un- 
less he is certain as to what that other person calls 
right and what he calls left hand twist. Otherwise 
misunderstandings are sure to arise and the parties 
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to the controversy become twisted to both right 
and left. 

The effect of twill and twist upon each other is 
greatly modified in practice by the character of 
the twill, the proportions of warp and filling in the 
cloth, the threads per inch, the size of the yarn and 
the number of turns of twist in the yarn. 


~ 





Spinning Flax Fibre. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We wint to find a cotton mill to spin flax waste. 
We have a large and continuous supply which we 
want spun. Can you assist us in finding such a 
mill? Montana (344). 


Any interested parties can obtain the address of 
our inquirer by application at this office. 


7. 
> 


Selvages of Carbonized Piece Goods. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

I am informed that the selvages of piece goods 
are often protected from the carbonizing process 
so that the fancy effects in the selvage are retained 
in the finished goods. Flow is this done? Does it 
require any special machine? 


Stimmen (345). 


In order to protect the selvages of carbonized 
goods from the effects of the process they are sat- 
urated with an alkali solution by means of a brush 
or sponge after the pieces have been soaked in the 
acid and extracted. The alkali solution should be 
of sufficient strength to neutralize the acid in the 
The work must be very carefully done in 
results and in order to 


selvage. 


o:der ta secure uniform 


prevent the alkali from soaking into the edge of the 
piece 

Goods are treated in this manner to but a very 
slight extent in this country but we understand 
that in Europe the method is used to a greater ex- 


tent 


> 


Water Tanks. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

I was interested in the April Question and 
Answer concerning the water pressure on sprinklers 
and hydrants and would like to have you explain 
how to make the calculation for the following 
problem: We want to erect a square tank to-hold 
3,000 gallons of water to supply our mill sprinklers 
and hydrants. What must be the size of this tank 
and what will the 3,000 gallons of water weigh? 

Marin (343). 


A gallon of distilled water weighs 8.34 Ibs., and 
a cubic foot of water weighs 621/2 lbs. It follows 
that the weight of the water and size of the tank 
in the case cited by Marin are calculated readily 
as follows: 
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3,000 (gallons) X 8.34 (Ibs. per gallon) = 25,020 
Ibs. (12 1/2 tons). 

25,020 (Ibs.) + 62 1/2 (Ibs. per cu. ft.) = 400 cu. 
feet. 

Cube roct of 400 = 7.37 ft. (7 ft. 41/2 in.) size of 
tank. 

The difference in weight between distilled and 
ordinary river water is so slight as to be negligible 
in such cal-ulations as these. The labor of calcula- 
tion consisi:s mainly in the extraction of the cube 
root, the determination of the weight of water and 
cubic capacity tank requiring a simple multiplica- 
1 


tion and division only. 


4 


Cloth for Typewriter Ribbons. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
Where can I purchase cloth for typewriter rib- 
bons? Typewriter (340). 
We would consider it a favor if any of our read- 
ers would inform us where this material can be ob- 
tained, 


a 





Cotton Yarn in Skeins. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please inform me how cotton yarn in skeins is 
reeled and packed for the domestic trade. 
Brunswick (347). 


Cotton yarn is put up in skeins of various weights 
aud sizes to suit special purposes. There are three 
standard sizes of reels, 54-inch, 72-inch and go-inch. 
The 54-inch skeins usually weigh 21/2 to 3 ounces 
for twisted yarn and coarse single yarn. Finer 
single yarn run 13/4 to 2 ounces. 
Yarn for the lace curtain trade is put up in 6 ounce 
skeins. The 72-inch skeins weigh about 8 ounces 
although some trade use this yarn in 13 ounce 
skeins. The 90-inch skein is used principally by 
the rag carpet trade and the skeins weigh about 
31/2 ounces. 


numbers of 


There are two tie bands on each skein to hold 
It is 
very necessary that the ends should be tied into the 
tie bands so as to be easily recovered by the winder. 
Cross reeled yarn is most satisfactory as to work- 
ing qualities. 

Spinners do not follow any uniform system in 
putting wp skeins. Some put them in bundles 
weighing from 8 to to pounds and others in nod- 
dles of from 1 to 2 pounds. Bales range in weight 
from 300 to 500 pounds. The size and weight of 
the individual skein are the only points that are 
vital to customers and these vary according to the 
size of the yarn and the needs of the different 
branches of the trade, along the lines above men- 


it in shane and prevent tangling in handling. 


tioned. 
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THE COMMERCIAL ANTIMONY SALTS. 


compounds is of consider- 


This group 
able interest to the dyer mainly from the fact 
that the several members possess qualities 
} 


1at are of technical importance when com- 


nared with tartar emetic, the long established 


} 


type with which all other similar products 


1 


are compared. The principal advantages 
that are apparent over tartar emetic are their 
ready solubility and lower initial cost. 

The most important members of the group 
are the following: 

\ntimony Lactate, known also as antimo- 
nine. It is claimed to be almost equal to tar- 
Although 
antimony lactate contains a very much 
smaller quantity of antimony trioxide—about 


tar emetic in mordanting power. 


15 per cent.—the fact that it exhausts com- 


pletely from the bath gives it its high posi- 
tion as a tartar emetic substitute which latter 
substance does not. It does not crystallize, 
absorbs water gradually from the air, and in 
consequence is perfectly soluble. 

Double oxalate of antimony and _ potas- 
sium. This is a well crystallized salt con- 
taining when pure 23.6 per cent. of antimony 
trioxide but like the preceding product equal 
weights are equivalent to tartar emetic. It 
is quite permanent when exposed and is 
readily soluble in water. This salt is pecu- 
liarly interesting on account of its ease of 
dissociation in water which makes it specially 
available as a fixing salt for tanned cotton. 

Common “antimony salt” is a double salt 
of antimony fluoride and ammonium sulphate 
forming well shaped crystals that are perma- 
nent in air and easily soluble in water, ten 
parts of water dissolving fourteen parts of the 
salt. Compared with tartar emetic it is about 
ten per cent. stronger. 

Bifluoride of antimony is manufactured on 
a large scale by dissolving antimony trioxide 
in hydrofluoric acid and evaporating the so- 
lution to the point of crystallization when 
fine crystals are deposited. Unfortunately 
they absorb moisture from the atmosphere, 





he 


any dampness. 


nce the product must be protected from 


Antimony ammonium fluoride, also known 
as “patent salt,” contains about 74 per cent 
of antimony trioxide and forms heavy crys 
tals. This salt is always used with chalk 
The fixing bath is prepared in the following 
manner: 

\ntimony ammonium fluoride, 2% Ibs. 
Watee GE GADo PS elvianeie 6114 gals. 


This is poured into a mixture of 


CEE. <soreuais beara eeare atin 11 Ibs. 
Water at 140° F. 


isc’ Daw ema 61% gals. 


after stirring it is at once ready for use. 

Of all the antimony compounds in use the 
most important is tartar emetic or, chemi- 
cally, the double tartrate of antimony and 
potassium which, although it has a number 
of objections, still retains a very strong posi- 
tion as a fixing agent for tanned cotton. It 
was first brought to the attention of cotton 
dyers by Mr. Thomas Brooks of Manchester, 
Iing., about the year 1883. 

It is manufactured on a large scale by boil- 
ing the trioxide in a solution of bitartrate of 
potassium from which the product is sepa- 
rated by crystallization. One strong point 
regarding this product is that it is almost 
always free from iron—something that can- 
not always be said regarding the more solu- 
ble products previously mentioned. 

Regarding the use of these several salts all 
are cheaper than tartar emetic but there are 
certain conditions that should be observed to 
secure the best results from them, failure to 
note which only causes them to act imper- 
fectly in the fixing bath; this is specially true 
regarding the temperatures to be employed. 
Unless the proper condition of their applica- 
tion is observed unequal deposits of anti- 
mony will occur causing unequal shades 
when the mordanted cotton is subsequently 
dved. 

Many dyers are in the habit of using ex- 
cessive “uantities of the antimony salts—not 
that the actual amonnt is large but they put 
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nto the bath a quantity of the salt far in 
excess of the amount actually required to 
orm the antimony tannate on the fibre with 
the tannin previously held by the cotton. 
\ny antimony salt used in excess brings a 
waste, 

\ctual experiments made with a view of 
iccurately determining the relative quanti- 
ties of the various salts mentioned gave the 
following results which can be regarded as 
.ccurate for practical purposes. The figures 
are based upon 100 parts of tannin actually 
on the cotton. 


Darr EM 2... cwsecceses 26.6 parts. 
\ntimony Potassic Oxalate. .48.8 parts. 
“Antimony Salt” ...........24.8 parts. 


Double Antimony Fluoride ..17.5 parts. 

\ntimony Ammonic Fluoride 14.9 parts. 

A table showing the relative efficiency of 

these salts, assuming tartar emetic as the 
unit or standard, is:— 


fg Peer ree Tir Tre 2 

Antimony Potassic Oxalate ....... 1.83 
“RR SO io wsccveex is 93 
Double Antimony Fluoride ....... .66 
Antimony Ammonic Fluoride ..... 56 


Regarding the fixation of tannin on the 
cotton fibres by means of antimony, any ex- 
cess of the latter necessarily implies that the 
resulting dyed color will not be fast to wash- 
ing, of course, assuming that an excess of 
dvestuff is not used. It is always a precau- 
tion to wash thoroughly after mordanting, 
but this is frequently disregarded with the 
above objectionable result. If only a suffi- 
cient quantity of antimony salt is used to 
“fix” the tannin and then wash to remove the 
products of decomposition, only clean mor- 
danted cotton will result, so that if the mor- 
danting is done with the view of bottoming 
for a given shade and the maximum amount 
of dvestuff used for that shade, onlv the best 
results can be e xpected. 

If, on the other hand, an insufficiency of 
fixing salt be used uneven dvyeings will result 
because the tannin on the cotton, not fixed 
with antimony, forms a loose lake with the 
dyestuif which is sure to show signs of crock- 
ing or bleeding. 


Tne use of these various fixing salts for 
tannic cotton is very important and much of 
the trouble noticed in cotton checks and 
stripes can be traced directly to this stage of 
the manufacturing process. 


a 


SPOTS ON PIECE GOODS. 


Spots and blemishes of various kinds are 
continually met with in all mills, but in a 
large number of instances it is quite impos- 
sible to accurately determine the true cause. 

Machine oil is a frequent source of trouble, 
dropping either from the floor above or from 
verhead shafting, or by warps or pieces com- 
ing in contact with moving parts of machin- 
ery. If the oil is clean it may be removed by 
means of a sponge and benzine, but if it is 
from moving machinery the probability is 
that it will carry with it fine particles of dirt 
that cannot be removed. 

Small pieces of card wire occasionally be- 
come tangled in the fibre and give rise to rust 
spots. Such spots may be removed, if light, 
by the cautious application of dilute muriatic 
acid followed by thorough washing. 

Contamination of the dveing materials is a 
remote cause for spots, but there is a case on 
record where certain yellow spots were quite 
distinct upon pieces dyed with logwood and 
it was only after a long time and many tests 
to ascertain the cause that it was discovered 
that the argols used for mordanting had been 
packed in barrels previously used for resin, 
and small particles of the latter substance 
found their way to the preparing bath. It is 
needless to remark that the resin acted as a 
resist for the mordant and the logwood dye 
as well, 

Frequently spots are found upon machine 
dyed cottons, especially such as are dyed with 
the direct dyeing colors. Asa rule these dyes 
are very sensitive to acids and metallic salts 
and in a number of cases these spots have 
been traced to this cause. 

When spots on piece goods are found to 
recur at regular intervals throughout the 
length of the piece, it will be safe to assume 
that the trouble is in the machine and that 
some roller is at fault. 
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DYEING OF MADRAS YARNS. 


The class of cotton fabrics so extensively 
employed for summer sheetings, etc., and 
known to the trade as “Madras” goods have 
been constantly gaining in popularity with 
the result that at the present time quite a few 

el y to 
nanufacture a constantly improved grade of 


mills are devoting their entire energy 
these fabrics. 

The most important point to observe in 
these goods is that the colors must be abso- 
lutely or as nearly absolutely fast as it is pos- 
sible for the combined skill of the dye maker 
and the dyer to produce. 

Up to the present time several classes of 
colors find extensive application in the pro- 
duction of the various shades called for by 
the designers of these fabrics. Blacks, for- 


merly dyed with aniline oil or salts, are now 
almost exclusively obtained by the sulphur 
blacks, 


driving t 


while the sulphur browns are fast 
he older cutch shades out of consid- 
eration, although Bismarck brown occupies a 
strong position. 

A peculiar condition is to be observed in 
the case of i this dyestuff is made less 
use of f ight and medium shades than 
formerly—the reason being the more desir- 
able properties of the basic blues, dyes that 


meet every condition of fastness to washing 


and light. 

As a matter of fact, the majority of the ma- 
dras shades called for can only be secured by 
means of the basic dyes, and to this end it is 
necessary for the dyer to make sure that his 
mordanting materials are of superior quality. 
Except for the very heaviest shades it will be 
found desirable to use a stainless sumac ex- 
tract or even a tannic acid in conjunction 
with an iron-free antimony salt, as by this 
means only can bright shades be guaranteed. 

The process for mordanting for this spe- 
cial class of colors is a matter of more im- 
portance than the dyeing, for unless the mor- 
danting is done thoroughly and with the 
proper quantities of tannin and antimony and 
proper time 
sured. 


given, fast colors cannot be en- 


The cotton should be thoroughly wetted 
and prepared bv giving several turns in a hot 
liquor of pure sumac containing an equivalent 
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of from 1 to 4 pounds of tannic acid per 10 
pounds of cotton and allowed to soak while 
cooling for 6 or 8 hours or preferably over 
night. In the morning, lift, squeeze, and pass 
through a solution of antimony salt contain 
ing a quantity sufficient to fix the tannic acid 
on the cotton—it is the tannic acid that is the 
base of the mordant, not the antimony. Af- 
ter an for 20 to 30 minutes re- 
move from the bath and wash well. It is the 
thoroughness of this washing that determines 
whether the ultimate color is to be fast to 
and otherwise. = [n- 
sufficient washing after mordanting always 
leaves a certain proportion of antimony salt 


immersion 


washing soaping or 


soaked by the fibres, which at once combines 
with the color in the dye bath, producing 
loose particles of color lake, which bleed int: 
adjacent whites and spoil the brilliancy of the 
otherwise bright shades. 

The dveing should always commence at 
low temperatures and proceed with successive 
additions to the dye bath so that the desired 
shade may be gradually built up instead of 
Such sud- 


and 


being obtained by one immersion. 


denly obtained shades, heavy bright 
though they frequently are, are deficient in 
the one important attribute of this special 
; fastness. A shade that is 
gradually built up by several additions to the 


dye bath and during a gradual increase of 


class of dveing 


temperature is almost always free from the 
defect of crocking for the reason that the true 
color has had, with the proper conditions, 
time to form in the fibres. 

True shades are always obtained by slow 
dyeing, even for very light percentages, and 
when the same attention is given to the de- 
tails of mordanting, the very best results can 
only be obtained. 

Considerable use is made of the direct dye- 
ing colors, but unfortunately they are not the 
very best adapted to madras goods, their lack 
of total resistance to soaping being their 
chief drawback. There are, however, a few 
that find considerable use in this work, 
among which may be mentioned the diazo- 
tized blacks and blues, direct browns that are 
after-treated with bichromate of potash and 
perior line of pinks, and a few other colors 
that are well known. Para red, however, fast 
sulphate of copper, the erikas yielding a su- 
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is to almost every influence is still un- 
to meet the test of soap fastness, it bleed- 

» quite seriously into other colors without 

apparent loss of its own depth of shade. 
Primulin red has stood the test of many 
years’ use for madras dyeing and is perhaps 
the most satisfactory red cotton dye at the 
present time. 

The most brilliant shades are always se- 
cured by dyeing upon bleached cotton mor- 
danted with pure tannin; the bleaching being 
done by very weak solution of bleaching pow- 
der so that no tendency to weaken the fibres 
will occur. 

The entire process of preparing the high 
class varns for weaving into A 1 madras cloth 
is one of painstaking care and close attention, 
and in order to secure the best results it must 
in no instance be rushed. 

nalts teil 


PROTECTION OF EXPOSED IRON IN 
DYE HOUSES. 


Pipes, columns, braces, and other iron fit- 
tings in dyehouses, bleacheries, etc., should 
be thoroughly protected from steam, acid va- 
pors, and other corrosive agents, by the ap- 
plication of rust preventives, not only for the 
preservation of the metal, but as a precaution 
Particles of rust frequently 
fall upon yarn or piece goods during hand- 
ling and cause much trouble to eradicate, es- 
pecially the stains that are developed. 

The iron should be thoroughly cleansed 


against scaling. 


of all rust by scraping, and when absolutely 
dry painted with hot boiled linseed oil; when 
this is dry paint with a coat of red lead in 
boiled oil, followed in a few days with an- 
other. This method is superior to any other. 

A cheaper method and one that stands for 
a long time is to paint with several coats of 
asphalt varnish. It is needless to observe 
that, in either case, the iron to be protected 
must be clean of all rust, dry, and preferably 
hot. 


* 


ARRANGEMENT FOR WINDING AND 
BLEACHING CLOTH IN THE ROLL. 





The form in which piece goods have here- 
tofore been wound on the roll in bleaching has 
been objectionable owing to the resistance 
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offered to the passage of the liquor through 
the goods, the solid roll acting as a filter and 
preventing a thorough bleaching of the 
goods. To overcome this difficulty a German 
firm has devised a method of winding the 
goods, shown in the illustration, which con- 
sists of placing wooden rods lengthwise of the 


roll at regular intervals during the progress 
of the winding. The rods of one layer are 
placed half way between those of the previous 
layer. The advantages consist of the smaller 
layers of cloth through which the liquor has 
to pass and also in the air spaces between the 
layers which allow the liquor to pass uni- 
formly through the whole mass of goods. 

Rollers are placed on the inside as well as 
on the outside of the roll of cloth as shown 
in the illustration and press against the goods 
of their own weight. Owing to the polygonal 
shape of the cloth roll these rolls spring from 
one position to another. It is claimed that 
this mechanical pressure reinforces and as- 
sists the steam pressure which is used in 
bleaching. The roll of cloth is placed in a 
steam tight compartment which is partially 
filled with bleaching liquor; the roll is then 
revolved slowly under pressure. 


* 
> 





New Color Cards. 


Anthracene Chrome Brown D; Cassella Color 
Company, 182 Front St., New York City. 
Ten shades of woolen yarn and raw stock dyed 
with Anthracene Chrome Brown D. 
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Azo Phloxine 2 G; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 
Co., 40 Stone St., New York City 
Two samples of worsted piece goods dyed with 
five and two per cent. respectively of Azo Phloxine 
2 G, giving very attractive shades 


Pluto Black C F Extra; Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., 40 Stone St., New York City. 
One sample of black cotton piece goods dyed with 
Pluto Black C F Extra 


The Dyeing of Cotton Piece Goods; Cassella Color 
Company, 182 Front St., New York City. 
This is an elaborate color card showing 310 shades 
On cotton piece goods. Very complete directions 
are given for handling both mercerized and unmer- 
cerized goods in the dye bath. This card should be 
in the hands of every dyer of cotton goods. 


Black Cotton Linings; Cassella Color Company, 
182 Front St., New York City. 

This card explains the method of dyeing black 
cotton linings containing white or silk effects. 
Four samples are shown for which full dyeing di- 
rections are given 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according to recipes given. Theselection of samples 
is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dver, and which the require- 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 
ot te pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 





Recipe No. 81. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Golden Yellow on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 Ibs. Direct Golden Yellow 


(Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass.) 


lbs. Common Salt 


Enter at 170° F., and dye at a boil one hour 
Direct Golden Yellow possesses good coloring 
power, and will be found to be an excellent yellow 


for direct cotton dyeing. 


Recipe No. 82. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Sky Blue on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
2 !bs. Acid Sky Blue. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 Purchase St., 
Boston.) 
Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
bs. Sulphuric Acid. 
120° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
boil for one hour 


Acid Sky Blue gives a bright shade of blue very 
similar to those of the alkali blues. It is fairly fast 
to light and washing 


Orange 


RECORD 


Recipe No. 83. 
Brown on 100 lbs. Cotton Yarn. 


Dianol Orange Brown Extra on 100 lbs. 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


3 Ibs. 
(Th 


t\ 


25 lbs 


Enter ya 


Dianol Orange Brown Extra. 
omas Leyland & Co., 53 India St 
yn.) 

Common Salt. 


rn at 170°F., bring to a boil and 


a boiling temperature for one hour. 


Dianol ¢ 


bloomy sh: 


ing comp 


Jrange Brown Extra gives a bright 
ide and will be found very useful ir 
nuind shades. It dyes evenly, ex! 


well and is fast to acids and alkalies. 


Tetrazo 


Prepare th 


3 Ibs 
(Ne 


Recipe No. 84. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Blue B X on 100 Ibs. cotton 
e dye bath with 


Tetrazo Blue B X. 


~w York & Boston Dyewood Co 


William St., New York.) 


25 Ibs. 


Enter y: 


Common Salt. 


irn at 180° F., bring to a boil and 


at a boiling temperature for one hour. 


Tetrazo 


Blue B X possesses all the chara 
} 


istic properties of the direct cotton colors, dyes 


evenly and possesses good coloring power. 


Tetrazo 
Prepare tl 


3 lbs. 


(Ne 


Recipe No. 85. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Red 10 B on 100 Ibs. of cotton yarn 


1e dye bath with 


Tetrazo Red 10 B 
-~w York & Boston Dyewood Co., 


William St., New York.) 


2 lbs 


20 Ibs. 


. Soda Crystals. 
Common Salt. 


Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at 


boiling temperature for one hour. 


Tetrazo 


istic prope 


be found ; 


Thiogen 
Prepare tl 


10 lbs 


(H., 


Red 10 B possesses all the chara 


tties of the direct cotton colors, and wi 


un excellent direct red. 


Recipe No. 86. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


e Brown G G on 100 lbs. cotton ya! 


1e dye bath with 


. Thiogene Brown G G. 
A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., N 


York.) 


3 Ibs. 
80 Ibs. 


Soda Ash. 
Common Salt. 


a 


" 





DYEING DEPARTMENT 


at about 160° F., and dye at a temperature 


en 160° and 195° F. Rinse well and fix in a 


th made up with 
Ibs. Copper Sulphate. 
Ibs. Potassium Dichromate. 
Ibs. Acetic Acid, 
° i n =f? 
me-half hour at a temperature of 140° to 176 
hiogene Brown G G possesses excellent fast- 
to washing, milling and boiling in soap. Its 
ess to light is also very good. 


Recipe No. 87 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Black B on 
dye bath with 


lbs. Benzyl Black B. 
(A. Klipstein & Co 
York.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 to § lbs. Acetic Acid. 


100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre- 


and if necessary to exhaust: 
to 1 lb. of Sulphuric Acid 
toward the end of the dyeing. 
't should be noted, however, that too much sul- 
phuric acid will redden and dull the shade. 
Jenzyl Black B is easily soluble, dyes level and 
gives a full, bloomy shade, which possesses very 


1 


good fastness to most of the color destroying 


acencies, 


Recipe No. 8&8 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 


Cyanole Fast Green G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 


Prepare the cye bath with 
14 lhs 
(Cassella 
York.) 

10 Ihs. Glauber’s Salt. 

5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Cyanole Fast Green G 
Color Co., 182 


Front St., New 


Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at 
a boiling temperature for one hour. 

Cyanole Fast Green G dyes very level, gives a 
shade, is exceedingly fast to alkalies 


very bright 
and washing, and is also fast to stoving and light. 


It does 


It is worthy of consideration for yarn and piece 


not tint cotton in a mixed fabric 


and for the production of compound 


Recipe No. 8o. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Blue 2 B R on 100 ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


3 Ibs. Direct Blue 2 B R 
(L. PB. Fortner, 36, 38 Strawberry St., 
delphia.) 
20 Ihs. Common Salt. 


Phila- 


Enter yarn at 170° F., 


4 


one hour. 


a boil and dye 
at a boil for 
Direct Blue 2 B R gives a reddish shade of blue, 
high 
cotton and 


dyes evenly, has a coloring power, and is 


excellent for dyeing woolen union 


goods, as it goes on cotton better than wool, thus 


covering all the cotton specks in the goods 


Recipe No. 90 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


3% lbs. Meta Chrome Mordant 
11; lbs. Meta Chrome Yellow R 
11% Ibs. Meta Chrome Brown B 
; lb. Meta Chrome Bordeaux B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213, 215 Water St., 
N.. ¥,) 


Erter at 140° F., 
boil for two hours. 


raise to the boil and dye at a 


The shade thus produced is very fast to light 


and fulling. 


Recipe No. 91 
Pink on Cotton Yarn. 


Red x on 100 lbs 
pare the dye bath with 


inol Brilliant 


oz. Dianol Brilliant Red 
(Thomas Leyland & Co., 
ton.) 
t lh. Soap 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 


boil and dye for one- 


ter at 140° F., raise to a boi 
half to three-quarters of an hour. 

Dianol Brilliant Red X when dyed in this manner 
gives 1 bright and economical 
possesses good fastness to li 
shad 


shade of pink which 
and alkalies. With 
1 


heavier es a rich brilliant red is obtained. 


Recipe No. 92 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 
Azo Wool Violet 7 R on too lbs 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 Ibs. Azo Wool Violet 7 R 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 

1o lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

s Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


worsted yarn. 


N, ¥2 


170°F., bring to 
at a boiling temperature for one hour. 


Azo Woo! Violet 7 R is extremely fast to light 


Enter yarn at a boil and dye 
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1 


and dyes very level. Its fastness to alkalies is good. 
When applied to 


union goods it does not stain 


silk 


tificial 
1 


» production of compound shades. 


cotton, ar or china grass. It is very 


Recipe No. 93. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Azo T’hloxine 2 G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
s, Azo Phloxine 2 G. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
| ee Pe 
Ibs. Glauber’s 


2 to 4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


>) 
40 Stone 


Salt. 


Enter at 100° F a boil and dye ata 
boil for one hour. 
Phioxine 2 G dves very level, is fast to light 


alkalies. Its 


also very good. It does not tinge cotton, and 


fastness to rubbing and stoving 


therefore, valuable 


| 
woo 


in dyeing two colors on cot- 
mixed goods 
Recipe No. 94. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Fast Azo Green B on 100 lbs. 


th 


VaAlil 


worsted yarn. Pre- 
with 
B. 


Second 


Green 


115 So. St.. Philadel- 


to stoving, sulphuring, 
and comparatively fast to sunlight. 


T 7 - 
Reciy e No. Q5. 


Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Domingo Seal Brown N on 1oo lbs. worsted yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


3 Ibs. Domingo Sea! Brown N. 
C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Place, 

5 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

3 to 5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


IDS. 


i a 


varn at 180° F., bring to a boil and dye 


temperature for about one hour. When bath 


usted, add 


lbs. Potassium Dichromate 


and boil one-half hour longer. 
Domingo Seal Brown N produces a 


brown 


rich shade 


of possessing excellent fastness 


to fulling, 


sunlight, acid, etc 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Recipe No. 96. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Blue C R W on 100 lbs. chrom: 
danted yarn. 
Virst mordant the yarn in a dye bath mad 
wit! 
Potassium Dichromate. 
Lactic Acid. 
Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and morda: 
a boil for one and one-half hours. 
Then dye in a bath made up with 
3 lbs. Alizarine Blue C R W. 
(Svkes & Street, 85 Water St., N. Y 


Ib. Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 
boiling hour or 
when the bath is practically exhausted add 

2 Ibs. Acid. 


Alizarine R W is extremely fast ti 


100° F., hring to a boil and dy 


temperature tor one more 
A + 
1cetic 
Blue C 
lyr y 

ine 


and mil 


4 
> 


Mercerizing Machine. Moritz 


(Reuss), Germany, has recently placed on the 





Jahr, Gera 
market an improved mercerizing machine { 
piece goods, for which the following advan 
tages are claimed: Higher lustre, econom 
in consumption of alkali, regular and full 
width of cloth, large production, continuous 
process, convenience in operation, small floor 
space and wide scope of adjustment. 


Dyeing and Extracting Machine. 
nen, textile machine 


B. Coh 
builder, Grevenbroich 
Rheinland, Germany, has introduced a noyel 
dyeing machine by which the material is pr: 
pared, dved, rinsed and extracted in the same 
apparatus without removal from the machine 
A description appears in another part of this 
issue. 

Finishing Machine. [Friedrich Haas, a 
Prussian nianufacturer, has placed on the 
market a finishing machine which combines 
the operation of cleaning the fabric, shearing 
it on both sides and giving it a slight cal 
ender. The builder has secured a Manches 
ter agent to introduce the machine into Eng 
land. 


bisenaanitinains 

Paris has one acre of park for every fifte: 
persons; Liverpool, one for every one thoi 
sand. 














COTTON. 


New Mills. 

*Alabama, Huntsville. The Madison Mfg. Co. 
will eeuip their new building, not quite completed, 
with 15,000 spindles and 500 looms for making print 
cloths. ‘The machinery is being shipped. 


*Alabama, Siluria. The main building of the 
Siluria Cotton Mill Co., which contemplates start- 
ing production of goods by next September, will 
be 260 by 80 feet. A separate building, two stories, 
will be built for the opener and picker rooms and 
one, 75 by 75 feet, one story, for warehouse. As 
previously reported they will make 28 inch 64 by 64 
print goods. 


*Connecticut, Putnam. John K. Russell, of Man- 
chester, N. H., president of the Messenger Mills 
Corporation, and F. M. Messenger, will start for 
California, May 11th, and with David E. Morgan, 
vice-president of the company in California, will 
examine advantages of different localities for site 
for the new plant. 


*Georgia, Lafayette. At meeting held recently 
by stockholders and directors of the Lafayette 
Cotton Mills, J. E. Patton was elected president; 
F. D. Fortune, vice-president, and W. A. Nichols, 
secretary and treasurer, and E. Montgomery, gen- 
eral manager. Steps will be taken at once on se- 
curing site for the mill. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. It is expected 
that the new Butler Mill will be in full operation by 
next September. Fifty looms are now in operation 
on orders. New sections will be started as soon as 
the yarn is ready. 


*Mississippi, Magnolia. The Magnolia Mills 
propose starting operations in a few weeks, making 
canvas and other cheap grades of cotton goods. 
The plant will have complete equipment of 5,000 
spindles and 159 Jooms. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Hoskins Cotton 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $500,000, of which $37,500 has been paid in. E. 
A. Smith, J. P. Wilson and Jeremiah Goff are in- 
terested in the concern. 


*North Carolina, Enfield. The Enfield Cotton 
Mill Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000, to operate the plant previously re- 
ported to be started here by W. N. Brown. James 
T. Green and Charles E. Gottslick are also inter- 
ested in the company. 


*North Carolina, Jonesboro. The Clark Manu- 
facturing Co., recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000, has started work on erection of a 
new building. They expect to have the plant ready 
to start operations about October, making denims 
and plaids, with equipment of 100 looms. A dye 
house will be attached to the mill, which will be 
operated by steam. David Clark (Charlotte) is 
president of the company and W. A. Graham Clark 
(Jonesboro) treasurer. 


Mill News. 








WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 
*Canada, Toronto. 


The Toronto Carpet Manu- 
facturing Company has let (to Philadelphia con- 
tractor) contract for the erection of a new mill, 248 
by 64 feet, five stories and basement. 


*Kentucky, Mayfield. The Old Woolen Mills, 
which bought the mill at this place from the May- 
field Woolen Mills Clothing Co., make half wool 
cassimeres, operating 20 broad and 32 narrow looms 
and 4 sets cards. H. S. Hale is president of the 
concern and G, Q. Duncan, superintendent. 


*Maine, Corinna. The woolen mill, destroyed by 
fire last March, is to be rebuilt. A building, 130 by 
so feet, three stories (including basement) will be 
erected. 


*New Hampshire, Somersworth. Work is near- 
ing completion on installation of machinery in the 
branch mill of the Queensbury Mills, of Worcester. 
They expect to begin work in about another week. 


*Nova Scotia, Amherst. The Hewson Woolen 
Mills, H. L. Hewson, president and manager, are 
now in active operation. They manufacture “Hew- 
son” tweeds and other specialties. 


Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. The Harrisburg 
Woolen Company has been recently organized and 
purchased the Harrisburg Match Factory and will 
remodel and equip same for manufacturing woolen 
goods. Two sets of machinery will be installed. 
A. Carson Stamm is attorney for the company. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Henry, Jr., 
recently reported having started a carding and spin- 
ning plant at this place, will install 1,500 new spin- 
dles for making carpet and upholstery yarns. The 
plant is equipped with 12 sets of woolen cards. Sell 
yarns direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A one story build- 
ing for spinning purposes is under construction at 
Ashland Street and Frankford Creek, for William 
Bault. 


*Tennessee, Springfield. The Springfield Woolen 
Mills Company has been organized with capital 
stock of $50,000. ‘This refers to plant which Harry 
Tatuin and Bro. were reported as projecting. 
Others interested are James Brown, A. B. Porter 
and E. B. Long. 


West Virginia, Keyser. Jacob E. Patcheon is to 
build a woolen mill at this place. The main build- 
ing will be 180 by 195 feet. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Nova Scotia, Oxford. Plans have been pre- 
pared and bids are now out for the erection of a 
new mill, 202 by 58 feet, two stories, for the Ox- 
ford Woolen Mills. A large part of the old mill 
will Le torn down, what remains, to be used for 
storing wool. Company proposes having the new 
plant ready for occupancy by fall. 
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Ohio, Jackson. The Jackson Woolen Mills Co. 
propose installing machinery for manufacturing 
their own shoddy. 


Oregon, Bandon The Bandon Woolen Mills 
Co. contemplate enlarging the mill. 


Ontario, Elmira. An addition, 100 by 50 feet, 
two stories, is under construction for the Elmira 
Felt Co 


Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. An addition, 40 
by 50 feet, two stories, brick, is to be built for the 
Chambersburg Woolen Company. The first floor 
will be used for wareroom and the second, manu 
facturing purposes. 


*Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. Work has be- 
gun putting on roof on new addition for the Runny 
mede Worsted Mills and work will soon start on 
installation of the machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thos. Wolsten- 
holme. Sons & Co., operating the Allegheny Wor- 
sted Mills, are installing new twisters in the plant. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The Colwell Wors 
ted Mills have been incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000 by R. Colwell, U. and Edith M. Colwell. 
This is probably an incorporation of R. Colwell & 
Co, making worsted dress goods in the city. 


Tennessee, McMinnville. The Tennessee Woolen 
Mill Co. contemplates installing additional prepar- 
atory machinery. 


Utah, Provo City. The Provo Woolen Mills 
Co. contemplate installing some looms in the plant. 


Vermont, Winooski. A new set of carding ma- 
chinery is being installed in the Colchester Mills. 


Virginia, Buena Vista. Extensive improvements 
are being made by the Buena Vista Woolen Co. 
They have recently completed erection of an addi- 
tion, 100 by 8o feet, for dressing room, installed a 
new dresser, spooler, set cards and other machin 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Massachusetts, Leicester Operations have been 
started in the satinet mill established here by R. 
Ashworth 


New Hampshire, Somersworth Operations 
have begun in the spinning room of Queensbury 


Mills 


New York, Utica. Operations have begun in 
the new mattress felt mill recently established 


here by Foster, Allison & Co. 


*Ohio, Cincinnati. Benj. Hey & Co., whose plant 
was recently destroyed by fire, expect to resume 


operations an about thirtv days. 


For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 
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SILK. 





New Mills. 

New Jersey, Paterson. A new plant will | 
started in the Todd Mill, on Van Houten Street 
Miegel & Blum, of New York. Operations will 
started with 20 looms for making silk ribbons 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Schmitt & Meure 
Silk Company has been incorporated with capit 
stock of $25,000. They will manufacture silk dri 
goods and will be located in the Murray Mi 
Frank A. Schmitt and Otto Meurer are among t! 
incorporators. 


New York, Binghamton. A new silk mill w 
be erected for the Chenango Silk Co., recent! 
organized with capital stock of $150,000. 

*New York, New York. The Tremont Mills ( 
recently reported incorporated, will manufactur 
silk ribbons. The plant will not be ready before 
July 1st. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Knecht-Mell 
Company, Ltd., is a new concern recently started 
manufacturing narrow silk and cotton fabrics, 0 
erating 16 looms. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Montville. Several additional ma 
chines will be installed in the basement of thi 
Chaftee Silk Mill. 

Connecticut, Rockville. An addition, 50 by 30 
feet, 2 1/2 stories, will be built to E. Martin’s Sons 
mill. They manufacture fish lines, etc. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. Ten new spoolers will 
be installed in the west mill of the Holland Manu 
facturing Company’s plant. 


Massachusetts, Northampton. A new steam 
plant is being installed in the Belding Bros. Silk 
Co.’s mill 

New Jersey, Carlstadt. An addition is to be built 
to Scharg Bros.’ silk mill 


*New Jersey, Little Falls. Operations have be 
gun by Fogle & Killin, in the plant formerly occu 
pied by Charavay, Bodvin & Co. The complet: 
equipment, comprising 222 looms, has not yet al 
been placed. A dye house is operated itn conne 
tion with the plant. They make dress silks. 

New York, Hornellsville. The Steuben Silk Mills 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $75 
000 


New York, Sidney. The Clark Textile Company 
las purchased the Monarch Knitting Company’ 
mill and will remove same to adjoin their present 
plant. They contemplate also building a new powe: 
house and will employ a number of additional peo 
ple after improvements have been completed. 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Sauquoit Silk 
Company is about ready to remove to their new 
mill, yor2 Calrissa Street, Nicetown. They will op- 
crate 350 looms in new plant, on broad silks. 


Mills Shutting Down. 
New Jersey, Paterson. The Banner Silk Mill 
has been shut down for a month. It is thought 











that other silk mills 
present dullness of silk industry 


* 


> ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





New Mills. 


Ontario, Essex The Essex Flax Mills, in 
which A. H. Raymond is interested, have begun 
work on the erection of a new building, 45 by 65 
feet, two stories, with engine house, 4c by 30 feet. 
Asimilar plant will also be built at Belle River, 
(nt They expect to be ready to start operations 
by July ist, making flax, hemp and tow, and will 
sell product direct. 

Pennsylvaniz, Philadelphia. William A. Ingram, 
714 N. 43d St.. operating a finishing plant, has 
formed a partnership with other parties and will 
soon start a plant preparing flax for spinning pur 
poses. All arrangements have been completed and 
Mr. Ingram is now looking for a party to manu- 
facture the necessary machines after his own plans 
and specifications. 


*Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. Contract has 
been let for the Columbian Bleaching & Dye Works’ 
new plant. The building will be 1oo by 8o feet, one 
story, and is expected to be ready for operations 
early in June. 


Rhode Island, Shannock. Additional machinery 
has been installed in the Shannock Narrow Fabric 
Co.’s mill, increasing the capacity. 


South Carolina, Anderson. The Orr Cotton Mills 
are to enlarge the plant and increase their capacity. 
Work will start at once on building 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. The Hodges 
Fibre Co. is to instal additional looms in the mill 

Pennsylvania, Hanover. Hanover Cordage 
Company, which was recently incorporated with a 
~pital stock of $100,000, and absorbed the Donte 
Cordage Co., Ltd., will erect a new building, start 
ing work on construction about June the rst. They 
expect to have it completed by November his 
concern manufactures commercial twine, fine and 
ccarse jute wrappings, ete. 


Pennsylvania, Lansdale. The Lanza Silk Co. 1s 
considering the erection of two additions, one 22 by 
65 feet, for boiler, engine and finishing room and 
ell for business office and fireproof vault for stor: 
of finished goods. 








Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Keystone Fast 
Black Dye Works, John Boston, proprietor, 1838 
W. Huntingdon St., are to be removed to larger 
quarters at Jasper and Westmoreland Sts 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application for a 
charter will be made by the E. G. Chester Dyeing 
Co., now operating a finishing and dyeing plant in 
this city 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The contract for re 
building the Liberty Dye Works, partially de- 
stroved by fire, has been let The building will be 
greatly enlarged. They will install considerable 
new machinery, employing additional people 


161) MILL 


will do likewise, on account of 
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FIRES. 


Minnesota, La Crescent. The 
Mill,, M. Webster & Son 
totally destroyed by fire 


abe ut $ 15,000, 


Toledo Woolen 

proprietors, has been 
The loss is estimated at 
Plant will be rebuilt at once. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. Alfred March & 
Co’s knitting mill has been destroyed by fire. This 
company makes underwear. The loss is fully 
covered by insurance. 


New Hampshire, Laconia The H. H. Wood 
Co.’s knitting mill has been destroyed by fire. 
Company made woolen hosiery, operating 10 sets 
cards and 230 knitting machines. The loss is placed 
at $85,000. Plant was insured for $40,000 

New Jersey, Paterson Charles R. Reiher’s silk 
throwing and braid mill has been partially destroyed 
by fire. The loss is covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. O. J. Meinhardt’s 
Sons’ dyeing and finishing works, Emerald St., 
above Westmoreland, have been destroyed by fire. 
The loss is estimated at about $25,000. 


o— — 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


A Lyons manufacturer of silk muslins is reported 
4s interested in starting a factory in the United 
States, and will do so if some town will furnish 
y to start the plant.. This comes 
J. C. Covert, of Lyons, France. 


1 


$40,000 necessar 
throvgh Consul 


Arkansas, Camden. At meeting held recently by 
the Camden Commercial League, about one-half 
the stock ($50,006 necessary for establishing cotton 
mill at this place. has been sub&cribed by the 
citizens. J. W. Brown and Col. Richard Hibbard 
are interested 

*Culifornia, Napa. It is thought that Mr. E. H. 
Trvon. who recently purchased the Napa Woolen 
Mill. intends selling the mill to other parties, as 
he does not wish to run the plant himself. The 
old company is still cperating same, running out 
stock and closing up the business. The machinery 
is all in good condition. Mill is equipped for mak- 
ing blankets, flannels and robes. 


Hamilton \lex. Main & Son, whose 
nlant was destroved by fire some time ago, have 
’ mulit same (hey are not using any ma- 
mut are doing a little manufacturing with- 
out power and dealing in twines and ropes of all 


t 
here is for a two set plant, which can be increased 
in capacity. The matter is said to be taking defi- 
mite shape. 


*Colorado, Trinidad. The new mill proposed 


Connecticut, Baltic. At a meeting held recently 
by the stockholders of the Baltic Mills Co., John 
Fecles was elected president; Frank Sayles, treas- 
urer and Harold Lawton, general manager 


y It < reported that 
is to be shut down on account 


Connecticut, Killingly The capital stock of the 
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Williamsville Mfg. Co. has been decreased to $100, 
ooo. Was formerly placed at $200,000 

*Georgia, Cordele. John Blood & Co., Phila 
delphia, advise us that they are not interested in 
erection of a mill here, as previously reported 

*Georgia, Tennille. It is reported that the ma- 
chinery in the Tennille Cotton Mill may be re- 
moved to Raleigh, N. C. Broadus Willingham is 
trustee for the bondholders of the plant. 


A project is reported under 
foot for building a large cotton mill here, to be 
operated witl power to be generated at Barnett’s 
Shoals. Capt. James White, of Barnett Shoals, 1s 


reported as interested. 


Georgia, White hall 


Chicagé lhe Charlton Silk Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $28, 
by Harry Goodman, A. B. Schafner and H. F. 


Mlinois, 


Iowa, Columbus. The Tex Doe Na Manufactur 
has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000, for manufacture of all kinds of 
textile fabrics and other materials for interior 
decoration. C. ( Aler, Thomas Hanna, Louis 
M. White and Milo E. Dunn are interested in the 
project. 


ing Company 


Louisiana, New Iberia. The New Iberia Cotton 
Milling Company’s plant has been sold for $5,500. 
This plant was operated on fleece lined underwear 
and eqwpped with 14 knitting machines. A com- 
pany will prohably be organized to operate the mill 
and other machinery installed. 


Maine, Kennebunk. The town is now consider- 
ing a proposition for rebuilding the electric light 
plant, recently destroyed by fire, and also to con- 
struct a building suitable for Goodall who 
were to stuart an experimental plant in a building 
also burned, for making Japanese mattings. 


Maine, South Berwick. The Merrill Thread Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, for manufacturing cotton and linen threads. 
H. F. Butler (Boston) is president and treasurer 
of the concern. 


Maine, West Buxton. It is reported that the 
Berryman Mill has been leased by Newton Darl 
ing, of Cherry Valley, Mass. This mili is equipped 
with 2 sets cards and 10 looms and has been idle 


2 
- 
oTroOs., 


for some time. 

Manitoba, Winnipeg. The Gibson-McLaughlin 
Carpet Co. has been organized with capital stock 
of $100,coo. W. M. Gibson. W. J. McLaughlin and 
E. L. ‘taylor are interested in the enterprise 


Massachusetts, Athol. The satinet and blanket 
mill operated by W. H. Kauffman, is being oper- 
ated on extra time to keep up with orders. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. At a meeting of the 


( 
stockholders held recently it was voted to change 


the name to the “Ancona Company.’ 
ferred stock has all been subscribed and 


{5200,9000 ) plac ed 


T he pre- 
most of 


Massachusetts, The Indian Or 
chard Co. is to remocel and enlarge the No. 1 mill 
making it in size and with 


Indian Orchard 


1 
} 


uniorm 


appearance 
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mill No. 2. A building, 96 by 210 feet, 5 stories 
high. will he built. Additional machinery will be 
installed 


*Massachusetts, Otter River. The Templeton 
Mills have been sold to the Otter River Leather 


Massachusetts, Plymouth Owing to the inse- 
cure condition of the dye house at the Puritan Mill 
of the American Woolen Co., the dyeing has been 
transferred to the plant at Providence. It is not 
yet known just what will be done regarding dye 
house repairs at this place. 


Massachusetts, It is reported that par- 
ties are negoliating for the Green Factory for pur- 
pose of starting up a plant to manufacture satinets. 
The Board of Trade has also been asked to furnish 
a suitable water supply. 


The Hardin Weaving Mill, L 
F. & A. E. Ferguson, proprietors, has been put in 
operation. Number of improvements have recently 
been made to the plant. 


Spe nceer,. 


Missouri, Hardin. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Shuttleworth Dye 
ing Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $16,000, by William Shuttleworth, John R 
Blooe and John Shuttleworth. They will operate 
the Shuttleworth dye plant. 


New York, New York 
Printing Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $5,000. N. D. Stearn, and C. W. 
Kappers are among the directors. 


The United Ribbon 


North Carolina, Kenly 
being agitated here. 


North Carolina, Laurelbluff. The Steele 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000 for manufacturing cotton goods. M. K.., 
N. F. and L. C. Steele are interested. 


A cotton mill project is 


gros 


North Carolina, Louisburg. It is reported that 
a company is being formed for erecting a cotton 
inill here and that a large amount of stock has 
taken by local capitalists. 


Messrs. Wm. Ryle & Co., Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., have adopted the American Moistening 
Company’s system of humidification in their silk 
nil! 

The Hamlet Textile Company, Woonsocket, R 
I.. have placed their order for humidifiers with the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Barnard Mfg. Company, Fall River, Mass., 
have adopted the American Moistening Company’s 
system of humidification. 


Company, Boston, 
for humidifiers 


American Moistening 
have a large repeat order 
from the Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, S. ( 


Valentine Bliss. Scranton, Pa., has placed an or- 
der for humidifiers with the American Moistening 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

The York Silk Mills, York, Pa., have adopted 
an Moistening Company’s system of hu- 
midification. 


The 
\T 


wiass, 


the Ameri 
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North Carolina, Statesville. The Bloomfield 
Manulacturing Company has been incorporated 


recently with capital stock of $150,0co for manufac- 
turing textile fabrics. H. A. Yount (New Sterling), 
A. B. Sanders (Statesville) and Chas. Webb & Co. 
(Philadelphia) are interested. 


North Carolina, Washington. It is reported that 
a knicting mill and cotton mill are projected here. 


Pennsvlvania, Aston Mills. The Victoria Plush 
Co. at Swarthmore, contemplates enlarging their 
plent and is reported as negotiating for the West 
Branch Mill of Rhodes Bros., recently reported 
failed. 

Pennsylvania, Chester. H. B. Mitchell & Co., of 
Philadelphia, are reported as having leased the No. 


3 mill of the Esrey Manufacturing Co.’s plant. 
They will start operations soon making woolen 
yarns, 


Pennsylvania, Hanover. The Bonte Cordage Co. 
has made application for incorporation under new 
name of the Hanover Cordage Company, with 
capital stock of $1c0,000. H. N. Gitt is president of 
the company, John Greenway, vice-president and 
superintendent and F. W. Weber, treasurer. 


Pennslyvania, Littlestown. Plans are being pre- 
pared for the erection of a $50,000 silk mill at this 
place. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Brighton Wor- 
sted Co.. is to be incorporated to operate the 
Brighton Mills, C. F. Sloane, proprietor. Others 
interested in the company are Clarence Kenyon, B. 
S. Ferguson and Robert C. Strafford 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A. Kirchies is op- 
erating a plant at 1909 Adams Street, mercerizing 
cotton vars, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Bray & Moulson, 
dyers and printers of hosiery, contemplate remov- 
ing their mills at 1210 Orianna St. and Hancock 
Street (above Oxford), to one large building. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Angora Woolen 
Mills property, comprising mill buildings, land, 
machinery, fixtures, houses, etc., has been sold to 
Rev. Bernard McMackin, president of the company 
for four years. It is not known what will be done 
with the plant, which is now shut down. 


Rhode Island, Chepachet. It is reported that 
William Prendergast is to start operations in a 
woolen mill that has been idle for some time 


Rhode Island, Lafayette. It is reported that a 
new company to be known as the Wakefield Manu- 
facturing Co, has purchased the Wakefield Mill of 
the Rodman Manufacturing Company’s plant and 
that samie will be put in operation making a high 
grade of woolens. Orrin P. Kenyon and Louis F. 
tell are interested in the new concern. 


Rhode Island, North Smithfield. The Blackstone 
Manufacturing Co., Blackstone, Mass., is consider 
ing plans for a large mill to be erected here, pro- 
vided they are exempted from taxation for 10 
veirs. A building 500 by 125 feet, four stories, 
will be built and equipped with 45,000 spindles and 
11,000 looms 
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*Rhode Island, Providence. Edwin A. Smith is 
president of the Colwell Worsted Mills, recently re- 
ported incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 
to operate R. Colwell & Co.’s mill. Ralph Colwell 
is treasurer and John Broadbent, superintendent. 
The mill is equipped with 40 looms. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The National Pile 
Fabric Co.’s plant is to be removed from this place. 
The local office has been closed and business is now 
transacted through the New York office. 


*South Carolina, Goldville. George Johnston is 
president of the Banna Mills, recently reported in- 
corporated with capital stock of $100,000 to operate 
the Goldville Cotton Mills. L. W. Blalock is vice- 
president and treasurer of the company. 


South Carolina, Salley. W.S. Peterson and Tully 
Sawyer are reported as interested in securing a cot- 
ton mill at this place and are soliciting subscrip- 
tions, of which $50,000 have been secured. 


South Carolina, Wagener. The Wagener Manu- 
facturing Company has heen incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $100.900 for purpose of erecting a cot- 
ton mill. J. W. Lybrand, D. K. Gautt, J. W. Baugh- 
man, L. B. Etheredge and others are interested in 
the project. 

‘Texas, Belton. A new company has been organ- 
ized with capital stock of $50,000, to take over the 
plant of the Belton Cotton Mills, and enlarge, im- 
prove and operate same. O. A. Robbins (Char- 
lotte, N. C.) and Peter Hammersmith and Geo. 
W. Tyler (Belton) are the incorporators . 


*Texas, Marble Falls. The Water Power Com- 
pany is now reported as interested in establishing 
a cotton mill here and will utilize some unfinished 
buildings for the purpose. Modern machinery is 
to be installed. 

*Virginia, Fries. Operations have been started 
by the Washington Cotton Mulls, whose plant is 
equipped with 45,000 spindles and 1400 looms. They 
manufacture cotton goods and later will make duck. 
FP. H. Fries is president of the corcern and W. C. 
Ruffin, secretary and treasurer. 

West Virginia. Guyandotte. The Guyandotte 
Woolen Mills Co. has been incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $25,000 by W. H. Stewart and others. 
They will operate the plant of which Mr. Stewart 
has been proprietor. 


The High Shoals (Ga.) Cotton Mills have placed 
their order for humidifiers with the American Mois- 
tening Company, Boston. Mass. 


The Hone Mills Manufacturing Company (N. C.) 
have placed their order for humidifiers with the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Magnolia (Miss.) Cotton Mills have adopted 
the American Moistening Company’s system of hu- 
midificatior 

The Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., have 
placed a repeat order for humidifiers with the Amer- 
ican Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills have ordered a 


system of humidifiers of the American Moistening 
Company, Boston, Mass 
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le G sind Men’ Eee lan: aon aka C I! Bran mn, superintendent of the No. 2 
wis = nill of the Highland Park Mill, Rock Hill, S. ( 
S has resigned to accept a similar position with tl 
, hae 4 1 as overseer of card Fort Mill Manufacturing Company and the Milfort 
the Sta:rford Mills of Fall River. Mass.. to Mill Co., at Fort Mill, S. ¢ J. P. MeNeil, whi 
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J. E. Stott, formerly night superintendent at the M. D. Ellenburg has been appointe: ) 
Millville Mfo ; illville, N. J., is at the Eclips¢ Ralph Martin as overseer of the cloth room at 






ormer] overseer of tl 








gham mill of the Renfrew Mig. Co 
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4 bo aievendin dieting <A isy pare (hs Ma yverseer of spinning, 1s now with 
‘a af Pelzer Catton Millc Pelzer S. C . av ' ' e. n 
g i r el mn lills, Pelzer, $ , and Mat Loold and tance mandioctures ot Te 


4 ry , - ow é I resigned as superintendent 
2 i) ri harcen S the § red t ys pos y Mille. Wine e! ihe Weeon Cit Miss.. Cotton Mill. and has is 
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‘ : — . y Pee ‘ succeeded by Mr. Milstead, Tallahassee, Ala. 
























" W.PH kf everal vears connected as : Mathes, who recently returned to superin 
3 overseer with the Granby and the Olympia M tend? the Caiunon Mills, Concord, N. H., has agair 
4 eee tail aie @ les sean nd resigned on account of ill health 






Dean Sutiiffe h een engaged as superintendent 
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the Crosvenor Dale Co., 
Conn 


North Grosvenordale, 





H. B. Isley, boss dyer at the Bellevue Cotton 
Mills, Newport, Tenn., has resigned, and is now 
with the Worth Mfg. Co., at Central Falls, N. C. 


Dean Sutcliffe, late of Overland Mills, Denver, 
Col, has taken the position of superintendent of 
the Arcadia Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., to begin 
operations at an early date 


L. B. Sanford, formerly superintendent of the 
Wampaneag Mills, Fall River, Mass., has accepted 
the position of superintendent of the Kennebec 
Spinning Co., Richmond, Me. 


A. C. Pender of Cowpens, S. C., has been en- 
gaged as superintendent of the Brenham Cotton 
Mills Co., Brenham, Texas. 


Paul Pelletier, overseer of ring spinning depart- 
ment of the Shove Mills, Fail River, has resigned 
Napoleon Fisher of the Parker Mills, Warren, 1s 
his snuecessor. 


Fk. J. McCusker has been engaged as superinten- 
dent of the bleaching department of the Monadnock 
Millis, Claremont, N. 


W. L. Beyer, formerly superintendent of the 
Phoenix Mill of the Mount Vernon-Woodberry 
Cotton Duck Co., and J. F. Scott, assistant super- 
intendent of the same plant, have accepted posi- 
tions with Morris & Co., the Groveville Mills, 
Yardville, N. J. 


W. H. Bracewell, Fiskdale, Mass., has been 
appointed master mechanic of the Harmony Mills, 
Cohoes, N. j 


Thomas Mungall, superintendent of dyeing at the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., has re- 
signed and gone to Pell City, Ala 


Woolen. 


john E. Hall, who had charge of the burling and 
inending at the Brightwood Mig. Co., North An 
dover, Mass., has been promoted to finisher, suc 
ceeding George Junger. 


r. J. Sheehan has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the plant of the Webster Woolen 
Company, Sabattus, Me 


Heury Templeton, Collinsville, Mass., is now 
in charge of finishing at the Irvington 


Mill, Chester, Pa. 


\ On len 


Charles ©. Stearns, formerly treasurer, has been 
elected President of the Schaghticoke (N. Y.) Mills 
Co., succeeding the late Steven Ingalls. Stearns 
Inwalls, son of the late Mr. Ingalls, who was secre- 
tary, has been made treasurer. 


David Micklejohn is engaged as cloth inspector 
with Graham, Clark & Co., Adams, Mass 

Oliver S. Merchand, for seven years boss 
weaver at the Tilton Woolen Mills, Tilton, N. H., 
has resigned, and taken a similar position in the 
Fim Millis 


Charles Goehsirg, formerly of the Rock Mills, 
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Rockville, Conn., is now overseer of weaving for 


tHielliwell & Co., Pittsfield, Mass 


T 


H. K. Martin, superintendent of the Burtworth 
Carpet Company, Chicopee, Mass., has resigned. 





Randolph D. Shaw, Wales, Mass., has been pro- 
moted from second hand to overseer of finishing in 
the Berkeley Mills. 


William Taylor has severed his connection with 
the Byfield. Mass., Woolen Co., and is now en- 
gaged tn promoting the interests of the Boston 
Electric Spinning Co., a new concern to build and 
sell an electric spinning mule 


W. L. Clements has resigned as cloth examiner 
at Holden, Leonard & Co.'s mill, Bennington, Vt., 
to accept a similar position at Ware, Mass 


Louis A. Anderson, who has resigned as super- 
intendent of the mill of the American Woolen 
Company, Fairfield, Me.. to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the River Spinning Company of Woon- 
socket, R. I., will be succeeded by S. C. Hall of 
Round Rrook, N J. Mr. Hall is expected to as- 
sume his duties about Tune Ist. 


M. Burke has resigied as overseer of finishing for 
the Jefferson Mfg. Co., Jefferson, Mass, 


W. F. Shaw, who recently accepted the position 
of superintendent of the Assawaga Company, Day- 
ville. Conn., which will operate the Dayville Woolen 
Co.’s pliant, was not formerly superintendent of 
the Coburn Woolen Mills, Lewis Anderson &Co., 
Skowhegan, Me. He went to the Anderson Milis 
of the American Woolen Company in June, 1900, 
which was his first connection with them, but not 
as superintendent. 


Arthur H. Vince ,formerly of Dover, N. H., is 
cloth inspector at the Cocheco Mills, East Roches- 
ter, N. # 





\. P. Foster has resigned as overseer of weav- 


ing at the Tilton Mills, Tilton, N. H 


A. W. Kennedy, formerly of Philadelphia, is in 
charge of carding at the Hewson Woolen Mills, 
Amherst, Nova Scotia. 


Herbert Schofield, formerly of Fitchburg, Mass., 
has been appointed designer for the American 


Woolen Mills, Rockville, Conn 


David Fvers has resigned his position as over- 
seer of weaving*at the Saranac Worsted Mills, 


Blackstone, Mass. 


Joseph H. Carroll, iormerly engaged with differ 
ent large Philadelphia worsted yarn mills, is now 
superintendent of the Manningham Worsted Com- 
pany, Germantown, spinners of worsted yarns by 
the Bradford system 


Peter S. Plouff, formerly superintendent of the 
Walter F. Scott Woolen Co., Dexter, Me., has ac- 
cepted a similar position for the Webster Woolen 
Mills, Sabattus, Me. 


S. S. Welch, formerly agent of the America 
Woolen Ce Franklin, Mass., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Conshohocken Woolen Co., 

»~ 


West Conshohocken, Pa. 
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dressing, spooling 


ind Ctwistiig { di the Worcester (Mass.) Woolen 
Mills, has accepted a similar position with the 


hburg, Mass. 





E. H. Heine, formerly of Yantic, Conn., is now 
rscer Of weaving at the Saranac Mills, Black 


ry i - 
stone, Mass 
ly } ’ ‘ ' of ; 1 + +} 1] 
Ohi int, overseer Ol weaving at the 11 
ton ilton, N. H., has resigned 





R. A. Latimer has been engaged as superinten- 


dent and designer of the Abbot Woolen Co., Dex 








EK. E. Bigelow, Tilton, N. H., has taken charge 
of spinning at Mascoma Mill, Lebanon, N. H. 

Hienry A. Cole has taken charge of finishing at 
the Verd Mont Mills, Ludlow, Vt, He was for- 
merly of Nasonville, R. I. 


Michael J. Shaughnessy, for many years super- 
intendent of the Bottomly Mill, Cherry Valley, 


Mass.. has severed his connection with the same, 
and leaves for Ireland on June 4th. 


J. JS. Driscoll has resigned his position as over- 
seer of weaving for the Dawson Mig. Co., Hollis- 
-on, Mass. 


James Lyme is the new agent of the Ray Woolen 
Mill of the American Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass. 
Mr. Lyme was formerly at the Assabet Mills, 
Mavnard, Mass. 





irce W. Sidebotham has been elected president 

:mes Marck secretary and treasurer of the 

Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding 

President Frederick C. Brunhouse and Secretary 
t Treasurer Charles A. Fessler 





Jame s T. Patterson, finisher in the Berkeley Wool 
ass., for upwards of 15 years, h 
Mr. Patterson will take charge of the 


the Empire Woolen Mills, Clayville, 








William E. Davison, who recently resigned from 





the superintendency of the mills of the Calumet & 

Hecla Company, Uxbridge, Mass., was presented 

by the employees and overseers of the mill with 
diamond ring. 


Berjamin F. Smith, general manager for J. Wal 
worth & Sons, Upland, Penn., shoddy manufac 


turers, has resigned, and will take a much needed 





Gustav Hager, for a number of vears overseer of 
weaving at the Standish’ Mills, Piymouth, Mass., 
has resigned to accept the position of assistant su 
perintendent at I.ymansville, R. I. 

Tohn Lawton. who recently came to this country 
from England is the new dyer at the FHlampden 
Mills Co., Hampden, Mass 


Tames Halliwell. dyer at the Hartford Carpet Cor 


poration, Thompsonville, Conn., has resigned 


Ernest Potter, boss shearer at the Fulton Wors 
ted Mills, Filton, N. Y., has resigned to become 
head finisher in the mill at Auburn prison. Thomas 
Sweeney has succeeded him 
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L. H. Fitch, who has represented the yarn de 


partment of the Arlington Mills for several yea 

has severed his connection with that company, and 
has established a commission business at 157 Fed 
eral St., Boston, Mass. He has been appointe | 
selling agent for the Moore Spinning Company, 
North Chelmsford, Mass., and the Saxony Mill 

Newton, Mass., and will have entire management 
of the selling of the yarns of these concerns. 


homas E. Ainley, overseer of carding, has se 
ered his connection with George Hinchcliffe & 


Son, Clayville, N. Y. 





Deaths. 

Henry i. Aldrich, president of the Aldrich Mfg 
Co., Moosup, Conn., died May 4th. In 1881 he 
leased the Baltic Mill and conducted its operations 
for six years, and in 1888 bought the cotton mill 
at Moosup, which he has since run with his three 
sons. He was well known among mill men and 
highly respected by the many with whom he came 
in contact 


Oliver Alien, Mumford, N. Y., died at the home 
of his son in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 4. Mr. Allen 
established the Oatka Woolen Mills in Mumford, 
and his sors Leonard and Allen succeeded him in 
the business. Tveonard established the Allen Wool 
en Mills at Rochester. Mr. Allen was a citizen of 
much public spirit, and he identified himself with 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of the com 
munitv in which he lived. 

Edward D. Thayer, for many years one of the 
leading satinet manufacturers of New England, 
died at his home in Worcester, Mass., May 12th 
He was born at Blackstone seventy-one years 
and engaged in manufacturing at Millville, Web 
ster, Cherry Valley and Lawrence 





Saniuel Firth, former superintendent of the Ré 
lale Mills, Rochdale, Mass., for twenty years, « 
May 2nd. Mr. Firth was one of the oldest residents 
Worcester County He was born in Leicester 
shire, Eneland. When six years old he ame to 
this country with his parents, who settled in what 
is now Leicester, but which was then known 
New Rochdale He retired about twenty years 


J. 3B. Joknson, superintendent of the finishing 
department of the Saxonville Woolen Mills, Sax 
onville, Mass., died May 7th, aged 66 years 


Edward R. Handy, one of the owners of t 
Contrexville Mfg. Co. at Manville, R. L, died at 
midnight April 3oth, after a comparatively short 
iliness. Mr. Fiandy was born in Wilkins Falls, N. 
Y., in 1861. He had been a resident of Manville 
for many years and was associated with his brother, 
Thomas H. Handy, in manufacturing plush goods 
He was held in the highest esteem, and much regret 
was expre sed at his death 

Charles H. Abbott, a well-known wool broker, 
of San Francisco, Cal., died recently. Death was 


the result of heart disease At the time of his 


yt 
death, Mr. Abbott was 52 years of age. He was 
born in Lowel, Mass 
as purchasing wool broker for a number of large 
Eastern woolen mills. and had been up to the time 
of his death an influential factor in the wool market 
on the Pacific Coast 


In 1879 he opened an office 
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New Publications. 


Silk Calculator; by John J. Ruegg; price $5.00. 

Since 1893, when this work first appeared, four 
other editions have been issued, each being care- 
fully revised. The present edition, which is the 
fifth, is therefore presented to the trade with every 
confidence on the part of the author that it em- 
bodies practically all of the calculations that the 
silk manufacturer finds necessary to make in his 
mill. The author’s motto is: “In calculation lies 
success,” and every textile manufacturer will sub- 
scribe to this sentiment. 

Following is an abstract of the table of contents: 

Analysis and Calculation of Silk Fabrics; Yarn 
Calculations in Cotton, Woolen, Linen, Worsted, 
Silk and Spun Silk; Explanation of Billeter’s Sys- 
tem of Lightening Calculations; Calculations of 
Silk in Twelve Different Articles and Qualities; 
Calculations on Blanks; Warp Weight Tables of 
Raw or Thrown Silk and Cotton or Spun Silk; 
Filling Weight Tables of Tram, Cotton or Spun 
Silk Yarns; Wages Table; Piece Work Wages 
Table; Table of Sizes in Thrown Silks; Com- 
parative Yarn Tables of Cotton, Woolen, Linen, 
Worsted, Silk and Spun Silk Yarns. 

No stronger proof of the merit of this work is 
needed than the repeated editions which the de- 
mand has made necessary. The work can be ob- 
tained at this office. 


Dyers’ Materials: by Paul Heermann, Ph. D.; D. 
Van Nostrand Company, New York City; price 
$2.50. 

This is a translation of a German work treating 
of the examination of chemical materials used in 
the textile industry and giving in compact form 
the most valuable methods and data for the use of 
chemists. The book is intended primarily for 
chemists and presupposes the principles of chemi- 
cal analysis; frequently it only indicates the com- 
mon methods, bestowing the chief attention upon 
specific articles and methods of examination. The 
following abstract of the table of contents gives 
a good idea of the scope of the work: Indicators; 
Standard Solutions; Reagents; Water in Textile 
Fibres; Inorganic Materials; Organic Compounds; 
Atomic and Molecular Weights; Gravimetric and 
Volumetric Equivalents. 

Two plates are inserted at the end of the book. 
The first contains a microscopic appearance of the 
textile fibres and the other the microscopic appear- 
ance of the different varieties of starch. 


International Yarn ‘Lables; compiled by Matthew 
Blair of McLennan, Blair & Co., Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

This treatise on yarn numbering has been com- 
piled under the auspices of the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the International Yarn Congress of 1900, 
which was held at Paris. We have never seen a 
clearer explanation of the different methods of 
yarn numbering than is given in the pages of this 
little book. There are also included numerous 
comparative yarn tables which are well arranged 
and the value of which is enhanced by the judicious 
use of display type. 
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English Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Di- 
rectory; John Worrall, Oldham, England; Pub- 
lished in large quarto and pocket editions; 
Price, $2.00. 

The nineteenth edition of this directory of Eng 
lish mills contains a list of the cotton spinners and 
woolen manufacturers, bleachers, printers, etc., giv- 
ing the number of spindles and looms of each con- 
cern, counts spun, goods manufactured, pay days, 
telegraphic addresses and telephone numbers. In 
addition to the list of manufacturers arranged by 
districts, a classified list is given by which the 
firms engaged in each branch of the textile industry 
are arranged alphabetically. The list of cotton 
spinners is tabulated, showing at a glance whether 
they spin fine, medium or coarse counts, and the 
number of the yarn spun. There are 1,764 firms 
given in this directory as engaged in the cotton 
industry in Great Britain. 

The Metric System; by F. A. Halsey; American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York. 

This argument against the metric system was 
read at the meeting of the Society in New York 
last December, during the agitation over the bill 
then pending before Congress to compel the use 
of the metric system in the departments of the 
government. ‘the author first presents a vast 
array of evidence to prove the persistence of old 
weights and measures in so-called metric countries, 
and the confusion resulting from the use of both 
the old and metric standards. He shows that the 
attempt to adopt the metric system has resulted 
only in disorder. He examines the claims of superi- 
ority for the metric system, .howing that many of 
them are unfounded, and others greatly over- 
estimated. Next comes a consideration of the 
claim that the change of our present weights and 
meastires is necessary to the extension of our 
foreign trade, closing with an analysis of the bill 
and of the testimony in support of it. 

In an appendix is the oral and written discus- 
sion of the paper by both advocates and opponents. 

The whole work is a very valuable addition to 
the literature bearing on the subject of our weights 
and measures. It was submitted to a committee of 
the society, who have made an elaborate report. 
30th the paper and report of the committee have 
been sent tu each one of the 2,500 members with 
request for answers to a questions re- 
lating to the metric system. The result of the vote 
will thus show the sentiment of this the most im- 
portant association of engineers in the United 
States regarding this very important question. Mr. 
Halsey has done much to crystallize the sentiment 
aga‘nst any disturhance of our present system. 


series of 
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Business Literature. 


Hurricane Dryers; Philadelphia Drying Machine 

Co., 6721 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A pamphlet describing and illustrating the various 

types of “Hurricane” truck and automatic yarn dry- 

ers which have proved so efficient in many of our 
mills. 


A B C Exhaust Fans; American Blower Company, 
Detroit. Mich. 
A catalogue illustrating and 


describing the va- 
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te and exhaust tans manutac 


1amed well-known firm 


ful tables relati 


dition 
weights 
Reynolds Engines; 
Chicago, III 

This is a book of 189 pages filled with addresses 
of users of theReynolds Corliss engines and fur 
nishes striking proof of the popularity of th 
of engine. The list includes firms 
the Union, engaged in a wide range of 


tries 


in every 


C Electric Fans; American Blower Co., De 
triot, Michigan 
A leaflet giving the dimensions, speeds and prices 
of the various types of electric fans built by the 
above named company 
chnical School for Wage Earners Am 
School of Correspondence, Chicago, IIl 
\ catalogue explaining the methods and leading 
features of the American School of Correspondence 
The textile department of this school is located at 
Boston, where technical instruction by correspond 
enc given in the manufacture of textiles, and is 
conducted under the management as the main 
| : that students can 
branches from the technical course of study 
with those that are with the general cot 


erican 


same 


school at Chicago. so 


given 
Resorts, Railroad and 
published by the Boston & Maine 


Hotel Book Giving Summer 
Hote! Rates; 
railroad. 

1903”° 1s the title of the 

valuable little brochure published by the Boston & 

Maine Railroad Department, Boston 

It contains a list of the resorts and hotels reached 

by the Boston & Maine Railroad and its conne 

tions, giving additional information in regard to 
the hotel rates and accommodations, 

rates from Boston, Wor 

Mass. 

book is free 


1aress 


‘Resorts and Tours 
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I assenger 


summer excursion 


and orinofeld 
ind opringineid, 


Removal Notice. 


W | Lane and ’ 
baskets, announce their removal from Port 
New York, to Poughkeeps e, New York 
they have t 


erected a new factory 
with special new 


ot manu 


> } a Y) ,11t 1 
Brother, manufacturs 


machinery 
W e learn that 
tion was made 
increasing demand 
¢ sket lack Ol iu 
location, and to conditions which 
favorable in Poughkeepsie to in- 
to locate their factory there 
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The Rome Soap Manufacturing Co. 


facture 
necessary by reason 
they are havin 
room a d propet 

were 
especially 


ce ther 


The Rome Soap Manufacturing Company, Rome, 
N Y ull kinds of textile 
lu potash and silk 

ld 


season and 1s well sold up 


munufacturers of 
ne falling, scouring, 
ca very active 


soaps, 
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There 
ticn of 


arid his 


have been svoine changes in the organiza 
the company, R. B. Billings having retired 
interests have been purchased by members 
of the Brown family. Mr. F. W. Brown continues 
as presicent of the company, G. H. Brown takes 
Mr. sillings’ place as secretary, * Q), Buckley 
treasurer. Mr. Billinas has bought the Brown in 
Dveing Co., Utica, N. Y 

peaedadaaets : 


terests in the Utica 


Proved Belting. 


half century’s constant use in thousands of 
the leading factories of the United States has 
proven the very great worth of “Royal Worcester” 
helts 

The Graton & Knight Mig. Co., Worcester, 
Mass.. has acquired a splendid reputation for their 
belting by honest work all through this long pe 
riod of time. Any manufacturer who desires to 
secure good belting will do well to write for prices 
and tacts about “Royal Worcester.” 

° 


Albert and Arthur Birch Consolidate Their 
Business. 


For many years Albert and Arthur Birch, twin 
r ‘rs, were in business together, under the nam 
of Pirch Prothers, manufacturing and 
machinery for printers, bleachers, cotton 
and worsted dyers and finishers About 
seven years ago they separated, Albert Birch con 
tinuing in Somerville, Mass., under the name of 
Birch Brothers, more lately called the Somerville 
Machine Werks, while Arthur Birch established 
the Arlington Machine Works at Arlington 
Heights, Mass. The lines of machinery manufac 
tured by each were practically similar, and added 
to the fact that these twin brothers 
another so closely that those 
| sometimes at a loss to 
talking, confusion 
that the brothers have now 
business and formed a 
of the Birch Brothers Com 
iny will be welcomed by the trade 
Vhne Arlington Machine Works will be under the 
special charge of Mr. Arthur Birch, and the Somer 
ville Machine Works will be under the direct man 
iement of Mr. Albert Birch. Orders may be 
directed to either ofhce, and will receive careful 
attention. This consolidation strengthens the busi 
ness of { concerns, and the brothers are re 


importing 
calico 
woolen 


resemble one 
who do not know 
know to 
ey are frequently 
a he news 
olidated their 
on under the 


corpo 


name 


yngratulations of their friends 
tdiiniaitiaiiaiaaipdibiataieaadintinap 
American Blower Co 
at 615 Hale Bldg.. 
Adams, and 
Pittsburg, in charge of Mr. H 
> 


Watchman Clock System. 


has recently 
Philadelphia, in charge 
another at 318 Frick 
P. Curtiss 


opene 1 


Y ° 
ben) 


The E. Heward Clock ( 
has lately installed the fol 
systems for the 
Auburn, N. Y Che 

r, Min i | 


‘ompany, Boston, Mass., 
lowing: Watchman clock 
Axminster Industry, 

Mig Co., Still 
lock with bell for the 


American 
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court house at St. Francisville, La., and a tower 
clock with 8S ft. dials for the Congregational church 
at Holliston. Mass. They have also made two 


special bronze clocks for the interior of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and erected a fine post 
clock for the Lorimer Wright Company, Provi- 
dence, R. TI. 

—_ o--— — 


J. Hetherington & Sons. 


Stephen C. Lowe, 186 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass., has received advices from England that the 
ill metal mule carriage recently brought out by J. 
Hetherington & Sons, is being adopted by many of 
the English mannfacturers, among whom are Clegg 
& Sons, L.ittleboro, and the Vernon Cotton Spin- 
ning Company. In both cases the new style of 
carriage was adopted only after the most thorough 
tests. 

Among other English mills installing Heth- 
erington machinery are the following: Tudor Mills, 
Ashtonunder-Tyne. carding and = spinning ma 
chinery for the new mill; Eli Lees & Co., Oldham, 
combers; Britannia Mill Co., Mossley, new mules 
to the extent of 120,000 spindles 


* 
> 


Vacation Places Where Health and Quiet, 
Sport and Enjoyment Can be Found. 





' 


the warm weather is fast approaching upon us, 
and this is the time for the intended vacationis, to 
think about his or her place of recreation and en 
joyment for the coming season 

New England first of all appeals to the tourist, 
ind when it strikes him, it generally strikes him 
rather forcibly, for aznong the numerous resorts 
of Maine, New Hampshire. Vermont and Massa 
chusetts. the summer tourist will find everything 
to suit his or her want and comfort. The hotels 
are modern, and at the principal summer resorts 
they have become luxurious palaces. The wealthy 
visitor who desires to stop at one of these mag 
nificent places with a first-class stable of fast 
horses attached has but to journey to the White 
Mountains, to Rockland or Poland Spring, Maine, 
or to the celebrated Bar Harbor. 

fhe youth who wishes to put in the summer at 
the fayorite game of golf, should visit the moun 
tains and his wish will be consummated; the base 
ball enthusiast who desires to while away his time 
at the favorite pastime, baseball, can find his en 
jovment at these self-same resorts; the fisherman 
who prefers the beautiful expanse of a glassy New 
England lake can find his rendezvous in Winnepe 
saukee or Sunapee in New Hampshire and Moose 
head or the Rangeleys in Maine; the hardy moun 
tain climber who wishes to test his skill and en 
durance in a tramp will find the lofty summit of 
Mt. Washington waiting for him, or the less fa 
tiguing climbs to Mt. Monadnock or Mt. Saddle 
back; the yachtsman who finds his joy in a stiff 
wind and a good boat. can battle with the snowy 
vaves from Marhlehead to Bar Harbor: the ca 
noeist can paddle his bark through the poetic 
waters ci the busv Merrimac or through the pine 
lined streams of Maine, chief of which are the Pe 
nobscot and Kennebec; the man who likes life and 
sport at all times and who desires the tree atmos- 


1 1 ] 


phere of the country and all the health-giving ac 
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companiments, but who desires a bit of city with 
him, should visit Saratoga He can find life and 
amusement to suit the most fastidious taste; he can 
enjoy the excitement of the race track and the 
quiet of the mountain valley. 
Choose your resort, there are hundreds of places 
on the line of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Send to the Boston & Maine Railroad Passenger 
Department, Boston, for their 1903 Tour Book. It 
contains 84 pages of useful information, the hotels 
ind their rates and accommodations and the round 
trip railroad rates from Boston, Worcester, and 
Springfield. This book will be mailed free to any 
one upon receipt of address. 
: as 


Henry J. Ballou. 


Stephen C. Lowe, 186 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass., has engaged Henry J. Ballou to take charge 
of the Boston office. Mr. Ballou has for many 
years been connected with the firm of Oliver 


Ditson Company 
- —E > ——_—_$$ 


Allis-Chalmers Company. 


\mong the engine sales received during April by 
the Allis-Chalmers Company we note the follow- 
ing American Steel & Wire Co., Shoenberger 
Works, Pittsburg, Pa., one 46 and &4x60 vertical 
standard long crosshead Bessemer blowing engine, 
one Xo and 84x60 vertical standard L. P. furnace 
blowing engine; C. A. McDonald, Chicago, Ill, one 
16x30 girder frame engine; Thomas A. Anderson 
& Co.. Lancaster, Pa., one 10x30 girder frame Rey- 
nolds Corliss engine; James M. Arnold, 34 West 
Monroe St., City, one 16x36 1890 frame Reynolds 
Corliss engine: El] Oro Mining & Railway Co., 
Ltd., Mexico, one 20 and 40x42 1890 tandem com- 
pound Reynolds Corliss engine; Harrison-Walker 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa., one 22x48 1890 frame 
Reynolds Corliss engine; Marcus Bernheimer Mill- 
ing & Mercantile Co., St. Louis, one 24x46 girder 
irame Reynolds Coriiss engine; Kingsford Foun- 
dry & Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y., one 20 and 
14x42 1800 half duplex air compressor; Valley Oil 
Mills, Memphis, tenn., one 18x36 girder frame 
Reynolds Corliss engine; Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co., Wheeling, West Va., one 44 and 84x60 vertical 
standard blowing engine; Cunningham, Becke- 
heimer Supply Co., Nerborne, Mo., one 12x36 1890 
frame Reynolds Corliss engine; W. A. Jones Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Chicago, one 14x36 girder 
frame Reynolds Corliss engine; Larson & Green- 
ough, Mu!tlan, Td., one 10x30 girder frame Reynolds 
Corliss engine; Jones & Laughlins Steel Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.. one pair 44 and 8&4, 84 and &4 by 60 
vertical standard compound disconnected blowing 
engines, one 44 and 84x60 H. P. engine; National 
Riscuit Company, New York City, one 20x42 1890 
frame Revnolds Corliss engine; C. A. McDonald, 
Chicago, one 12 and 22x36 Tandem Compound en- 
gine; Diamond Match Company, Chico. Calif., one 
32x48 1890 Revnolds Corliss engine; Jones & 
Laughtins Steel Company, Eliza Furnaces, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., three 46 and &5, 84 and &4 by 60 vertical 

‘ompound condensing furnace blow- 
ing engines: Highland Park Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Charlotte, North Carolina, one 30 and 64x60 


steeple cross 
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The Berry ‘System Applied to Drying and 
Carbonizing. 

years an entirely new field 

he Berry wheel. The suc 
nstallations of 

rbonizing has induced the 

and develop and 

of bringing to a 

system has been 

make of dryer or tentet1 


its general construc- 
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Change of Address. 
Mig. Co., 


way of sizings for 


who make everything i1 
textile fabrics, as well 
tarches, dlextrines, soap, et have removed the 


i 
es from 1&5 to 100 William St., New York 


_ - - + - 


English-Greene Co., Providence, R. I. 


oince 


English-Greene 
under Rhode Is] 
of $100,000, is a firm of commission merchants 
their main offices at Providence, R. I., and bran 
otfices in } York and Philadelphia. ‘This com 
velopment and their prog 


ress } TUCIT ly th progressiveness and pusl 


Company, recently inc 
ind laws with a capital 


pany is 


rested conducting 


Chey are 
yn business in yarns and clotl 


themselves 


all 1¢ 

for them 

located in the 1 
# where they ha 
nd where they will 
men interested in thei 

York office is at 53 Leona 

St irn department being under the manag 

ment of Mr. Frank K. Ney, and the cloth 
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ind well known to 


elphia office at 300 Chestt 
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man 
both men of wide acquaintance, 
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rge of Mr. Benjamin Corwin, who ha 
avorably known in the Philadelphia mar 
They represent some of the best mills in the 
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Correspondence is 


service 
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1 trade-mark consisting of “E. G.” enclos¢ 
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them against all consi 


\ny business entrusted to the 
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Increased Demand. 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, report 
that on account of the unprecedented demand for 
their superior line of brass and iron steam spe 
ties, they have been compelled to increase 
foundry output cent. Machine tools « 
most improved type are being installed in vari 
fepartments as fast as they can be obtained. 

° 
T. Tfoughton of Worcester, Mass.. 
spindles at the 


is equip 
Grosvenordale Co 
North Grosvenordale, Conn., with his new. steel 
thread board and steel rail. It is found that with 
the steel rail much time is saved in going back to 
the lifter. This new rail is balanced and it is esti 
mated that the time saved in going back and forth 
to the lifter and doffing ought to pay the whole 
cost of the rail twice over in f 
¢ 

(Mich.) Wool Boot Co. are in- 
furnished them by the American 
Mich 


ping 


| 12,000 


the course of a year. 


—The Hastings 
stalling a dryer 
Blower Co. of Detroit 
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Evening Class. 


The graduating exercises of the Lowell Textile 
School were held on May 14. The occasion was 
especially noteworthy by reason of the presence ot 
the first woman graduate from the evening school, 
Miss Martha Balmforth of Billerica, Mass., who 
has attended the schoo! two evenings a week for 
three years. Following are the members of the 
graduating class: 

Cotton spinning course, three years—Charles 
Lawrence, F. E. Knowles, F. A. Upton, M. H. 
Varney, George Gooilchild, F. A. Mason. 

Worsted spinning, two years—J. J. Keleher, Wil 
fred Lord, Fenton Schoon, Richard Nicholson. 

Woolen spinning, one year—H. D. Rockwell, J. 
H. Balmforth, J. A. Higgins, A. J. Baxter, A. C. 
Guant. 

Designing, three yvears—Martha Balmforth, E. J 
Barry, H. Bastow, W. Gardner, J. Howard, C. W 
Hortenson, J. W. Myers, D. T. Noonan, G. B 
Palmer, J. S. Schofield, M. Tonge, J. J. Jennings. 

Post graduate, designing—A. L. Moir, David 
Walker. 

Chemistry, four years—J. W. Myers, B. 
ham 

Weaving, two years—R. 
1 a» 

Mechanical engineering, 
J. J. Flynn, Finley M 
Mozley. 

Among the speakers were President A. 
nock, J. L. Chalifoux, A. 
W. W. Crosvy, and Thomas 
Crosby presented the diplomas. 
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Ramie Yarns. 


J. Stok- 
Hunter, S. L. Johnson, 
Cady, J. W. Leach, F. T. Donnellan. 
two vears W. S. 
Gray, H. L. 


Byam, 
Lincourt, A. 


G. Cum- 
K. Whitcomb, Principal 
Walsh. Principal 


Frank A. Tierney, 260 West Broadway, Wool 
Exchange Bldg., New York, has been meeting with 
much in introducing the ramie tops and 
nojls for which he has the exclusive American 
rights. He has the agency for European manufac 
turers who have made the greatest success of work- 
ing ramie, and is in a position to furnish a regular 
supply of material under contract and can guaran- 
tee uniform grade. He has recently made arrange- 
ments whereby he can supply ramie yarns for ali 
purposes and in al! numbers, and invites corre- 
sponden e 


success in 


Keystone Belts. 


The Keystone Leather Belting Works, 
town, Pa., make a belt which users say is unsur- 
passed. They pay especial attention to selling a 
belt for the place where it is to run. They are also 
belting doctors, and when belts are oil soaked, they 
will degrease them, or if they are dried out, they 
will treat them to make them pliable and almost as 
good as new. One of their specialties is the Key- 
stone leather belt dressing, which has been widely 
sold and is popular with power users. 

a 2 ——$—$_——— 

Messrs. Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. 
J., have placed a repeat order for humidifiers with 
the American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


Norris- 





Knitting Machinery. 
knitting ma- 
at the office 


The largest stock of second-hand 
chinery in the country may be seen 
and warehouse of James Taylor, 835 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. Among the stock are some of the 
very latest improved and almost new machines, and 
at the reduced prices at which they are offered, are 
great bargains. 

Mr. Taylor is doing business with almost every 
country of the worlc where knit goods are made. 
He has the advantage of being in position to do 
business divect with the manufacturers of foreign 
countries and in their own language. 

His advertisement, which appears regularly in 
the Textile World Record, gives a short list each 
month of specially attractive bargains and latest 
arrivals in the way of machinery, and if knitting 
mill men note this list each month, they are pretty 
sure to pick up good bargains, 

A new catalogue of second-hand machinery has 
just come from the press, and copy of same will be 
sent to those asking Mr. Taylor for it. 

cai thaliana 


The New Jersey Central’s New Suburban 
Book. 


To interest the thousands of hived-up Gothamites 
who ought to be ‘“‘Suburbanites,” the New Jersey 
Central has prepared a booklet of 48 pages, entitled: 
“Within the Suburban Limits.” The book is 
printed on the best of paper and has over 50 half- 
tone engravings The territory described is all 
within 35 miles of New York, and the information 
contained includes rates of fare, train information 
and details regarding schools, churches, social en- 
virons, health advantages, and in fact no details are 
lacking such as are demanded by the home seeker. 
The book will be forwarded to your address upon 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps by C. M. Burt, Gen’l 
Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, New York 
City. 





Early Spring at the Seashore. 


conditions at the seashore 
have changed. The time was when one never con- 
sidered that the shore could be visited until the 
hot season of July and August, first because of the 
supposed miserable weather, and because there 
were no hotel accommodations for those who dared 
a visit, nor were there any attractions in the amuse- 
ment line. Of course the Southern and Florida 
resorts were in bloom, but in May and June the 
weather was far from delightful, and for the busy 
man who delights in a day or two’s outing during 
these charming months Florida was out of the 
question. Then Atlantic City came to the front. 
A superb climate, magnificent hotels, entertainment 
galore, and all within three hours of New York, 
and at the shore too what more could you ask. 
Atlantic City at the present time is the ideal spot, 
its temperature averaging in the seventies, when 
overcoats and heavy clothing are unnecessary. The 
ocean breezes are most exhilarating and bracing, 
and the board walk is thronged with a happy 
crowd. Down at the inlet two score of craft are in 


In a hundred ways 
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lightful pleasure cruises along 


several big ocean 
entertainment is provided for young and old 
in the form of theatricals, cakewalks, 
basketball games, dancing and like diversions. The 
the board walk are all open and from 
helsea there is an incessant liveliness. 
was made famous by its marvelous 
of the beach front hostelries 
ly a score and accommodating fully 
is open for the reception of visitors. 
hotels cater to your every demand, and 
nething is left undone which will make you happy 
and comfortable. 
The cuisine in every instance is equal to that, of 
the fashionable metropolitan houses, and when you 
consider the fact that Atlantic City is but 3 hours 
distant from New York by the New Jersey Central, 
it can be readily imagined that Atlantic City is the 
leading resort for May and June, as well as the 
The New Jersey Central has vestibuled 
trains with buffet Pullman’s from its Liberty Street 
Station, New York, at 9.40 a. m. and 3.40 p. m., 

nd if you want to know about Atlantic City se 

to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., New Jersey C 
York City Room s, tor booklet iree 


piers are alive 


concerts, 


Atlantic 


hotels, and every one 


20.000 guests. 
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Factory Locations. 
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cchange, 277 
t rganized for the purpose of 
aiding manufacturers throughout the country in s¢ 
ations for their establishments 
different vi 
what 

tered to. manufa Chey work wit 
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where manufacturers are conduct 
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They ar ted on the 
know 
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rious all and 


ause 
their 
investigations in person, it soon leads to newspaper 
Irequentiy en 
They act as 
and 
secure manutacturing 


unde sirable and 
concerned 
towns 


publicity, which is 
barrassing to all those 
industria! agents for cities, 
trade which are seeking to 
enterprises. G. M. Vescelius, the general manager, 
has had experience in confidential 
tions, and refers by permission to many prominent 
New York houses connected with the textile indus 
try and other branches of business. A booklet has 
been prepared, which may be had upon application 
by those interested. 
—— 7 
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lwo large Cross oil filters were sent 
to the U. S. Steel Corporation from the Burt Mig 
Akron, Ohio. This makes a total of 114 Cross 
filters now in use by the Steel Corporation in 
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National Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Overseers. 


meeting of this asso 
ciation was held at the House, Boston, May 
20. A large number were in attendance. After the 
ineeting had been called to order by President | 

M. Hurst of Providence, R. I., a number were ad 
initted to active and membership \ 
discussion of topics of interest to the textile indus 
try then followed. The meeting closed with a bar 

quet in the afternoon Following is a list of the 
menibers admitted at this meeting: 

Maynard, Mass 


Ohio; S S 


semi-annual 
Wuincy 


The twentieth 
ad 


associate 


new 
j. William Whitehead, weaver. 
Chas. E. Pfiiegl, spinner, Cleveland, 
Stiles, superintendent, Middletown, Conn.; J. Clark 
spinner, Rochdale, Mass.: W 
superintendent, Hampden, Mass 
dver, Newburgh, N. \ Wm. 
P. Simons, finisher, Wales, Mass.; P. J. Harney, 
Pittsfield, Mass.: James A carder, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y.; Robert E. Horan, finisher, Milbury, 
Mass.: W. P. Clevinger, finisher, Seneca Falls, N 
Y.; Peter Stitt, dyer, Broad Brook, Conn.; Thomas 
J. Kelly, carder, Ludlow, Vt.; C. C finisher, 
Uxbridge, Mass.; John E. Graham, dyer, Lowell 
Mass.; Clarence L. Jackson, finisher, Ludlow, Vt 
Arthur P, Smith, carder, Byfield, Mass.; James A 
Ciark, carder, Holyoke, Mass.; J. H. Fitzroy, fin- 
isher, Fitchburg, Mass.: Chas. O 
Latayette, R. I.; James Speed, 
odore Wilmot, spinner, West 
J. Dwyer, carder, Nasonville. R. I.: John J. Burns 
weaver, Nasonville, R. I.: A. J. Wicks, dresser, Na 
R. I.: Thos. N. Gordon, carder, Whipple, 


Partelo, ‘arder and 
li. Proadhead, 


Charles A. Kennedy, 


Towle ‘ 


Jones, 


(reer, spinner, 


Boston, Mass.; The 
Concord, N. H.; M 


ynville, 
=. 3 


eiesiatani * 
" > 


Thirteen Beautiful Descriptive Books for 
26 Cents. 





In the list of literature published by the Boston 


& Maine Railroad Passenger Department are thir 
teen books entitled: ‘The Merrimack Valley,” 
‘Among the Mountains,” “Lakes and Streams,” 
“Lake Sunapee,” “ Memphremagog and 
About There,” “Southeast New Hampshire,” 
“Southwest New Hampshire,” “Hoosac Country 
ind Deerfield Valley,” “Valley of the Connecticut 
and Northern Vermont,” “All Along Shore,” 
‘Central Massachusetts,” “The Monadnock R¢ 
gion,” “Fishing and Hunting.” 
The books give a delightful 
liferent resorts of New England, 
thirty to sixty pages of 

reading and beautiful ‘llustrations. 
One of these books will be mailed upon receipt 


maile d 


Lake 


description of the 
each book con 
interesting 


trom 


taining 
matter 
and the whole set will be 
ents in postage by the 


Boston & Maine 


of two cents 
upon receipt of twenty-six 
General Passenger Department, 


Boston 


Railroad, 


Works 


th 


Orange, N 
Burt Mfg 


Phonograph 
third order to 

heads 
exhaust head 


The Edison 
J., has just sent its 
Co., Akron. ©.. for exhaust 
show that Burt 
factory 


e 
This goes to 


t1 


S are ery Salls 





















ISSUED 





COMBERS. Cam-Race Pin for Cotton Combers. 
728.431 Allen C. Arey, Jr., Utica, N. Y., as 
signor of one-half to Lafayette Hannas, Utica, 
N. Y. 

DYE AND MAKING SAME. Blue Basic. 7206, 
667. Emile A. Fourneaux, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Herman A. Metz, Brooklyn, N. Y 


DYE, BLACK AZO. 726,695. Myrtil Kahn, El 
berfeld, Germany, assignor to Farbenfabriken 
of Elberfeld Cu New York, N. » # 

DYEING MACHINE, SKEIN. 7,77 


~ : 7277795: 
H. Fletcher, Paterson, N. J. 





William 


DYEING AND PRINTING. In Anilin Black 
727,292. Friedrich Cliff, Rauenthal, near Bar 
men Ritterlhausen, Germany. 

FABRIC FINISHING MACHINE. — 727,443. 
Marius Ratignier and Marius Clerc-Renaud, 
Lyons, France. 


FABRIC FOLDING MACHINE. 727.304. An 
dre Dauvergne, Lyons, France. 

FABRICS. Thread and Cord Edge Finish for. 

726,311. Wermann A. Klemm, New York, N. 

Y., assignor to Sophie Hessel, Sheldon, Conn., 

and Amelia Hessel, New York, N. Y. 





INDIGO MIXTURE and Process of Making 
Sarre. 726,688. Benno Homolka, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany, assignor to Farbwerke, 
vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruenig, Hoechst-on 
the-Main, Germany 









KNOTTER. 727,424. Olof W 
Minn. 
This invelition relates to knotters. and its ob 


ject is to construct a hand-tool by means of which 


Orell, Minneapolis, 


a string may be knotted to secure it around a bun 


dle, bale or package. The operating parts of the 
tool are all carried by two movable jaws, an up 
per and lower jaw (designated 1 and 2, respec- 
tively), which jaws are operated by handles 3 and 4. 


A spring, 5, mounted between the jaws serves to 
hold them normally in a separated position 





Textile Patents. 


APRIL 25, MAY 5, 12 


. both vertically and longitudinally 


AND Ig. 


LOOM. Filling Replenishing 
Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., 
Co., Hopedale, Mass 


Jonas 


726,978. 
assignor to Draper 


LOOM. Filling Repienishing. 
Statiord, Hopedale, Mass., 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


727,014. Alfred E. 
assignor to Draper 


LOOM. Filling Replenishing. 
F. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., 
Co., Hopedale, Mass 

LOOM. Filling Replenishing. 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass., 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


726,518. Whiiliam 
assignor to Draper 


726,574. Charles F. 
assignor to Draper 


LOOM. Filling Replenishing. 726,576. Orren A. 
Sawyer, Lowell, Mass., assignor to Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass. 


LOOM Filling Replenishing Mechanism. 726,- 
493. Bingham F. S. Austin, Gastonia, N.C., 
assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


HARNESS FRAME. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


LOOM 
Fehr, 


William 
Steel 


720,417. 
assignor to 


Heddle Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This invention has relation to a harness-frame for 
Boyt. 
a 
—} e 














































































1 


looms ang 
struction 
to the arrangement of the heddle bars or rods 


in such connection it relates to the con- 

the harness-frame with special refer- 
Chlce 
as to the manner of supporting and detaching the 
said bars or rods carrying the heddles of the har- 
ness and of taking up slack in said bars or rods 








TEXTILE 


Phila- 


Weav- 


John Walker, 
harles Ashoff 


ake-up Mechanism. 727,- 
West Springfield, Mass., 

assignments to the Na 
., Springfield, Mass 


LOOM Si 


Henry Cote, Woon 
Draper Company, 

Hopedale, 

E Self Threading. 728,384 

ilem, Mass., no f one half 

Newton, Mass 


OOM SHUTTI 
George Fair, S 


to Edwin W. Gay 


assig 


728,604. Eduardo 


LOOM SHUTTLE. 
G. Ferreira, Rio 

OOM STOPPING 
Edward S. 
signor to Draper Co 


MECHANISM 726,580 
Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
Hopedale, Mass. 


LOOM SHUTTLE MOTION. 
Bullock, Hemel Hempsted, 
Forty, Boxmoor, England, 
lock, Forty & Co., Ltd., 
England. 

This invention relates to shuttle mechanism for 
looms in which the shuttles are passed to and fro 


Owen 
and William H. 
assignors to Bul- 
Hemel Hempsted 


728,158 








by means of one at each side of 
the loom. According to this invention the shuttle 
is provided with a spring-clip at each end, and the 
rods are formed with oblong heads which when 
turned into one posi can into and out of 
the spring-clips without being caught by them, but 
wh into another position can be pre 


into the ps, but not drawn back from them 


two pusher-rods, 


tion 


pass 


1 


LOOM SHUTTLE Self Threading 
Jona, Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


720,977: 


assignor to 


WORLD RECORD 
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SPINNING SPINDLE. 728,042 
livan, New Bedford, Mass., 
Spindle of Maine. 

This relates to spinning spindles, and 
has for its object the production of novel, simple, 
and efiective means for preventing the slipping of 
the yarn carrier or bobbin, or upward displacement 
therecf, due to centrifugal action. To this end the 


Michael E. Sul- 
assignor to Sawyer 
Company 
invention 


J 
PP 
a 
7 
6 } 


spindle is provided above the whirl with a flexible 
ind preferably elastic disk-like downhold, the pe- 
riphery thereof frictionally engaging the interior of 
the bobhin when pushed down into operative posi- 
tion. The application of the bobbin acts to slightly 
depress the peripheral portion of the downhold, and 
any slipping or lifting movement of the bobbin rel- 
ative to the spindle is prevented by the inherent re- 
sistance of the downhold. 


WARP STOP MOTION. 727,728. Fred A. Whit- 
more, Dover, N. H., assignor to Draper Com- 
pany, Portland, Me. 

WARP TENSION Mechanism for Looms. 724,- 
471. Henry Hautmann, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
The principal object of this invention is to pro- 
vide an automatic tension device in which the ten- 
sion on the beam will be gradually decreased as 











the threads are withdrawn during the weaving 
operation, in order that the threads may be held 
under practically the same tensional strain without 
regard to the quantity carried by the beam. 


WEFT FORK John H. 


River, Mass 


724,563. Fall 


Foster, 


YARN GUIDE Controlling Mechanism for Bob- 


bin or Cop Builders. 726,570. Patrick Purcell, 
Providence, R. I. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








C. E. RILEY & CO. 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, [IASS. 








BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 








AGENTS FOR 





HOWARD & BULLOUGH, Ltd., Picking, Revolving Flat Cards, Electric and Mechan- 
ical Stop Motion Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames, Spin- 
ning and Twisting, New Patent Self-Acting Mules, Spoolers, Warpers and Slashers, 

RICHARD THRELFALL, Patent Fine Spinning Mules, 100s to 350s. 

HALL & STELLS, Worsted Machinery. 

CONSTRUCTION DE MACHINES, Ci-Devant, F. J.Grun. French Worsted Machinery. 

HOYLE & PRESTON, Noble Combs, Back Washing Machines, ete. 

JAMES TOMLINSON, Ltd., Cotton Waste Machinery; Engine Cleaning and Hard Waste 
Breaking Machines, ete. 

JOHN HAIGH & SONS, Ltd., Woolen and Worsted Cards, Fearnoughts, Feeds, ete, 

THOS. BROADBENT & SONS, Hydro Extractors, Patent Suspended Steam and Elec- 
trical Driven, Machines kept in stock in Boston. 

JOHN WHITELEY & SONS, Card Clothing for Cotton; Tempered Steel, Plough 
Ground, Needle Pointed. 

L. M. TETLOW & SONS, Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted; Tempered Steel, 
Needle Pointed. 

J. GREENHALGH & SONS, Cotton Waste Willows, for Fly, Strips, Picker Droppings, etc. 

DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd., Grinding Rolls and Emery Filleting. Stock kept in Boston. 


SPINDLES, FLYERS, FLUTED ROLLS, ETC. 











mporrers or EGYPTIAN COTTON 
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Last month we showed 

a vertical belt very slack. 

Here is 45 angle. It makes 

no difference. Cling-Surface 

works anywhere. | 
Easy belts mean low friction-load * 


with more power. . 
Cling-Surface goes hand in hand with oil 

to cut down friction-load. Proper lubrication cuts 

off 12-20%, Cling-Surface and easy belts cut out at 

least 20% more of this waste and up to 60 or 70 per cent. 
Slack belts, no slipping, cool bearings, even speed, no 

trouble, more power, less cost. Ask for our “New Knowledge.” 
Try Cling-Surface. Money back at any time. 


The Cling-Surface Mfg. Co 


199-205 VIRGINIA ST BuFFALO N Y 
> 


BOSTON 170 SUMMER ST NEW YORK 39 CORTLANDT ST PHILADELPHIA THE BOURSE 














AV alilalular 


VALVES 





{ Lunkenheimer Valves are made in endless variety for every re- 
quirement, in standard sizes. in bronze and iron, for medium 
and extra heavy pressures. None but high grade materials and 
skilled workmanship enter into their makeup. Subjected to 
rigid test and inspection before shipment. Specify Lunken- 
heimer make and order from your dealer. Write for Catalog. 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Branches: New York, 26 Cortlandt St.; London, 35 Great Dover St.,S. PB. 


























Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, 


classified index, be 


this classified list. 


mnay 


found upon referring to their advertisement. 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


whose names appear in the following 


The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources 


Advertisers whose names do net appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers 


are accidental, not intentional 


Accident Cabinets. 
Putnam & Co. 

Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 


Appraisers. 
American Appraisal Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ballinger & Perrott. 

Ferguson, John W. 

Gray, Arthur F. 

Stearns & Castor. 

Suck, Adolph. 

Asphalt and Concrete. 

Warren Bros. Co. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co. 
Harwood, Geo. 8S. & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Shuttle and 
Attachments. 


Cotton 


Co 


Loom 

Asala Co 

Automatic Sprinklers. 
International Sprinkler 


Balling Machine. 


Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 

——See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 

Ballou Basket Works. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 


Boston Belting Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co 
Keystone Leather Belting Works 
Main Belting Co. 

Popham, Henry, & Son. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

Smith, Jas. Wcolen Mach. Co 
See also Mill Supplies 


Relt Cutters. 

Luther, C. A. & Co. 

Relt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co 

Dixon, Jas. Crucible Co 
Keystone Leather Belting Worke 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Hooks. 

Bristol Co 

Belt Lacing Machines. 

Diamond Drill & Machinery Co 

Bindings. 

——See Tapes and Braids. 

Bleaching iers. 

Allen, Wm. & Sons Co 

Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 

Block Catting for Printing. 
Atlas Copper Stamp Works. 

Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co. 

Bobbins, Spools, 
Murray, Chas. O. 
New England Shuttle Co 
Sweet & Doyle. 

Tebbets, E. L. & Co 

Bollers. 

——See Steam Boilers 

Boxes, Cloth Boards, 
Pearson, J. T. 

Boxes (Paper). 

See Paper Boxes. 


Co 





Works 


Shuttles, Ete. 


Ete. 





Alphabetical 


Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
ithode Island Braiding 
Textile Machine Works. 

Braids. 

—See Tapes, Braids and E/dgings. 

Brass (Perforated). 

——See under Perforated Metal. 

Brushes. 

Felton, S. A. & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 

Brushers. 

—See Napping Machines. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co 

Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Sinith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 

Burlaps. 
Stoddard, 


Calico 


Machine ¢ 


Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 

Birch Bros. Co 


Lutterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 


Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Mechry. Co 
——See also Dyeing, Bleaching, Machin- 
ery, etc. 
Canvas Buskets. 


Fallou Basket Works. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro. 

Morris & Co. 

Carbonizing. 

Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co 
‘ard Clothing. 

Ashworth, Elijah. 

Edma Card Clothing Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Card Feeds. 

——See Automatic Feeds. 

Card Grinding Machinery. 

Entwistle, T. C., 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Carders’ Tools. 

Brown, W. H. 

Carpet Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks 

Sinith, Jas., Woolen Machinery 
Castings. 

Livermore, Homer F. 
Cae and Apparatus. 
Fiedt, Geo. D. Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Chemist. 

Austen, Peter T. 
Cling Surface. 

Cling Surface Mfg. 
Clocks. 

Howard, E., Clock 

Riggs & Brothers. 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 
Cloth Stretchers. 

Luther, C. A. & Co 
Clatches. 

American Tool 


- 


Co 





Co 


Qo 


& Machine Co 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co 
Coal. 


Crooked Fork Coal & Coke Co 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William & Co 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Townsend, Thomas. 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


Such omissions 





Commission Agents. 
English-Greene Co 
Conveying Machinery and 
hains. 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


Cop Tubes. 
—-See Paper Tubes. 


Copper Gaskets. 

U. S. Mineral Wool Co 
Copper (Perforated). 

—See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 

Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths., 

Beer, Paul. 

Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Ce. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cotton. 


Blaisdell, Jr., Co., 8. 
Charles, W. B. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 


Cotton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Cotton Goods Selling Agent. 
Seabury, E. R., Co. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth, Elijah. 
Barber & Colman. 
Brigham, Arthur A. 
Brownell, G. L. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Fairmount Machine Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Houghton, L. T. 
Howard & Bullough American 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever, Oswald. 
Lowe, Stephen C. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
McKerrow, H. G. Co., Ltd. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L 
Smith, Jas., Woolen 


Mach. Co. 


Machinery Co. 


Speed & Stephenson. 
fteddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph 


Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 

Kitson Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards @ Co. 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane 
Cotton Waste. 
Becker, C. W. 
Blaisdell, Jr., 
Charles, W. B 
Crayons. 
Lowell Crayon Co 
Cutters oe Knit Fabrics. 
lar Top Cutting 
(Cutters, etc.). 
niversa tter ¢ 
Welf Elec Promoting Co 
Dating and Time Stamps. 
Riggs & Brothers 
Dextrine. 
Elwell, Henry A & Co 
Stein, Hirsh & Co 


follows this list. 


Co., 8 


| hee. 
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Dobbies. 
& om Works. 
The 


<n rs s Le 
affor w. Ss 

Seamer “Rolls. 
Metall Drawing Roll Co., 

Dryers. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machin 
Bost Blower 
Buffalo Forge 
Butterworth, 
Hunter, Jas., 
Kenyor 
Mass ( 
Philadelphia 
Phils ade ni lia 
Sarge 5, 


Smith Jas., 


The. 


Lo 
Co. 
x W. @ 
Machin 


Co. 
Co. 


) 
Drying Machir 
— le Machir 

, Sons 
Wook n Machinery 
rerville Mach. Wks. 
rtevant, B. F. Co 


ery 
ery 


Co. 


Finishing Machinery Co 
and Tentering 
chinery. 
Heathcote, John & Son. 
Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C. 
Dusters. 
——See Wool and Waste 
Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Philede ipt a Drying Machinery Co. 
ladelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Byers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 
Sons 


Textil 
Devine Ma- 


Dusters. 


I . - 
Cranston Mills (yarns). 
Davids 


Firth & 


Worsted 
J F 


Foster Co. 
R. & Bault 
& Dye Works. 
Dye Works. 
Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
& Dye Works. 
(Indigo Blue). 
Processing Corporation. 
ket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
ck Yarn Finishing Co. 
Mills Mfg. Co 
O. & P., Man. & Supply Co., 
nd, Samuel, 
Whittier Mills 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
erican Blower Co. 
rican Drying Mac 
Yarn Dyei 
y (Kni 


Bleach 
Ingrahamville 
The 
Bleach 


Ltd. 


hinery Co. 
Machin 
Dryer). 


H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Mar ble Machine Co. 
Dubois, A 
Entwistle bi C., Co. 
Me asuring & Packaging Co. 
I Machi 1e Co. 
Works. 
indry & Mch 
. R. & Son. 
-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Knowles, J. y. Co, 


Wks 


Machinery Co. 
Machinery Co. 
: Specialty Co. 
Drum 
Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
a we (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrict E. M 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals, 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co. 
Bailey- Rodgers 


Co. 


Bischoff 
Bosson & Lane 
. Color Co. 


Farbenfabr Co. 

Ford, 

Fortner, a "B 

Geisenheimer & Co 

Holliday & Sons, Ltd 

Johnson, Chas. A. & Co 
Alphabetical 


iken of Sibeste 1d 
Co. 


Keller, John J. & Ce 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & 
Leyland, Thos. & Co 
Metz, Hi. A. & Co. 

Mult Bros. (indigo Blue). 
: , Boston Dyewood 

& Hasslacher ( 
The 


Ext. 


l I 
Dy naMON and Motors. 
General ic 
Sturtevant 
EF dgings. 
—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
a Cc waadamnasien, 
eneral Electric 
E lectrie Fans. 


r Co 


Philad onan _ Ma hinery Co. 
E lectric Lighting. 
¢ ric Co 
E heoteie Motors. 
General Co 
irtevant Co., a FP. 
gy and Printing. 
H. C. & Co. 


Str 


Mch 
Co 


iiry & Wks 
Mar cadet 
Williams, 
Elevator Works. 
sien ers Time Recorders. 
Riggs & Brothers. 
Engravers. 
Sr h Bros 
Exhaust Heads, 
Burt Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburg Gage & Supply Co. 
Sturtevant. B. Co 
Fans—Exhanst and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
W. B Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons 
Feeds, 
—-See Automatic Feeds. 
Filters. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Phila. Water Purification 
Pittsburgh Gauge & Supply 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons 
Finishing Machinery. 
)yeing, Drying, Bleaching 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Fire Hose. 


Co 
Co. 


, The. 


and 


—See 


Fire ‘Mydeante. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp 
Machinery. 
Lawson, Samuel & Sons. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry 
Thurston, A. G. 
Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Friction Clutches, 
Clutches 
Friction Cones. 

G. Frank. 
hizers. 
Economizer Co. 
Mills for 
Goods. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co, 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Garnetts. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Gaskets (Copper). 

U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


and Jute 


& Machine Co. 
& Son. 


—-See 


Green Fuel 


Falling Woolen 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 

Gas Exhausters, 
Sturtevant Co., B F 
Gaskets (Rubber). 

Boston Belting Cs 
Gauges. 
sby Steam Gage 
Lenke nheimer Co 


rgeh Gage «& 


& Valve 
Supp! 


ess Raw Hide « 
ar C utting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 


American Glue Co. 
Heating. 
—See Ve 
Heddle. 
Jas Woolen Machinery 
rd, Haserick, Richards 
L S., Mfg. Co 


ntilating 


Hose. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Wisconsin Mfg. Co 
Hosiery Labels. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co 
Humidifying Apparatus, 
American Air Moistening Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Brigham, Arthur A, 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Interior Telephone System. 
Allen-Hussey Co 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg 
Ironing Machines 
Goods. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery 
Jacquard Cards. 
Rogers, H 
Jacq sards, 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
Knit Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Etec. 
Catheart, John & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros 
Friedberger 
Hepner & Horwitz 
Krout & Fite Mfg 
Weimar Bros 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines 
Crochet, Ete. 
Arnold Sewing Machine Co 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
yhnson Novelty & Mill Supply ‘ 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams 
Union Special Sewing Machine Co 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Knitting Machine Cylinders, 
Paxton & O'Neill 
Ruth Automatic 
Stafford & Holt 
Knitting Machinery. 
Adams, John 
Adams Rib and Top Cutting Mch 
American Knitting Machine Co. 
Branson Machine Co. 
Brinton, H. & 
Champion Machine o. 
Claes & Flentje. 
Cooper, Chas 
Crane Mfg. Co 
Excelsior Knitting Machine 
Hess, J. Calvin. 
Jenckes, E Mfg 
Jones, Lewis 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, 
Keystone Knitting Machine 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. 
Leighton Machine Co, 
Lindley, Geo. W. 
Ludwig, FE. H. 
Mayo Knitting Machine 
McMichael, A. 
MeMichae!l & Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Mueller, Arthur. 
National Automatic 


follows this list. 


Co 


for Knit 


Trim- 


Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


Co 


Knitting Machine Co 


Co 


Mfg 
Co. 
etc.) 


Mfg. Cx 
Co 


& Needle 


Knitter 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 














vera. SLASHERS 


onany floor of your mill 


when a 


Sturtevant Fan 


is employed to positively exhaust the 





steam direct from the hoods. 


It increases the output and prevents condensation. 


Applicable to old or new plants. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LONDON 




















TEXTILE WORLD 


RECORD 





Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 
Presses 


a ; 
Specialty = 





Knitting Machinery —cont 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill 
Pepper Machine Works 
Richter, Wolfgang. 
Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co 
Scott & Williams 
Seyfert & Donner 
Stafford & Holt. 
Standard Machine Co 
Taylor, James 
Tompkins Bros 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildt & Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 
Brinton, H. & Co 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Ives, Loyal T. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Page Needle Co. 
Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co 
Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co 
Kootter for Spoolers. 
Barber & Colman 
Labeling Machine. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Laboratory Outfits. 
Feidt, Geo. D. & Co 
Leather. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Leather Soards. 
Rogers Paper Mfg. Co., Inc 
Looms. 
Asala Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 
Fairmount Machine Works 
Howard Fndy. & Met Wks (For 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Coa. 
Stafford, George W. Co., The. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


Loopers. 


Jeattie’s Machine Works 


Hepworth, John W 
Leighton Machine C 


Lubricators. 


& ©o. 
0. 


Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 


Lunkenheimer Cu. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 


Lumber. 


Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co 


Lumpers. 


Gerry, George & Son. 
Machinery Dealers. 


American Textile Su 


pply Co 


Jefferson, Ed. & Bro 


Pittsburgh Gage & 
Schofield, Geo. 
Taylor, James. 
Machinists’ Too 
Dedge Mfg. Co 
Whiton, The D. E. 
Mails. 

Walder, J 
Measuring 


I 
Curtis & Marble Mac 
Elliott & Hall. 
Fabric Measuring & 
Me 


American Blower Co 

Boston Blower Co 

Buffalo Forge Co 
Fan Co 


chanical Draft. 


Supply Co 


Is. 


Co 


Folding 


hine Co 


Packaging 


evant, B. F., Co 


nical Eng 
ican Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Suck, Adolph. 


ineers. 


Mercantile Agency. 


D R. G. & Co 

Mercerizers. 

Blissville Mill 
Merceriz 


Cooper sing ( 
Mercerizing Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W 


I 
Smith, Drum & Ce 
Textile Finishing Ma 
Mill Architects. 


adelphia Textile 


ee Architects & Mill 


Mill Brushes. 


> Brushes 


& Sons 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
>} 


Specialty C 


chinery Co 


Engineers 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Mill Engineer. 
Moulton, H. L 
Mill Sewing Machines. 
——See Sewing Machines and Supplies 
Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Supply Co 
Bamford & Smith 
Bristol, The, Co. 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill 
Chase Pulley Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Easton-Burnham Co 
Jefferson, Ed. & Bro 
Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Johnson Novelty & Mill Supp 
Keystone Leather Belting Works 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Main Belting Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Putnam & Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Smith, Jas Woolen Machinery Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Sweet & Doyle. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son 
Ward & Vandegrift 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Watson, L. S., Mfg. Co 
Napping Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co 
Borchers, Richard C, & Co 
Columbia Napping Machine Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gessner, David. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Parks & Woolsen Machinery Co 
Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co 
Nolils (Silk) 
Malcolm Mills Co 
Ryle. Wm. & Co. 
Oil Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Oil Filters, 
Burt Manufacturing Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Oils. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





BUYERS’ 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


STANDARD FOR TWELVE YEARS. 


The only prepared Roofing for mills, factories, foundries, ete., which has proved Its ability to 
resist the severest conditions. Proof against water, acids, heat, alkalles, gases, fumes, etc. 
Fire-resisting. Practically indestructible. Outlasts tin and tron. Send for samples and 





Booklet I. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
104 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





Oilless Bearings. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
Overhead Trolley Track. 
Putnam & Co, 
Overseaming Machines. 
Arnold Sewing Machine Co 
mpion Mact 
Industrial Manufacturing 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Union Special Sewing Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Oxieiesns | pmensnery. 
ubois, ° 
P acking. 
Boston Relting Co. 
Ps tint. 
ton Paint Co 
s lard Paint C 
tainting Machines. 
I Pe 


line (¢ 


Co., The. 


Co. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
in 


hneon A., & Co 

Paper hoes Machinery. 
Langston, Samuel M. 

Paper Tubes. 

Sayford Paper Specialty Co. 

Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 

H wson & Howson. 
acker, R. J 
Siggers & Siggers 

Hasbrouck & Schloed 

Buttons. 

Garbeil Bros. Co 

Perforated Metals. 
Beckley, A. J. & Co 

Peroxide of Sodium. 
Reessler & Hasslacher Chem! 

Pipe C ~~ Y One 
Keasbey, R. 

Pipes and *Tittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B. & 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating. 
Portable Hoist. 

Ee. Larrabee. 


strailey 


Pearl 


cal Co. 


Co 


Alphabetical 


Advertising 


Transmission Machin- 
ery. 

s Co 

1g Machi 


Co 


Power 


Allis-Chalmer 
American Dryir 
Chase Pulley 
Dodge Mfg. 
y G. Frank 
nt Machine 

i & 

n Jas Machi 
Jeffrey Manufacturing (¢ 
Kilburt Lincol 
Oneida Steel P 
Pittsburgh Gage 
Philadelphia Drying 
ey emg ore i 

‘ Ww ‘ « 
Smith Woolen Mac ery 
Textile Finishing Mac  nenegy Co 

Preparatory Machinery 
ton). 

Atherten, A. T., Mach. Co 
oward & Bullough Am. Machine 
itson Machine Co 

Saco & Pe ttee Machine Shops 

as Woolen Ma 

Boards and 
Paper Mfg 


nery Co. 


& “Supp! Co 
Mac hin ery 
Co. 


Co, 


(Cot- 


Fenders. 


Press 
Rogers 
Presses. 
F mer & Boschert Pr 
Butterworth, H. W ns 
Curtis & Marble Machine 

Gessner, David 
Hart, Charles 
H rd | 
Spence & Ride 
Textile Fit 
Woonsocket 
Pulleys. 
See P 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery C« 
Purifying & Filtration 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons 
Rag Pic kers. 
Jas., Woolen Machinery 


r x 
Machin 


wer Transm 


Plants. 


Index, with page numbers, 


Railroads. 
Boston & Albany Railroad 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 

Tierney, Frank A 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Reed and Harness 
turers. 
merican Supply 


Manufac- 


Remnants. 
Feingold, H 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 

National Ring Traveler Co 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Roofing. 
Standard 
Rope and Twine Machinery. 
Haskell & Dawes Machine Co., e 
Rope Transmissions, 

Dodge Mfg. Co 
Roving Cans. 

Hill, James, 


&D 


Co 


Paint 


N E fentilating & Heating Co 
Walrus Fi bre Mfg. Co 
Rubber Covered 
Goods. 
Boston Belting Co 
Rubhberoid Rooting. 


Rollers and 


Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

senten. 
Sweet & Doyle 

Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 

Schools. 
American 1 

of Technology 

International ‘ respondence S$ 
Lowell Te School 
New Bedford Textile 
Philadelphia Textile 


at the Armou 


xtile 
School 


School 


follows this list. 





CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING 


AN 


ALLINCGCTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 
ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 





TEXTILE 


WORLD 


RECORD 





RUBBER BELTING 


For Power Transmission and Conveyors. 


Not quickly affected by moisture or excessive heat. 


of stretch and great strength. 
economical in service. 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOOD 


BOSTON 
256-260 Devonshire St. 


NEW YORK 
100-2 Reade St. 


A minimum 


Our belving is reliable in quality and 


of all kinds 
man’f'd by 


PHILADELPHIA 
14.N. 4th St. 


BUFFALO 
90 Pearl St. 


ATLANTA 
40-46 So. Forsyth St. 


Established 1828. 





James Bennett Forsyth, 


General Manager. 








Secondhand Machinery. 
Mchry. Dealers also classified ads 
Screens (Perforated). 

—See under Perforated Metal. 
Selling Agents. 

See Commission Merchants. 

Jeparators. 

Draper Co., The. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

American Overstitch Machine 

Arnold Sewing Machine Co 

Birch Br ( 


— See 


I I Machine ¢ 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Industrial Manufacturing Co., 
Manufac s’ Supplies Co 
Textile shing Machinery C 
Union Special Sewing Machine 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co 
Shafting, Hangers, 

See Power Transmission 
Shearing Machinery. 
— See Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing. 

Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Shell Rolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Mach. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son 
Shoddies. 

—See Wool Shoddies 
Shuttle Checks. 
Victor Shuttle Check 
Shuttles. 

—See Bobbins, Spools, 
Silk Machinery. 
Rutterworth. H W., 
Mason Machine Works 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Yextile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A. & Co 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons 
age Machines. 
Bir« h 

elon H. W., 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Knapp, Charles H. 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Singe Plates. 

Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Elwell, Henry A. & Co. 

0. K. Soap Co. 

Stein, Hirsch & Co 
Skylights. 
Drouve, G., 
Slashers. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Smokestacks. 

Allen, Wm. & Sons Co. 
Soaps. 

American Soap & Washoline 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co 
India Alkali Works 

0. K. Soap Co 

Rome Soap Mfg. Co 


The. 


Ete. 
Machinery. 


Bleaching and 


Co. 


Co. 


Shuttles, Ete. 


Sons 


Co 


Co. 


Sons Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co 


Alphabetical 


spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Buckley, Benjamin, 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, 
Ward & Vandegrift 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamf rd & Smith 
idard, Haserick, Richards & 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Ventilating & Heating Co 
ing Frames. 
e Cotton Machinery 
ning Rings. 
er Company. 
) nsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, 
Spools. 
ee Bobbins, Spools, 
Spooler Knotter. 
Barber & Colman. 
Spoolers. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Payne, George W. & Co 
Stamps for Hosiery. 
Atlas Copper Stamp Works 
Wells, Wilfred. 
Stenm Boilers. 
Allen, Wm. & Sor 
Steam Boiler Insuran 
Hartford Steam Boiler In 
surance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 
Ailen, Wm. & Sons C 
Steam Engines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Blower Co 
Atlas Engine Works. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, F. B. & Sons Co. 
Steam Pumps. 
Goulds Manufacturing 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Sturtevant Co., B F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Steel Pulleys. 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions 
Tanks, Trubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W E. Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co 
Hall, Amos H. Son & 
ITewis, H. F. & Co. 


Sons, Gun Mill 


Richards 


Sons 


, Gun Mill 


Shuttles, Et 


is Co 


Co., The. 


Co 


Co. 


Co 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


Stearns, A. T., 7 Co. 
Stevens, D. B. Co. 

Textile Finis atiet Machinery Co 
Woolford, George. 

Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John & Co 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Weimar Bros 

Telephones. 
Allen-Hussey Co 

nberg-Carison Tel 

Temples. 

Draper Co. 

Tension Pulleys. 
N. E Ventilating & Heating Co 

Tentering Machines. 

——See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, E 

Tenter Clips. 

——-See Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing Machinery. 

Testing Machines. 
Howard Foundry & Machine W 

Textile Schools. 

See Schools. 
Thread Board for Spinning & 
Twisting Frames. 
Houghton, L. T 

Thread Dressers or Polishers. 
Luther, C. A. & Co 

Tickets and Lahels. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg 

Tower Clocks. 
Howard, E.. Clock Co. 

Turbine Governors. 

Replogle Governor Works 

Turbines, 

—-See Water Wheels 

Twine Machinery. 
Brownell, G. L. 

Twisting Machinery. 
Brownell, G. L. 

Bullock Machine Co., 0. S 

Valves. 

Boston Belting Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg Co 
American Air Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co 

Drouve Co., G. 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

New England Ventilating & Heating ‘ 
Nichols, E. M. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., sons. 

Smith, Jas.. eg Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. 

Warp Stop Bidione. 
Draper Co. 

Stafford, Ceorge W Co., 

Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Bros. ¢ 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 


follows this list. 


Mfg. ¢ 


Bleaching 


orks 


Co 


The 





183] BUYERS’ INDEX 








— 


Interior Telephones 





Save Time 


AND TIME MONEY 


q Every textile mill ot any proportions should have 
an Interior Telephone System. Instruments will save 
their cost in two months. {Ask for our new Inter- 
communicating Telephones. We are the largest 
manufacturers of telephones in the United States and 
perhaps in the world, and we can assure you in 
every way of superior service. We guarantee all 
our instruments for one year after installation. 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR GIVING PRICES AND 
OUR SPECIAL BULLETIN, No. Tr. 





£ 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. MFG. CO. 


West Jackson Blvd., CmBicaG sd, S ke Bex 

















Washers (Cloth) - cont Winders. (Back.) Sargents’, C. G., Sons. 
H ’ Xo. Taylor, James. Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
vena 4 . oe Winder Bobbins. Woolen and Worsted Machin- 


Textile Fin. Mach. Co. Sweet & Doyle. 

“ Winders. (Hosiery). 
Washing Soda. Altemus, Jacob K 

Ford, J. B., Co. Brigham, Arthur A. 
Watchman’s Clocks. Foster Machine Co. 

Howard, E., Clock Co. Leighton Machine Co, 

Imhauser, E. & Co. Lever, Oswald. 

Nanz & Co. Universal Winding Co. 
Riggs & Brothers. Wood Pulleys. 
Water Purifiers & Filters. Chase Pulley Co, 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons. ° Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Water Towers. Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 

Caldwell, W. E., Co, Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Water Wheels. Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. Wool 


Leffel, James & Co. Justice, Bateman & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. Stoddard, Haserick, Riehards & Co. Hunt, Rodney, Machine’ Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. Tierney, Frank A. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. Wool Cleaning Compound. Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 


Leffel, James & Co. Ford, 


Replogle Governor Works. India 


J. B., 
Alkali Works. 


ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Birch Bros. Co 
Atlas Foundry Machine Works 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. . 

Fairmount Machine Works. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Gessner, David 

Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son. 
Hood, R. H. 


Howard Foundry & Machine Works. 


Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 


Kensington Machine Works. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 


Whistles. Wool Combing Machinery. Leigh, Evan A. 
Lunkenheimer Co. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Winders. Leigh, Evan A. 
Brigham, Arthur A. Wool and Waste Dustexs. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. Atlas Foundry & Machine Co. 
Payne, George W. & Co. Gerry, Geo. & Son. 
Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Lever, Oswald. 
Lowe, Stephen C. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 








Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing 


SAVES 
Time, 
Belts, 
READY TO APPLY = FINISHED Joury Money. 
Greatest Strength with Least [letal. 


Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 








THE 


BRISTOL 
Co., 


WATERBURY, 
CONN. 

















BRISTOL'S 
Recording Instruments 
FOR 
Pressure, Temperature 
and Electricity. 

All Ranges; Low Prices 
Guaranteed. 

Send for Circulars. 


SILVER MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, 











TEXTILE 


RUBBER BELTING 


For Power Transmission and Conveyors. 


Not quickly affected by moisture or excessive heat. 


WORLD RECORD 





Established 1828. 


A minimum 


of stretch and great strength. Our bel.ing is reliable in quality and 
economical in service. 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


of all kinds 
man’f’d by 


eae Mea, . 
Cees A ee 


7” 
Ce ew 


BOSTON 
256-260 Devonshire St. 


NEW YORK 
100-2 Reade St. 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
14.N. 4th St. 90 Pearl St. 


ATLANTA 
40-46 So. Forsyth St. 


James Bennett Forsith, 
General Manager. 








Secondhand Machinery. 
See Mchry. Dealers also classified ads. 
Screens (Perforated). 
—See under Perforated Metal. 
Selling Agents. 
See Commission Merchants 
Separators. 
Draper Co., The. 
Bewing Machines and Supplies. 
American Overstitch Machine Co 
Arnold Sewing Machine Co 
Birch Br Co 
ipior Machine ¢ 
Curtis & Marb le’ eaeeemes Co 
Dinsmore Mfg 
Fales, L. F. 
Industrial Manufacturing C 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Union Special Sewing Machine 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co 
Shafting, Hangers, 
——See Power Transmission 
Shearing Machinery. 
Dyezing, Drying, 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
ay ore Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son 
Shoddies. 
Wool Shoddies 
Shuttle Checks. 
Victor Shuttle Check Co. 
Shuttles. 
—See Bobbins, Spools, 
Silk Machinery. 
Rutterworth, H W., 
Mason Machine Works 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A. & Co. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons 
Singeing Machines. 
Birch Bros. Co 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Knapp, Charles H. 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Singe Plates. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 
Sizing, Starch and Gums, 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co. 
0. K. Soap Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co 
Skylights. 
Drouve, G., 
Slashers. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Smokestacks,. 
Allen, Wm. & Sons Co 
Soaps. 
American Soap & Washoline Co 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co 
India Alkali Works 
0. K. Soap Co 
Rome Soap Mfg. C 


Chan 


Ete. 
Machinery. 


—=—=ige 


Bleaching and 


—Bee 


Shuttles, Ete. 


Sons Co 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Alphabetical 


Spindles. 

Bamford & Smith. 
Buckley, Benjamin, 
Draper Company. 
Easton-B rnham Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, 
Ward & Vandegrift. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Spinning Cylinders. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co 
Spinning Frames, 
2e Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
»r Company. 
itinsville Spinning Ring Co 
ning Tubes. 

Buckley, Benjamin, 
Spools. 


—See 


Sons, Gun Mill. 


Richards & Co 


Sons, Gun Mill 
Bobbins, Spools, 
Spooler Knotter. 
Barber & Colman. 
Spoolers. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Payne, George W. & Co 
Stamps for Hosiery. 

Atlas Copper Stamp Works 

Wells, Wilfred. 
Steam Boilers. 

Allen, Wm. & Sons Co 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

surance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 

Ailen, Wm. & Sons 

Steam Engines. 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 

American Blower Co 

Atlas Engine Works. 

Buffalo Forge Co 

Fishkill Landing Machine Co 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, F. B. & Sons Co. 
Steam Pumps. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Mason Regulator Co. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Srpply Co 
Sturtevant Co., B F. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Steel Pulleys. 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W E. Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co 
Hall, Amos H. Son & 
lewis, H. F. & Co. 


Shuttles, Etc 


The. 


Co. 


Co 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Stevens, D. B. & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woolford, George. 

Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Catheart, John & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Weimar Bros. 

Telephones. 
Allen-Hussey Co 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel 

Temples. 

Draper Co 

Tension Pulleys. 
N. E Ventilating & Heating Co 

Tentering Machines. 

——See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, E 

Tenter Clips. 

——See Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing Machinery. 

Testing Machines. 
Howard Foundry & Machine W 

Textile Schools. 

See Schools. 
Thread Board for Spinning & 
Twisting Frames. 
Houghton, L. T 

Thread Dressers or Polishers. 
Luther, C. A. Co 

Tickets and Lahels. 

Saranac Electrical Mfg 

Tower Clocks. 
Howard, E.. Clock Co. 

Turbine Governors. 

Replogle Governor Works 

Turbines. 

— See Water Wheels 

Twine ~ % “ee 
Brownell, 

ouiainer Machinery. 

Brownell, G. 
Bullock Meshine Co., 0. S 

Valves. 

Boston Belting Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg Co 
American Air Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co 

Drouve Co., G. 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

New England Ventilating & Heating 
Nichols, E. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., jons. 

Smith, Jas.. Woolen Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Warp Stop Motions. 
Draper Co. 

Stafford, George W Co., 

Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Bros. Co 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 


follows this list. 


Mfg. ‘ 


Bleaching 


TKS 


Co. 


The. 
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Save Time 


AND TIME MONEY 


{] Every textile mill of any proportions should have 
an Interior Telephone System. Instruments will save 
their cost in two months. § Ask for our new Inter- 
communicating Telephones. {We are the largest 
manufacturers of telephones in the United States and 
perhaps in the world, and we can assure you in 
every way of superior service. We guarantee all 
our instruments for one year after installation. 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR GIVING PRICES AND 
OUR SPECIAL BULLETIN, No. Tr. 


TEL. MFG. CO. 


kh Bx 








STROMBERG-CARLSON 


West Blvd., CHICAGO, 








Jackson 








Washers (Cloth) - cont 


Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & 


Son. 


Textile Fin. Mach. Co. 


Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 


Howard, E., Clock Co. 
Imhauser, E. & Co. 
Nanz & Co. 

Riggs & Brothers. 


Water Purifiers & Filters. 


Scaife, 


Hunt, 
Leffel, 


Riscon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 


Leffel, 


W. B. & Sons. 
Water Towers. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
Water Wheels. 


Rodney, Machine Co. 


James & Co. 


Jamee & Co. 


Replogle Governor Works. 
Whistles. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Winders. 

Brigham, Arthur A. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 


Winders. (Back.) 
Taylor, James. 

Winder Bobbins. 
Sweet & Doyle. 

Winders. (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K 
Brigham, Arthur A. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever, Oswald. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Wood Pulleys. 

Chase Pulley Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Wool. 

Justice, Bateman & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Riehards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Wool Cleaning Compound, 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

India Alkali! Works. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Wool and Waste Dustescs. 
Atlas Foundry & Machine Co. 


Sargents’, C. G., Sons. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Woolen and Worsted Machin- 

ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 

Birch Bros. Co. 

Atlas Foundry Machine Works 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 

Fairmount Machine Works. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Harwvuod, Geo. 8S. & Son. 

Hood, R. H. 

Howard Foundry & Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine’ Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 

Kensington Machine Works. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lever, Oswald. 

Lowe, Stephen C. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Payne, George W. & Co. Gerry, Geo. & Son. Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 








BRISTOL'S 
THE Recording Instruments 


B R | ST OL Pressure, ‘Teneoatinns 
Co., and Electricity. 


All Ranges; Low Prices 
WATERBURY, Guaranteed. 
CONN. 





Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing 
SAVES 
Time, 
Belts, 
Money. 
Greatest Strength with Least [letal. 


Send for Circulars and Free Samples 


READY TO APPLY «= FUMNESHED Jour? 
Send for Circulars. 


SILVER MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, 
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Woolen and Worsted Mach,—cont Wool Washing, Preparing and Mercerized Yarns, 

Schofield. Geo. L. Drying Machinery. Blissville Mills 

Schofield, William, Co. American Drying Machinery Co. Blythe, Richard A 

Smith. Jas.. Woolen Machinery Ce. Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. Dodds, J. Ss. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Eichmann & Sternberg. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Philadelphia Textie Machinery Co Harper, EB. J. ; 

Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. Indian Orchard Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. Sinith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co, Lorimer, Wm. H. & Sons Co. 

3 Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co Luzerne Cotton Yarn Co. 

Wool Oiling Apparatus. Yarn Printing Machines. Montgomery, J. R. & Co. 

Harwocd, Geo. S. & Son. Luther, C. A. & Co. Norwich Processing Corporation. 

Wool eaenen. Riverdale Woolen ©n. Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co. 

Becker, C. Slack, Wm. H. H. & Bro Mohair Yarns. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Montgomery & Co. ° . 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 

Noils, Ete. 

Cranston Worsted Mills. 


Eichmann & Sternberg. 
YARN, THREADS, ETC. Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co, 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Banding. Eichmann & Sternberg Montgomery & Co. J. R. 
Moore GS & cm Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. Skerrv. A. T. & Co. 
Toohey, M. J. & Co. Glazed Yarns. Silk Yarns. 
Ww hittier Mills. Ballou Yarn Co. Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cotton Yarns, Blythe, Richard A. Cheney Bros. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange. lapin, Geo. W Eddy & Street. 
Ballou Yarn Co, Eichmann & Sternberg. Eichmann & Sternberg. 
Blythe, Richard A. Indian Orchard Co. Ryle, Wm. & Co 
Buckingham-Paulson Co, Lorimers, Wm. H. & Sons Co. Woolen and Merine Yarns. 
Catii k Co. Malcolm Mills Co. Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Orswell Mills. Broadbent, J. & Sons. 
Charles, va 5 Rockwell, E. M. Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Dana Warp Mills. Salkeld, A. D. & Bro Eddy & Street. 
Dexter Yarn Co. Skerry, A. T. & Co Harper, E. J. 
Dodds, J. S$ Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., Hyde, E. S. 
Eddy & Street. York Mills. Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Eichmann & Sternberg Whittier Mills. Rockwell, E. M 
English-Greene Ci Harness Twine. Salkeld, A. D. & Bro 
Grant Yarn Co. Ballou Yarn Co. Skerrv, A. T. & Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg > Cranston Worsted Mills. Solis. Andrew J., Jr. & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co Eichmann & Sternberg Speed & Stephenson. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. Fawcett, Hughes. Woolen Yarns. 
Mitchell, Jas. E. & Moore. C. & Co Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Montgomery, J. R. C Whittier Mills Keystone Spinning Mills Co. 
n Hosiery and  emmened Yarns. Worsted Yarns, 
Orswell Mills Blythe, Richard Alleghany Worsted Mills. 
Salkeld, . & Boyer, B. F., Co Boyer, B. F.,~ Co. 
Whittier Cranston Worsted Mills. Campion, Richard. 
Cotton W ares. Chapin, George W. Cleveland Worsted Mills. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. Dexter Yarn Co. Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Ravine Mills Co. Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. Croft, Howland & Sons. 
a me Hemp, Jute and Ramie. Herbst, Albert & Cx Harver, E. G. 
Fawcett, Hughes. Hyde, E. 8 Herbst, Albert & Co. 
Eichr nann & Sternberg. Jenckes Spinning ¢ Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Gassed Yarns. Mitchell. James E. & Co, Queensbury Mills. 
Ballou Yarn Co Monument Mills Salkeld, A. D. & Bro, 
( per Mercerizir ( Queensbury Mills Skerry, A. T. & Co 
Dodds, J. § Skerry, A. T. & Ce Speed & Stephenson. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





J. AJ, SHULT, = gg i , Py _ BRANCHES : 
President, Mi a Ln MT? — 
mn, 13 Liberty Street, 
B. C, ALVORD, Tey NP SN ew York 
; GENUINE RAWHIDE 
Re CE LEATHER. 16 4, Third Street 
MOHULTZS PATENT Phila. P 
as ? a, Fa, 
Factory and Home - z eer onesstic 
: ; Be tS = AND 
Office, = WOVEN LEATHER LINK BELTING. Taper BELT CEMENT. {14 High Street, 


ST. Lovis, mo, LYNAMO wewend for (rculars- Boston, Mass, 


BELTING: SP Touts. Mo US. 


Secretary, 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





Foreign 
amples for 


WOOLENS and 
WORSTEDS 


Direct from Foreign 
Sources 


LE MONITEUR 





DES ECHANTILLONS,NOVA TEXTA 





More Samples furnished with full weaving direc- 
tions, easily understood by English readers, than are 
found in any other sample journal. 

Issued twice each month, thus keeping designers 


in close touch with European styles. 
ee 
Edition ™. B. {08 samples of men’s wear 


goods, Price per season (6 month, 12 numbers), 


$11.00. 


Edition Tm. D. {0s samples ; 288 of men’s 
wear and 120 ladies’ dress goods. Price per 


season (6 months, 12 numbers), $11.00. 


Edition &. 528 samples; 408 men’s wear and 
120 ladies’ dress goods. Price per season (6 


months, 12 numbers), $14.00. 


Seasons begins with January and July. 


Order now for coming season. 


Subscriptions received at this office where 
sample copies may be seen. 


Lord & Nagle Company, 


95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON. 


STODDARD 


IMPORTERS OF COTTON, SILK, 
WORSTED, WOOLEN AND FIBRE 
MACHINERY, MILL SUPPLIES, 
ECYPTIAN COTTON AND BURLAPS 


Sole American Representatives for 


DOBSON & BARLOW, LTD. 

New Hopper Bale Breakers, Pickers, Cards, Combers, 
Fly Frames, Mules, Gassers, ete. Improved 
Worsted Carding Engines. 

’ , PRINCE, SMITH & SON, 
Gilling, Noble Combs, Drawing, Roving, Spinning, 
Twisting and Reeling Machinery. 


HASERICK 


TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO. 
Wool Washers, Noble Combs, Back Washers, Carding 
Engines, Cone Drawing for Carpet Stock. 
SAMUEL LAW & SONS, LTD. 
Card Clothing of Every Description. 
WM. WHITELY & SONS, LTD. 
Mules, Tentering Machines, Warpers, Mercerizing Mach- 
inery, ete. 
E. HOYLE & SONS, LTD. 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery, Hydraulic Presses. 
HARDING, RICHARDSON, RHODES & CO., LTD. 
Gill and Combing Pins, Seedles. 
SAMUEL ROWBOTTOM. 
Spindle Bands and Tapes. 


RICHARDS 


JOHN DIXON & SONS, 
Mill Bobbins. 
J. PARKINSON, 
Loom Temples. 
J. KAYE & SONS, LTD. 
Patent Oil Cans. 
J. WHITE & SONS, LTD. 
Apron and Picker Leather. 
SOCIETE ALSACIENNE de CONSTRUCTIONS 
MECANIQUES de MULHOUSE, 
Alsatian Cotton Combers, Slashers, for Fine Warps, 
Preparing and Spimning on the French System. 


Mill S lj German Tempered Steel Wire Hed. 
| upp 1es dies, Persian Roller Skins, Worsted 


Doup Twine, etc. 


Boston 
Bradford, Eng. 
Bourse Bidg. 


152-8 Congress St. 
8 Currer St. 
Philadelphia Office, 


— 


¥ 
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ALLIS: -CHALMERS CO. 


; S SUCCESSOR 
_ THE EDWARD P. ALLE CB FRASER & CHALMERS, Bar Big DICKSON M'F'G C0, 
ee AGO, m 

















REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINES 


FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES. 





1890 FRAME REYNOLDS CORLISS ENGINE, 


wir tor Cotton Mills and Cotton Oil Mills 


Largest Producers in the World of Engines for ELECTRIC STREET 
RAILWAYS and ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


| CHICAGO. = ILL.U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
| NEW YORK, Broad Exchange Bldg 
| BOSTON, Board of Trade Bldg 


A 


oo Pal . 
PO ame 


ATLANTA, GA., Equitable Bldg. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 209 S.W. Temple St. BUTTE, MONT., SI E. Broadway 


{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
im LONDON, ENG., 160 Dashwood House JOHANNESBURG, South Africa 


ot. 


= ene ee he ee, 


{3 
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ms, John .. 2 249; Catlin & Co . . 207; Harper, E ¥. ‘ 212 
ms, Joseph M., Co 214 | Chaffee Brothers Company . . 43) Hart, Chas. oveon ane 
ms Rib and Top Cutting Champion Mach. Co 253 Harrisburg Foundry & Mach. 
Mae CO. iciics ; 22s | Chapin, Geo. W. 20/1 Works ’ . 46 
any Steam Trap Co #1 | Charles, William B 209-216 Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
\llegheny Worsted Mills ..... ziv | Chase Pulley Co, - - 46 tion & Insurance Co, ........ 48 
\llen-Hussey Co. . ioe 43 Cheney Bros, rT pears 212 Harwood & Son, Geo. S. 13 
Iron Works 122 Clac & Flentje 241-246 Haskell-Dawes Mach. Co 52 
n, Wm, & Sons Co . Ol) Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 1.6 Heathcote, John, & Son ee 
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7 Hyde Edward §$ 214 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co . & jiamond Drill & Mach..Co. {7 Illinois Central R. R - ous 
Arnold Sewing Mach Co. cos ON jillon & Co Wevmetdbavabiaaceden 226 Imhauser E. & Co. 45 
ASOT GH cccncs ‘ . 4 Linsmore Mfg. Co. rr 5 India Alkali Works 208 
\shworth, Elijah .. Y Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co ' 213 Indian Orchard Co . 208 
\therton, A. T., Mach. Co - 16 Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co ® Industrial Mfg. Co . 248 
\tlas Engine Works ol Dodds, J. S ‘ .... 207 Ingrahamville Dye Works 220 
tl Foundry & Mch, Co 12 Dodge Manufacturing Co 4i International Sprinkler Co 231 
\tlas Stamp Works 20 Dodge Needle Co 237 Ives, Loval T a . 249 ’ 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co 226 Draper Company > Jacker, j 2 ‘ -- 191 , 
en, Dr. Peter T Iso) Drouvy The G., Co 22 Jefferson, Edw., & Bro 193 
er, E. B. & Sons, Co 45 Dubois, ¢ ) Jeffrey Mfg. Co 44 
Bb Frank , o» Dur R Co 1 Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co 236 
B Rodgers Co., Ltd. 224. Easton-! im Co 204 Jenckes Spinnin Co > 
Ballinger & Perrot 1”) Eaton I Woolen Mills 214 Johnson, Chas \ & Co 219 Bt: 
Ballou Basket Works 6 Eddy & et 207 Johnson Novelty & Mill Supply : 
B u Yarn Co. 207 ~Edma ¢ lothing Co ’ Cc aa 7 aS 
] & Smith 29 Elliot & Hall ' Jones 
Bb Colman . 15 Elwell, Henry A. & Co Justice 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works.. 230 English-Greene Co OS Keller 
Beattie Wm. & Son 249 Entwistle. T. C., Co 6 Kenne 
Becker, Chas. W 216 Evar G Frank “) Kens 
Beckley, A. J., Co 219) Excelsior Knitting Machine Key 
Beer, Paul 251 Mfe Co : 242 C« 
Berlin Aniline Works 224. Fabri Measuring & Packaging Keyste 4 
Berry, A. Hun o Co >} Keystor y 
sirch Bros, Co. . 20-56 Fairmount Machine Co 14. Kilbur1 
sischoff, C., & Co, 227 Fales y F 4 Kitson Machine Co 7 
slaisdell, Jr.. Co., The §S 41 Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
ville Mills 219 Company 223, chine Co i 
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Blytl R, A. 209 Fawcett, Hughes 209 Klipstein, A. & Co 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co 2044 Feingold, H. & D 188 Knapp, Chas. H 

Borchers, Richard ¢ & Co 40 Felton, S. A. & Son Co. .. & Knowl J. F. & Co - 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co 4) or John W I” Krout & Fite Mfg. Co i, 

Boston & Albany R. R 217 | J & Foste Co 2% Kuttroff. Pickhardt & Co rh) i 

Bosson & Lane - 222 | | } William, & Co °9 Lamb. J. K.. Textile Mach. Co 193 fi 

Boston Belting Co 182 | } <ill Land Machine Co 2 Lamb Knitting M ine Co 241 | 

Boston Blower Co 24; Ford. J. B Co 4 1. Laminar Fibi Co 4] i 

Boyd, J. & T., Ltd > Fortner L. B ‘ 226 Lane \\ T. & Bro a6 

Boyer, B. F.. Co 210 Wooster Machine Co Langsto . el M 253 i 

Branson Machine Co ; Outside Back Cover Larra be E 

Breedon’s Son, Wm 249| Frankford Mach, Wks 28 Lawsol 1el, & Sons 18 

Brigham, Arthur A. Friedberger Mfg Co mm »6LLeffel, J & Co 254 

Brinton, H., & Co 238 Frisco Svstem 2°17 ~Leig i ! \rt ! 11 

Bristol Co The ISS) Geisenheimer & Co 1™ Leighton M«¢ Co 237 

Brophy's, T., Sons 218 | General Electric Co. ” Lever, Oswald 26 

Brown, W. H 1 Gerry, Geo. & Son 7 Lew H. F. & Co., Ltd 193 

Brownell, G. I 6 Gessner, Davi 18) | Levland, Thomas & ¢ 24 - 

Buckingham, Paulson & Co 207 | G ld Mfe. Co 17 Lindley, G W 48 i 

Buckley's, Benj., Son 446 Grant Yarn Co 208 | Lindsay. Hvde & Co 42 i 

Buffalo Forge Co traton & Knight Mfe. Co 19 Livermor Homer I 0) a 
Outside Back Cover! Gray, Arthur F Lorimer’s, Wm. H., Sons ¢ 218 ah 

Bull, William C 246 Green Fuel Economizer Co 2 Lowe, S. ¢ 10 ha 

Burt Mfg. Co 19 Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 28 | Lowell Cravon Co . 44 oe 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 1 | Greenwood, R. & Bault 718 Lowell Machine Shop nite 2 

Caldwell, Wm, E. Co 229° Haedrict E. M 227 Lowell Textile School 

Campion, Richard 210 Hall, Amos H Son, & Co 2°91 | Ludwig. FE. H 244 f 

Cassella Color Comnany 225 | Hall, 1. A. & Co ! Lunkenheimer Co., The 176 

Catheart, John & Co 242 ' Haltor Thomas, Sons 4 0«6LTwuther, Chas. A., & Co 6 
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Luzerne Cotton Yarn Co 208 | Pocasset Worsted Co 21 Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Main Belting ‘ Vopham, Henry, & Son Stevens. D. B & Co 
Malcolm Mills Co ax | Providence Mills Company 19 | Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
Manufacturers’ Exchang 192 Putnam & a Co : ae 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 249 (Jueensbury Mills . 211 | Strale sbrouck & Sc ee 
Maryland Bleach & oo Works 2% | Remington Typewriter Co, teeny Ara, te oo “ec 
Mason Brush Wks Replogle Governor Works, The a Stubbs Joseph sine ihbans: recall 
eee pachine Wks 5| Rhode Island Braiding Machine Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mason Regulator Co 5 Co s a Suck dol : 
Massachusetts Fan Co 955 | Richter, Wolfgang ‘ a tn 
M S Knitting Machine & Nee omer a te Turbine Co vooes S08) Seles & cecnat 
dle Co 233 | Riley, C. E., & Co. . 173] 7; + 
McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co. 232) Riggs & Brothers . : ne 
MeMichael. A. 245 | Riverdale Woolen Company Tavior Jas 
Merrow Machine Co 2| Rockwell, E. M : Tebbetts, E I & Co 
> ee Co pmemates & Hasslacher Chemical - Textile Finishing Mach'y ( 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co ‘ Rogers Paper Mfg. Co., Inc y a Front 
Molt Bros 223 Rome Soap Mfg. Co 55 | Thay: 
Montgomery, . %.. Co 206 tothe, O. & P., Mfg rE § Thy 
Sa Se om ks 206 oe PF I Ifg. & upply = Thun & Janssen rag 
Moore, C., & Co 29 | Rowland, Sam’! : ou > needy Wa 4 parr. 
Morris & Co 5; Ruth Automatic Ktg. Mach, C eenatiie ose . 
Morse, Williams & Co ‘ § Ryle, William, & Co : d fookey i 1. & 
Moulton, H aco & Pettee Machine Shops mae oe 
Mueller, A aginaw Mfg. Co , 
Murray. C. O ilem Elevator Works Tres 
Nanz & Co ilkeld, A. D., & Bro : de peta lar aE eee a 
National Automatic Knitter Co iranac Electrical Mfg. Co, Daten teens ee ee re 
National Ring Traveler Co., The irgent’s, C. G., Sons ; i ee Big ge iy eg ool Co 
New Bedford Textile School Saytord Paper Specialty C pueveran) Cutter Co. 
New England Butt Co. 52| Seaife, W. B., & Sons . sniverse) Winding Co. _ 
New England Ventilating & Schotield, Geo. L 43 — Shuttle Check Co 
Heating Co 93 Schofield, William, Co 3s ila H. S . : 4 at 
New England Shuttle Co . 5| Scott & Williams Waleott & Campbell Spinning 
New Process Raw Hide Co - Seabury, E. R., Company, The 93 Wal “ : 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co i Sellers, Wm., & Co = alder, J 
Nichols, E. M Selling. The.’ Co 994; Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co 
Norwich Processing Corp ; ‘ Seyfert & Donner 245 Walther, Otto “if 
Norwood Engineering Co ‘ Sharpless Dyewood Extract Co, 227 Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Nye & Tredick Company . 226, Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co, 39 5 ’ Outside Back Cor 
O. K. Soap Co. 213 Shultz Belting Co / 1s4| Ward & Vandergrift 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co , ;| Sigegers & Siggers : 191 Wardwell Needle Co 
Orswell Mills 28 | Skerry, A. T.. & Co 211 | Warren Bros. Co. 
Page Needle Co 249| Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro 214, Watson, L. S., Mfg. C 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co 2| Smith Bros : 35 | Weimar Bros, . 
Parks & Woolson Mach. Co . 35| Smith, Drum & Co Wells, Wilfred 
Patton Paint Co Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Whitcomb, H. C., & Co, 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co Outside Back Cover-59| Whitely, Wm., & Sons, Ltd 
Co ; 29) Solis. Andrew J.. Jr.. & Co. 9 Whitin Machine Works 
Paxton & O'Neill . 9443| Solvay Process Co »e | Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Payne. Geo. W.. & Co 7 245 Southern Railway : 2 Whiton, D. E., Machine Co 
Pearson, J. T : 2438. Speed & Stephensor § Whittier Mills 
Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co 219| Spence & Rideout 245 | Wildt & Co 
Pepper Machine Works .. 229] Stafford & Holt 249 | Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 17/ Stafford, Geo. W., Co chine Co 
Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co... 256! Standard Machine Co 29 | Wisconsin Mfg. Co 
Philadelphia Textile School 191; Standard Paint Co : iS] | Wolf Electrical Promoting C: 
Philadelphia Textile Specialty Stearns & Castor Woolford, G Wood & T 
Mac! Co 219 Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co 2 Mfg. Co 
Water Purification Co 44. Stein, Hirsch & Co 2 Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 4) Ste phenson Mfe. Co Woonsocket Napping Mehry 
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Cover 
er, Edward M., & Co 


, Co 
Torrance Mfg. Co 
Townsend, Thomas 
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In the Dull Summer Time 


Write to us if you have goods left over, odd lots, seconds, ete. Better clean them out 


at once, They tie up money. We will buy them for cash at a fair price. Send sample 


Do it now. 


H. & D. FEINCOLD, 89 and 91 Bedford St., Boston. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 





Manual of Weave Construction, by Jvo Kastanek, Edited and arranged by S. S. Dale. . $1.50 
Useful Fibre Plants of the World. Drying by Means of Air and Steam. 
Dodge ... (aa. CRS Hausbrand oases ee ee See 


so) 


Textile Fibres of C ommerce. Hannon $ 
Textile Raw Materials. Zipser 


Color in Woven Design. Beaumont. 7.50 


Technology of Textile Design. 


Weave Lexicon for Harness Weaving. E. A. Posseli .... . »« ee 
Donat .. oe pte a 2.00 mr ie ‘ 

Mechanism of Wé eaving. For ... 2.50 rextile Calculations. £. A. Posselt . 2.00 

Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. The Jacquard Mac re: analyzed and 
Bradbury : 1.00 explained. £. A. Posselt. ... 3.00 

Jacquard Weaving and Designing. Bell 4.00 Textile Machinery relating to weaving. 

A New Industry or Raising Angora E. A. Posselt. Part 1 cwzes ue 
Goat for Profit eee 3.00 REONG hi. te 4.9 « Wutéiels Se 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Humidity ia Cotton Spinning. Dobson $1.50 Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. 
Draw Frames and Fly Frames. £. A. Posselt. Just published. . $3.00 
Thornley .. . : eocaee 3 00 Cotton Manufacture oa 3.00 
Loom Fixing and Weaving. vey : 1.25 Cotton Spinning. Marsden % ses 3.00 
Cotton Weaving. Marsden .... 3 00 Cotton Spinning (3 vols.) Taggart 7.50 
Cotton Weavingand Designing. Taylor 2.50 Plain Series of Cotton oe ( wend 
Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley 3.00 lations. Cook. .... 1.50 
Practical Carder. Greer 1.00 Practical Cotton Calculations. Ernest 
Whitworth. 1.00 


Students Cotton Spinning. Nasmith 3.00 


On Woolen Manufacture. 


Spinning Woolen and Worsted. Woolen aud Worsted Loom Fixing 
McLaren .. elke te ae ee Ainley . 21.00 

Wool Spinning. Vickerman . . 1.75 Finishing Woolen and Mixed Fabrics 

Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Reiser. . . . In preparation 
POMONE ss 46 eons Sack ec cce | Cone Drawing. M. M. Buckley. . . .50 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Etc. 


Mercerization. A Practical Manual, with Manual of Dyeing (3 vols,) Knecht, 

362 Samples. 2 vols. Just issued $7.50 Rawson & Lowenthal $15.00 
Dyers’ Materials. Heerman 2.50 Wool Dyeing. Gardiner ; ne. 2.00 
Silk Dyeing. Hurst. 2.00 Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummell 1.75 
Dyeing and Cleaning. Hurst 1.75 Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrice. . 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech 3.00 Breck... - 3.50 
whee ‘ digg’ ‘ ; Bleaching of Linen and Cc otton Yarns. 
Science of Color Mixing. Paterson . 3.00 Tailfer . . 5.00 
Color Matching. Paterson 3.00 sleac hing and C alic 0 Printing. " Duer ; 3.50 
Color Printing of Carpet Yarns. Printing of Textile Fabrics. 


Pee. bce ae we oe ee RS 3.50 te | ee ee ee ee ee 6.50 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Sabscribers to Textile World Record may order 
books from us with the privilege of examination, and if not satisfactory they may be returned within a tew 
days (postage or express paid by purchaser,) if in good order. 


LORD & NACLE C0O., 95 South St., Boston, Mass 
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ADOLPH SUCK 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


PLANS SPECIFICATIONS 8 
SEuANS fun TexTas tet 173 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS, Bul PLL ae PEMA L eS aed ame g 


POWER PLANTS 8 COAL STOR REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS 
PAGE & DISCHARGING PLANTS) TIOLUCPLLLL MOLINE ULL ULM AOT RITE 








ARTHUR F. GRAY, 
MILL ARCHITECT and ENGINEER, 


VALUATION OF MILL PROPERTIES. 


Exchange Building, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plans and Equipment of Cotton and other Textile Mills a specialty. 


STEARNS & CASTOR, BALLINGER & PERROT, 


Successors to HALES & BALLINGER. 





Architects and Engineers, jaoumpcts AND MILL ENGINEERS, 


Factory Work a Specialty. Telephone Bell- Sou thwest Corner Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 
Filbert 52-07 - OrSe : PHILA., PENN. 


oa. Eapenenan Telephone No. 2553. PHILADELPHIA. 





eH. LL. MOULTON, 


Mechanical and Mill Engineer Dr PETER T AUSTEN 
Specialists in Textile Machinery, ' ' ] 


Manufacturers’ Agent for the purchase of Machinery 


1321 ey dn argy mamta? ON Pa. COUNSEL AND EXPERT 
IN MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY 
JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Processes, Formulas, Products, Patents, Wastes, 


Builder and Costs, Nuisances, ete. Experimental Tests 
General Contractor. and Investigations. Expert in Patent and 
Technical Litigation. 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. Heferences made to some ot 
gaat aT Tat nT ewann Shearer MF 8Q Pine S NEW YORK 
Lita’ mr ine Street, , 


253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N.J. 


GEISENHEIMER & CO, | Aniline Salt and 


189 Frent Street, NEW YORK. ‘ey I e 
K. ] ege 
seal OFHLER'S \ Aniline Colors. 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. | DYESTUFFS, 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 
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PATENT ae mag gcd Street, 


Telephone 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
ied for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv. 
knewledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
entions and steam engineering. Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when 





aT 
n 
1 


fe 
ing 
it 
i 


possible. HOPEDALE, MAss., January 2d, 1896. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby & Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 1875, more 
than two hundred patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENTS, ©!" muveasnss 
Send your business direct to fashington,. 

Saves time and insures better service, Counselors at Law 
21 Years Experience. 


Personal Service Guaranteed. 
Srecisig. sits ventions. | HOWSON & HOWSON 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS, Patent Lawyers, 
Suite 25, National Union Building, Washington, D.C, Solicitors 


U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


I have made mechanics my life study, have | . “ 
been in the patent business in Chicago since 32 South Broad Street 
1889. Correspondence solicited. RICHARD | NeW YorK, 38 Park Row 
J. JACKER, Mechanical Expert and Registered | WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 
Patent Attorney. 911 Monadnock Block, Chicago. | 


Louls 8. HasBROUCK PATENTS, DESIGNS, PATENTS 
AND 


NICHOLAS SCHLOEDER TRADEMARKS, LABELS 





of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 











C. AUGUSTUS DIETERICH AND COPYRIGHTS PATENT CAUSES 
STRALEY, HASBROUCK & SCHLOEDER, 
COUNSELORS-AT-LAW 


257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



















PHILADELPHIA 


Cextile School 


NEW BEDFORD 


Textile School 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 





















TWENTIETH YEAR. 





Founded by 


America’s 
Model the Common- 
wealth of 


T i| Massachu- 
ext! e setts and the 
City of New 


School. yp ns 


with stand- 
ard mill machinery of the best 
American and English makes. 
Instruction in Picking, Carding, 
Spinning, Weaving, Designing, 
Knitting. Chemistry, Dyeing, Mill 
Engineering, Etc. 


Oldest in Hmerica. . .. 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 















1voi3t-4. 
Day Classes open September 28th, 1903, 


Free Catalogue sent Evening Classes open October Sth, 1903, 


on application to 








COLD 


C. ri Brooks, MEDAL Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 
Managing E Paris For illustrated Year book and other information, address 
Director. xposition 





1900. | E. W. France, Director, ** in ‘sberrata,’” 
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WANTS, 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are 


address. Cash must ace the order for these ads. 


column each time. 


ompany 


If 


FOR SALE, ETC. 


sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded, | 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


words to a line 
are “displayed” 


Count 
such 


seven 
mds 


and include 
the rate 


side 
is $2.00 per inc 





Winders. Give 
ends and 
Norfo 


Payne Cone 
ervice, n 
Brook 
Va 
to del 
isked to send 
office of L 

appe 


Wanted: a number 
conditio length of 
isl price «* 


Mills, Nort 


of 


umber 
John 


lowest ston, x 
Knitting olk 


kinds of 
their di 
Metzl et 


iver cheap 
kindly 
et E 


Manufacturers 
Genappe-Thread 
rectior to advertising 


Cie in Warsaw Gen 





Mangle and Fleecer For Sale 


», 64 in. cylinder also one 
double brusher, 36 in. 
In good condition, Address ** UNDERWEAR,” 
World Record. 


One Troy Laundry Mangle 


James McCreary Fleecer, rolls, 
care 
Textile 





Boston, 
One New Horizontal 


cross-compount WA NNGINE 


FOR SALE. 


Cylinders 30x56x60-in., with fly wheel pulley, 
diameter, 10-ft. face, for two 60-in, 
or without condenser, 


VULCAN IRON WORKS, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


One two-story brick factory building, metal roof. Size 40x 
140 ft. with engine and boiler houses, containing two first 
class boilers and two first-class engines; also large 
house buildings with R. R. track facilities, and lot con 
taining about six acres of land, besides eight operative 
houses. This plant was formerly used as cedar works; 
machinery was removed on account of cedar bet: 
worked up Well suited for knitting or cotton 
Plenty of cheap and intelligent native labor. Will take 
payment for same in stock in any good concern. 

Also a large modern factory buildi g with water power 
operative in a thriving Texastown. Willtake 
t good cotton mil Adaiess 


J.D. Kennedy, 20 Talbot St.,Memphis, Tenn. 


Woolen Mill in Montana 


Situated in the best wool producing district in the 
State. Large Stone Factory Building. Equipped 
with all necessary modern machinery, for the manu 
facture of Blankets, Cloths and Yarns. Steam and 
Water Power. Have been in operation a little over 
ayear. Have established trade, and orders on our 
books now for 3000 pairs of blankets for Fall 
delivery. Company capitalized for $50,000, 
$17,000 worth of stock sold. We wish to interest 
parties with capital to invest. Would prefer 
who have experience in the woolen goods trade, and 
would be willing to take an active part in the man 
agement of the business. Address Sweet Grass 
Woolen Mills, Big Timber, Montana. 


24-ft. 
With 


6-in. belts. 
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iz all 
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KNITTING MACHINERY FOR SALE 


One 3 in., two 3 1-4 in., two 3 1-2 in., one 33 
one 4 in, Scott & Williams 7-8 Knitters, ‘four cylin 
for each machine. One set 110 needles for 4 in 
6 needles each size. (one 128 needles for 4 
fall 8 needles each size. At your own price, mak: 
offer. Used 2 years, in good condition. \ 
WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Ft. Wayne, Ind 


set 





Embroidery Machines Wanted. 


BONNAZ (CORNELY 
EMBROIDERY MACHINES, 
New or second-hand, State 
sale and price. Address 
World Record, Boston. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


A Knitting Mill in a good location, fully equippe: 
for 


wear, 


number of machines { 


ee ha I 





manufacturing ladies’ ribbed 
liNye & 


Special Sewing 


mens or unee 


24Un 
*RIB, 


Tredick Knitting Frames, 
Machines. Address 


Textile World Record. 





PRINTING MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


1 Rice, Barton & Fales Three Color, 44 in. Printing 
ine, complete in every detail, with blanket take-up 
grey frame and batcher, sprocket chain and gear, 

1 Four Cylinder Granger Back Dryer, 60 in. dia. x 44 in. fa 
brass rolls, dry steam pipe system, expansion pulley, et 

1 Schofield Foot Power Sewing Machine 

The above are practically brand new, never having 
full day’s run over them. 

1 Rice, Barton & Fales 60 in. Single Color Printing Mach 

| Rusden Ageing Box, 50 in. x 1s ft., in first-class condit 

13 Bowl Padder, one 44 in. brass and two rubber rolls 


The Reliance Textile & Dye Works,Covington, Ky 


or Sale or To Let 


Mill Property, 
floor 


M 


ha 





Fine containing about 14,000 feet 
of 


steam plant and 


well-lighted space, 60 h.p. engine, with fu 


electric equipment. Private rese1 


voir and city water supply. 


Situated in the city of Norwich, Ct. Offering 


rare opportunity for to 


Address 


R. W. PERHINS, 


Thames Loan & Trust Co., Norwich,Conn 


persons desiring start al 


industry. 








SPECIAL N 


OTICES 





ER Seas Comeawn, 


New York Life Building, 


346 BROADWAY 


Accounts Solicited. 


eo \tWw J ORK. 





EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J.B. FARRAR & SONS, Hallfax, England. 


Briggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 





New and Second-Hand 


COTTON OR WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 


of Every Description may be had at Low Prices 
from 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Send for List and state what you want. 


AGENT FOR THE WESTON HYDRO EYTRACL OR, 





HINERY 


4 Mach- 
paid for 


jy orstes 
“es 





ce 
Long Digmelephone ° 





The Manufacturers’ Exchange 
277 Broadway, New York 


Industrial Agents for Cities, Towns and Boards 
of Trade. 


Correspondence invited with Manufacturers contemplating re- 


of their plants. Send for circu 


WANTED. 


Control of Southern cotton mill. Reply, stating 
location, buildings, complete machinery inventory, 
when constructed, name of designer, ete. 

WILLIS, HOMER, FRANCE & SMITH, 
Post Office Box 10, Baltimere, Md. 


moval or extension 








Knitting Machinery For Sale. 


One (1) 24-Spindle Payne Winder, latest pattern, one hund- 
red and eighty winder bobbins (180 . 

Four (4) Excelsior Automatic Knitting Machines, 5$j-in. 
diameter, 160 needles, 42 gauge. 

Four (4) Extra Cylinders, 160 needles, 42 gauge. 

Four )4) Extra Cylinders, 128 needles, 30 gauge. 

One (1) Extra Cylinder, 8 needles, 12 gauge. 

One (1) 16-inch Looper, 9 points to inch. 

One (1) 24-in. Looper, 14 points to inch. 

One (1) Abel Footer, 9 needles to inch, 12 gauge. 

One (1) Cyclone Stocking Dryer. 

Four (4) Huse Single Feed Rib Machines, 4}-in. diameter, 
with welt and slack course. 

Six (€) Extra Cvlinders for same. 

Shafting, pulleys, tables, etc., all in first-class condition, 
nearly new. Will be sold as a whole or s. parate. Cheap 
forcash orontime. Apply to 


W. H. MURPHY, 26 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 


| sides; Lapping, Folding, Rolling, Measuring Machine. 


| Baling and finishing Presses. 





FOR SALE 


Woolen Factory, all complete and in good 
Only factory in Cambria Co. 
LARIMER & DAVIS, Ebensburg, 


Pennsylvania. 


FINISHING MACHINES 


condition. 


Address 





Shears for Cloth, Carpets, Rugs, Plush 
with sets of Shears for one or both 
The two 
and three-roll machines make solid roll holding length and finish. 
HOWARD FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
WORKS, LaNnpDspOWNE, Delaware County, Pa. 


CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


Rest in the World. Send for Catalogue. 


Write for H. F. LEWIS & €0., Ltd. 


delivered prices. 
316 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
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MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suita 
men who are entered on our list, and ¢:.n usually supply their wants in this way 





Foreman Wanted, for Press and Packing Depart- 
ments of Knitting mill Must be thoroughly re- 
liable and competent, also strictly temperate Ad- 
dress Virginia, Textile World Record, Boston 


Superintendent Wanted for Southern mill making 
women’s cotton knit underwear, capacity 150 dozen 
day. McMichael & Wildman machines. Give ref- 
erences and salary expected. Address Rib, Textile 


World Record, Boston 


Superintendent Experienced man wanted to su- 
perintend and take financial interest in small hos 
iery plant in Ohio Must furnish first-class refer- 
ences as to ability and character State wages ex- 
peeted Ohio, Textile World Record, Boston 


Wanted; a practical business man to buy one- 
fourth or more interest and take part management 
in a good paying knitting mill in the Northwest 
Capitalized at $25,000 Address Superior, Textile 
World Record, Boston 





Wanted, who thoroughly understands 
making gloves and mittens on Lamb machines and 
Nye & Tredick ribbers, and who can produce a full 
sample line. Central Knitting Company, Cleveland, 





Looper Wanted; expert on looping and transfer 
work, a bright, intelligent girl wanted. Wm. C. 
Coleman, Sabetha, Kansas. 


Overseer Knitting Wanted in hosiery mill, one 
who is thoroughly competent to look after a Knit- 
tine room and all its details, Must understand Na- 
tional and Victor machines. Address Rock, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Hosiery Finisher wanted to take charge of finish- 
ing department of mill in Middle West Seamless, 
Textile World Record, Boston 


Knitter Wanted; to take position as second hand 
on Nye & Tredick machines State experience and 
salary expected Address High Grade, Textile 
World Record, Boston 


Wanted—Sewing Machine Fixer and Foreman of 
finishing for women’s cotton underwear Give ex- 
perience, references and salary expected Address 
Chickamauga Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn 


Cetton Dyer Desires Position. Has had long ex- 
perience on short skein, long and short chain and 
raw stock dyeing. Good references Address Cot- 
ton, Textile World Record, Boston 


KNITTER WANTED 


An experienced knitter and fixer on spring needle 
machines. Must be capable of taking charge of room 
running from thirty to forty heads. State experi- 
ence and wages exper ted. Address **C. R. C..°° care 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


KNITTING MILL MANAGER 


A man of broad experience in the hosiery trade is 
open to assume the management of a hosiery mill 
where the business warrants a sufficient salary. He 
is not open for position in charge of a knitting room, 
but to assume the general management of the mill 
and business end of the business. Address 3028, 
care Textile World Record. 








Forelady Wanted. 


In Underwear Factory in a large western city Must be expe 
enced in handling help, and take full charge of Finishing De ar 
ment. State experience and wages. Address * MEDINAH,” ea 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


WANTED 


A Practical Manufacturer of Gloves, Mitten 





Toques, Shawls, ete., to invest in an established 
knitting plant. Address P. O. BOX 964, Milwauke: 


BOSS DYER 


\ first-class man wanted to take charge of thirty 
hands. Apply in writing, giving age, nationality 
present employment and past experience. 

Address * Web,” care Textile World Record 


Boston. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


An Expert in the manufacture of Lap Robes 
Quilts, Couch and Table Covers, etc., would like to 
hear from manufacturers who desire to start 
this business. The firm he was last with increas: 
their robe business 100 per cent. the first seasor 
his patterns and colorings were put on the market 
Enormous profits United States or Mexico Ad 
dress Robes, Textile World Record, Boston 


Foreman Latch Needle Knitter. Ten years’ ex 
perience. Men's, women's and children’s under 
wear, plaited straight and shaped. Worked on 8 
& W., McM. & W., N. & T., S. & H. and 8. & W 
fleece machines. Thirty years old, American, mar- 
ried Best references. Address Foreman, Textil 
World Record, Boston. 

Foreman Latch Needle Knitter. Age 29. married 
Men's, women’s and children’s underwear Under 
stands Scott & Williams, McMichael & Wildma: 
Stafford & Holt, Snyder & Fisher, Nye & Tredick 
Fisher Fleece, and the fixing of sewing machines 


Salary moderate with prospects of advance W 
not go west of Buffalo jest of recommendatior 
J. H. Entwistle, New Hartford, N. Y 





Bleacher and Dyer. 


Situation wanted by an experienced Bleacher an 
Dyer of cotton, mercerized, wool and mixed goods 
in skein, piece, or knit goods. Address. ** Dyer 
care Textile World Record, Boston. 


KNITTING MACHINE SALESMAN 


Wanted by a well established Knitting Ma- 
chine Co. Must be a man with some knowl- 
edge of machinery and either experience i: 
selling machines or the necessary qualification 
to make asalesman. Address ‘* SALESMAN,” 
care Textile World Record, Boston. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of cotton mill, a thoroughly 
capable man, is open to a position. Well up on 
English and American makes of machinery. Has 
manufactured yarns both in American and Egyp- 
tian cottons, from 17's to 70's. About 40 years of 
age; Scotch. Has held a responsible position in a 
New England company for the past 10 years. 153 
Textile World Record. 

Superintendent Cotton Mill open to a position. 
Age 33; American; married. Good experience as 
overseer of carding in large mills. Combed and 
carded hosiery yarns, shirtings, sheetings, cheviots, 
madras. First-class references. 2096, Textile 
World Record. 

Superintendent. Worked on ginghams and cot- 
ton warps of all kinds. Lowell, Whitin and Draper 
machinery. Age 41; American. Good experience. 
2095, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent and Designer. Has had 18 years’ 
experience in weaving room, 12 years being in 
charge of rooms in some of the best mills in New 
England on fine yarns and fancies and designing. 
Qualified for superintendent's place. 2098, Textile 
World Record 


Cotton Mill Superintendent, or assistant. Age 34; 
married. Worked on cotton machinery on coarse 
und medium numbers. Textile school education in 
designing, carding and spinning. 3003, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent Cotton Mill, or would take an 
overseer’s position in large mill North for the 
present Has been assistant superintendent for 
past year, previous to which he was Overseer of 
carding for nine years, and before that was over- 
seer of carding and spinning in the South. First- 
class references. Can take position at once. Col- 
ored and white goods. English and American 
machinery. 1553, Textile World Record. 


FIXER WANTED 


An experienced sewing machine fixer, Address 
WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Ft. Wayne, Ind, 


FOR SALE 








Roller-Covering Establis nt the Sout! 





The Larg ; . 
located in Charlotte, N ¢ Uperates two sets of machinery 
B 1 Engine Now paving profit of $200 to $300 per mont! 
t ess cu e large y increased, Pre ses centrally located 
Leas very v rent Owner wishes to retire fro isiness 
Address ROLLER ( “ON ERER, 200 S. College St., Charlotte, 
N. ¢ 





Who Has An Interest For 
A New Industry 


An expert in the LINEN INDUSTRY, 
German, age 35, will establish a Linen Mill for 
the manufacture of Towels, Table-Linens, etc., 
in the United States, and wants to interest a 
capitalist. Address **“GERMAN,” care 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


WOOLEN SUPERIN TENDENTS. 


cupensbentinns of large experience in the manu- 
facture of woolen and worsted fancies and suit- 
ings, is open to an engagement as superintendent 
or designer. Age 45; American; married. Good 
references. 1982, Textile World Record. 





Superintendent woolen mill. Age 47; English; 
married. Wants New England or Middle States. 
10 years’ experience in first-class N. E. mills. 2028, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, woolen or worsted. Been over- 
seer of weaving and superintendent in New Eng- 
land mills. Age 44, married; American. 1785, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Woolen Mill Manager, formerly of Yorkshire, is 
open to take a similar position in the United States 
or Canada. 1976, Textile World Record. 


Agent, or superintendent, or superintendent and 
designer. Good manager of help and a hustler. 
Thoroughly understands manufacture of shoddy in 
all its branches, including carbonizing and ex- 
tracting. Familiar with all manipulations of wool, 
shoddy and _ cotton. Fully competent to take 
agent’s position, as is a go00d wool buyer, and can 
figure all prices on goods and percentages, etc. 
2053, Textile World Record 


Manager or Superintendent of a woolen mill, 
who understands designing, is open to an engage- 
ment. 34 years old; Scotch, and single. Large ex- 
perience in Scotch and Canadian mills on tweeds, 
worsteds, overcoatings, etc. Good references. 
i890, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent or Designer, woolen or 
worsted, who understands designing and also the 
work of every department. Has worked on fine 
worsteds. coverts, cheviots, kerseys, meltons and 
fancy cassimeres. ‘Technical education acquired at 
Philadelphia Textile School. Six years’ practical] 
experience, three as designer. Age 24; American; 
good references. Will go anywhere. 1974, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer, an American, mar- 
ried. 38 years of age, is desirous of obtaining a 
position Understands the manufacture of wor- 
steds, cotton worsteds, cassimeres, meltons—steam 
face, flannels, and horse and bed blankets. Long 
experience and up-to-date in methods. Moderate 
wage. 1936, Textile World Record. 





PARTNER WANTED. 


Practical man to invest some capital and share resronsi 
bilitv in running a two set Woolen and Knitting Mill in 
Middle states. Capital stock 225,000, paid in. Present 
manager owns 34 of stock and wishes practical man to 
take balance. 

Main situated in good wool growing district with large 
local and jobbing trade. Have orders on hand to run mill 
balance of year and could get more if had a partner to 
assist in running mill. 

Mill building is brick, three stories, 50 x 80 ft.; boiler 
room separate brick building; picker room also separate 
with blower to send wool direct to card room. Mill con 
tains two sets cards, Warping, spooling and twisting machin 
ery, mules, nine looms, shears, steam press, wire and 
te asel gigs; eleven knitting machines, ribbers and loopers 
ind all tixtures complete for knitting 

A rare chance for a practical man with some capital. 

Address “CAPITAL,” care Textile World Record, Boston. 
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COTTON CARDERS. 


Carder in Cotton Mill. 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, ete. Age 35; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record 


white or 
Canadian; 


Coarse or fine 


Overseer of Carding. Large experience on all 
kinds of work and both English and American sys- 
tems. Can furnish first-class references. Had 
charge of carding in some of the best New Eng- 
land mills. 3009, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Age 39; married. Worked 
on coarse and fine numbers and combers. Ameri- 
ean and English machinery. 3012, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Carding or cotton ring spinning. 
Worked on carded and combed Peelers, Egyptian, 
and Sea Island cottons, making yarns from 8 to 80. 
3015, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 


Worked on plain goods 
Steady man, and ex- 
frame spinner 1759, 


Boss Carder. Aged 2° 
Will go South or anywhere. 
cellent references. Also a 
Textile World Record 


Boss Carder or Ring Spinner and Combing, Cot- 
ton hosiery yarns Will go anywhere Excellent 
recommendation 2025, Textile World Record. 


Overseer or Second Hand of Cotton Carding. Age 
33: German, married Hosiery yarns, sheetings, 
prints, all grades of cotton from waste to Egyptian 
cotton from 80 to 14600 hank. Not at present em- 
ployed Good experience and references 3026, 
Textile World Record 


WOOLEN CARDERS, 





Overseer of Woolen Crrding, age 32; American; 
married Good experience and excellent refer- 
ences. Worked in kerseys, meltons, cheviots, cassi- 
meres, coverts, dress goods, broadcloths, etc. 2060, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer for Washing, Carding or Combing wool 
for worsted wants to better himself. Speaks Ger- 
man, French and English. Best of references. 
2083, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Burling and sewing, or cloth examiner 
in commission house Familiar with cassimeres, 
chinchillas, dress goods, serges, cotton worsteds 
and all worsted goods. 1866, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning. Middle aged; 
English: married. Dress goods, flannels, blankets, 
overcoatings and plush goods. English and Amer- 
ican makes of machinery, also an expert on the 
Bollette condenser. 2079, Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder. Cotton, woolen, worsted and silk 
mixes of all kinds. Can take place at once, and 
wants not less than $3 per day. Age 48; American; 
married. Excellent references and experience. 
2055, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Age 26; American. 
Familiar with all American cards. Worked on cot- 
ton, wool, shoddy, noils and mixes. Strictly tem- 
perate. Will not go West or South. Refers to 
past employers. 3023, Textile World Record. 


Secendhaud Carder familiar with all wool, wool 
and cotton and shoddy mixes on Davis & Furber 
and Furbush cards would like to obtain a position. 
2! years old, American. Good references. 2000, 
Textile World Record. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


Woolen Boss Weaver. Steady, reliable and an 
excellent man in a weave room. Has worked on 
almost all kinds of woolen goods, and is familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms. Will accept po- 
sition for not less than $2.50 per day. 2088, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Weaver or Designer, or could fill a position 
as all around man in a small mill, Age 42; Scotch; 
married Worked on fancy cashmeres, blankets, 
flannels, carriage robes, and otner fancy goods. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Davis & Fur- 
ber, and other looms. Wants to go West or South. 
1940, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver wants position. Very wide expe- 
rience. White and colored, plain and fancy. Un- 
derstands all kinds of looms. 335, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or designer. 
American; married Thibets, meltons, 
worsteds and cotton  worsteds. Crompton ©& 
Knowles looms. Good experience. First class rec- 
ommendation. 2051, Textile World Record. 


Age 29; 
kKerseys, 


Ross Weaver or assistant designer. Wants 
position with a firm who is willing to advance a 
man as he proves himself worthy. 28 years old; 
married, and a steady worker. For past six years 
worked in all parts of the weave room and pattern 
room, pattern weaving and dressing, chain build- 
ing, harness raising, perching, fixing and regular 
weaving. Now taking course of study in woolen 
and worsted designing. Excellent reference. 2019, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving, or would take good sec- 
ond hand job. Age 42; married. Worked on dress 
goods, suitings, plaid backs, cloakings, meltons 
and other classes of goods. Worked on Crompton 
& Knowles loom. 3016, Textile World Record. 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Sheetings, sateens 
and all kinds of fancies from 2 to 24 harness, lenos, 
lappets and jacquard. Age 32: English and mar- 
ried. 1934, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Wenving. Age 34; American; 
married Fine lawns, sateens, cordairoys, crochet 
goods and all kinds of fancies and lenos. Can take 
position at once. 2z087, Textile World Record. 


Ross Weaver, who is familiar with cotton, 
woolen and worsted looms and all classes of goods, 
is open to a position in a large mill. 46 years of 
age; American; married. Strictly temperate and is 
recommended by some very large N. E. woolen and 
cotton mills. 1959, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill. Worked on 
lawns, dimities, sheetings, corduroys, velveteens, 
ete. Colvin, Mason. Whitin, Kilburn & Lincoln, 
Knowles and Draper looms. 3011, Textile World 
Record. 


Practical Boss Weaver and loom fixer wants 
position. Good and long experience. Good record 
for big production; good quality and for being a 
good manager of help, and the getting and keep- 
ing plenty of good hands. A sober and steady 
man. Will go anywhere. Either cotton, woolen or 
jute. 1806, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Age 35; Scotch; married. 
Good experience, and excellent references, Cromp- 
ton, Whitin. Lowell, Colvin. Woonsocket and En- 
glish looms. Sheetings, lawns, ginghams, flannels, 
fine worsteds, dress goods, shirtings and novelty 
goods. 2016, Textile World Record. 
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COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Mule Spinning who has had a wide 
experience in large New England mills on yarns 
ranging from 24's to 160’s is open to a position. 37 
years old; American. Good references. 2003, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Cotton Mule Spinner. Age 42; French; married. 
Has worked on priuts and sheetings and on yarns 
from 9's to 60's. First class references. Two 
years’ experience as secondhand and five as over- 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 1690, 
Textile World Record. 


Held positions of charge of 
cone and tube winding and spooling, also section 
of spinning frames. Cotton yarns 8’s to 100's on 
twisters. spoolers, winders, warpers. 3030, Textile 
World Record. 


Secondhand Spinner. 


Second Hand on Mules. Has had 20 years’ ex- 
perience on cotton mule spinning as mule fixer 
and second hand. Age 39, with family. Good ref- 
erences. 1950, Textile World Record. 


Boss Ring or Mule Spinner. Age 43; English; 
married Asa lI.ee mules, Lowell Machine Shop, 
Platt, Mason mules; Howard & Bullough, Lowell 
and Mason frames. Yarns from 5’s to 90's. 3001, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. Understands 
Mason and English makes of mules. Has worked 
in mule room sixteen years, five years as second 
hand and a year and a half as overseer. 28 years 
old; married: steady and temperate. Would like 
to get work ir N. E. or New York states. Has 
worked on colored hosiery yarn and filling. 1822, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning. Aged 42; American; 
married Ginghams, sheetings, awnings, denims, 
etc.; $3 to $4 per day. 3018, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Ring Spinning, Warping and Spooling. 


Is experienced on white work from Nos. 4's to 30's. 
Is familiar with Whitin and Lowell Machine Shop 
spinning frames and spoolers and warpers. Wants 
$3 per day to start with. Age 39; American; mar- 
ried. 1703. Textile World Record. 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Overseer of woolen spinning desires to make a 


change. Is familiar with suiting, union, cassimere, 
gatinet and knitting yarns and all ordinary makes 
of machinery. 30 years of age; American; married. 
Good references as to character and ability. 1987, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer Woolen Spinning. Is thoroughly com- 
petent to take charge of a large spinning room. 38 
years old; French; married. Has spun yarns for 
flannels, tweeds and knit goods, also cotton and 
wool mixes, shoddies, ranging in all from 1/2 to 14 
Tuns. Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson & 
Bassett, Platt and other makes. Very satisfactory 
references. 1917, Textile World Record. 


Worsted Spinner or Section Hand. Age 22 and 
unmarried. At present employed, but not satisfied 
with surroundings. Would accept moderate pay. 
1709, Textile World Reeord. 


Worsted Drawer and Spinner. 
ing. Age 28; English; single. 
ences as to ability and character. 
World Record. 


Would take twist- 
Can furnish refer- 
1784, Textile 


Overseer of Ring or Frame Spinning, or would 
take superintendent position. Age 41; married. 
2040, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of woolen spinning desires to make a 
change. Is familiar with suiting, union, cassimere, 
satinet and knitting yarns and all ordinary makes 
of machinery. 30 years of age; American; married. 
‘Good references as to character and ability. 1987, 
Textile World Record. 





DYERS. 


Dyer. Second-hand in large house, or boss dyer 
in small reliable woolen mill. Would accept good 
offer as chemist to some mill. Age 25; American. 
Textile graduate, and has held various positions tn 
the laboratory and with dyestuff dealers during 
past three years. 2097, Textile World Record. 


Scourer and Bleacher in knitting mil 
Age 39; married. All grades of underwear 
spring and latch needles. First-class recommen 
dations. Will not go West or to Canada. 3004 
Textile World Record. 


Dyer, 


Dyer on cotton and woolen piece goods, yarn an 
fast black on cotton. Age 42; married. 3021, Tex 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Dycing and Bleaching. Age 338: 
Scotch, married. Denims, awnings, ticking, outing 
flannel and madras. First-class references. 3022, 
Textile World Record. 


Age 34; English; mar- 
Can give good ref 
3020, Textile Worle 


Boss Dyer and Bleacher. 
ried. Yarns, warps, knit goods. 
erences. Wants $4 or more. 
Record. 


Expert Hosiery Dyer. Age 27; married and 
sober. Desires position of superintendent of dye- 
ing in a first-class hosiery mill, one manufacturing 
high grade goods preferred. Has had over seven 
years’ practical experience in dyeing one of the 
best aniline blacks on cotton, also fast colors on 
cotton, wool, silk and union hosiery. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. 2062, Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer. Has a practical knowledge of the 
combination of colors and shades and has matched 
to shade Steady. sober and industrious. Under- 
wear, piece dves and raw stock, mercerized goods, 
wool and cotton. 1513, Textile World Record. 


FINISHERS. 


Finisher of Cotton Goods, also worsteds, by cal- 
ender, hot press and beetle, also understand 
frames, starching and mercerizing. Age 25; Eng 
lish. 3006, Textile World Record. 


Finisher, both wet and dry. Age 28; English 
married. Shirtings, ginghams, cotton dress good 
mercerized effects and men’s cotton suitings ané 
trouserings. Excellent references. 3007, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Finisher. Age 27. Worked on prints 
lnwns, dimities, muslins, ducks, drills, Madras, etc 
Understands folding and packing. 3005, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing, worsted goods, white o 
fancy. A young man; married; English. Has haé 
full charge of piece dye finishing. 3019, Textile 
World Record. 


Prefers a satinet mil 


Overseer of Finishing. 
Aged 47 


Fight years’ experience as overseer. 
2017, Textile World Record. 


Spooling and Winding. 
Will not go to Canada. 
References. 


Overseer of Warping, 
Dress goods and cloth. 
Aged 40; married. Good experience. 
2027, Textile World Record. 


Would take good secondhand or 
Age 41; English. All kinds of 
both steam and dry 


Ross Finisher. 
wet finishing job. 
woolen a worsted goods, 
finish. Willing to go anywhere. Both English and 
American makes of machinery. Excellent refer- 
ences. 2061, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Age 32; American. 
Woolen and worsteds, suitings, coatings, cloakings, 
cassimeres, cheviots, meltons, frieze, etc. 2070, 
Textile World Record. 
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ENITTERS. 


Foreman Latch Needle knitter, or fixer with 
good chance of promotion. Men’s and women’s 
underwear, cotton, worsted and silk. Worked on 
Scott & Williams, McMichael & Wildman, Stafford 
& Holt, Snyder & Fisher and the Fisher fleece ma- 
chines. Recommendations. 3000, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent or Manager of hosiery mill. 
American. Has had 30 years’ experience. Can 
give best of references for character and ability. 
Present employers retiring from business. Salary 
moderate, with prospect of advance. 2047, Textile 
World Record. 


e 

Manager or assistant superintendent, lace mak- 
ing or seamless hosiery Would like to invest in 
Southern mill A young man; English; married 
2066, Textile World Record. 


machines 
Textile 


Leighton circular 
jacket 


Machinist on 
Worked on sweaters and 
Vorld Record 


2026, 


Superintendent knitting mill Cotton and woo) 
hosiery, heavy mittens, sweaters, toques Good ex- 
perience. Aged 45; married 1291, Textile World 
Record 


Ladies’ and infants’ under- 
World 


Overseer of Knitting. 
wear Good experience 1777, Textile 
Record 


Boss Knitter or second hand. Silk, worsted, lisle, 
cotton and mixed yarns Is familiar with any latch 
needle machine. 1819, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning. Worked on 
dress goods, flannels, blankets, overcoatings, plush 
goods. Good and long experience. Wants position 
at once. Steady man. 2079, Textile World Record 


Asst. Superintendent or Boss Knitter. Age 29, 
strictly temperate and held position of boss knitter 
for past four years running. Fleeces, balbriggan 
and fiat work on spring needles, and plaited, 
straight and shaped work on several makes of 
latch needles. Can give best of references 1492, 
Textile World Record 


Overseer on Spring Needle circular knitting ma- 
chines wants position. An ingenious, energetic 
and progressive man, who has spent his life in one 
of the largest and best equipped knitting mills in 
country. Particularly good on fine’ jerseys, stock- 
inets, fleeces, eiderdowns, rubber linings, dress 
shields, blankets, slipper cloth, etc 2094, Textile 
World Record 


Foreman of Kuitting Room, spring needle or flat 
knitting Age 28. “leeces of all Kinds and 
gauges, balbriggan from 20 to 30 gauge, flat wool 
work all gauges. Is familiar with Tompkins Bros., 
Campbell & Clute and Crane machines, 2062, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Wants a place where he 
1951, Textile World 


Cuff Knitter and Fixer. 
will have steady work 
Record 


Fixer or Foreman. 27 years old, 11 years in the 
manufacturing and finishing department. Familiar 
with Excelsior, Scott & Williams, Brinton and 
Branson automatic, and Scott & Williams and Mc- 
Michael & Wildman ribbers and Hepworth loopers, 
besides having a general knowledge of other 
hosiery machinery. Can give best of references as 
to steadiness, ability, character. 3024, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent. All grades and weights of hos- 
iery and ladies’ ribbed underwear. Is familiar 
with Standard, Boss, Nye & Tredick and Branson 
machines. 598, Cextile World Record. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Loom Fixer. Age 27. Knowles and Crompt 
looms. Wants not less than $2.25 per day. W 
not go West or to Southern States. 3014, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Spooling, warping, beaming, sl: 
ing and web drawing. Age 37; married. 
Textile World Record. 


Spare Hand Loom Fixer. Wants place wher: 
can settle down. Is familiar with Crompton « 
Knowles looms. Age 40. 2091, Textile Worla 
Record. 


Foreman of Repair Shop. Age 30; American 
married. Several years’ experience in cotton m 
repair work. Js familiar with almost any kind of 
machinery as far as repairs go,—Lowell Machine 
Shop, Hetherington, Kitson, Providence, Biddeford 
ete. 2023, Textile World Record. 


Colorist and color mixer for all kinds of print 
ing. Also understands plush printing and extract 
work. 10 years’ experience. Can give references 
2045, Textile World Record. 


Master Mechanic wishes position in the North 
385 years old: married. Worked 15 years on re- 
pairs. Wants $3.50 per day. Has license for run- 
ning engines and boilers Understands all kinds 
of water wheels and care of same, dynamos and 
electric lights and also gas houses, and a good 
knowledge of building, all kinds of wood work 
and piping and blacksmithing. Understands cotton 
mill repairs as good as the best man at such work 
£025, Textile World Record. 


Amn Expert on soap making and wool scouring 
will be open’to a position shortly. Is familiar 
with the treatment of all grades About 40 years 
old; English; married. Was worked for one con- 
cern in the United States for 12 years 1980, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer in small mill or assistant in large mill 
Age 22; Scotch; single. Has worked on fancy cas- 
simeres, plaid backs, coverts, unions, worsted trou- 
serings and shirtings. Fair knowledge of Jac- 
quard designing. Johnson & Bassett mules, Davis 
& Furber dresser, and Knowles looms Is willing 
to work for moderate salary, with chance of pro- 
motion. 1837, Textile World Record. 


Smart Designer, high class worsteds and coat- 
ings and trouserings. Thorough experience lead- 
ing factory. Now abroad; anxious to find employ 
ment in this country. Moderate start. 1816, Tex 
tile World Record. 


Assistant Desiguer on woolen or worsted dress 
goods and suitings is open to a position. Age 21; 
American; single. A graduate of one of the larg- 
est textile schools in the country, and has had 
experience in a good New England mill. Also 
understands fiannels and satinets. Good ref 
ences. 1923. Textile World Record. 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent desires a 
position 27 years old; Scotch; married. Familiar 
with all well known makes of machinery and with 
woolen, worsted and cotton goods. Good refer- 
ences. Will go to any part of the United States 
Terms reasonable 1996, Textile World Record 


would 
boss 


A Young Man, 23 years of age, English, 
like a position as assistant designer or 
weaver. Has worked on woolen dress goods, 
cloakings, suitings and worsted suitings. Good 
references. Moderate wages Three weavers in 
family. 1997, Textile World Record. 


Designer, or assistant designer Unions, flannels, 
tweeds, beavers, serges and worsteds. Age 28; En 
glish; married. Can furnish first-class references 
3031, Textile World Record. 
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erfect Fast Black for Hosiery 


The ‘‘Dubois’ Sanitary’’ Oxidized Fast Black Dyeing Process with the 
Lisle Thread Silk Finish, Patented March 17, 1903, and 
The “‘ Dubois Sanitary’? One Dip Fast Black in 
Powder Form, Leads Them All! 


This isthe most reliable dyeing formula known to fast 

ack dyers. Ithas been adopted successfully by many lead 
ing mills. It always gives uniform shade, oxidizes well 
ind the fabric is almost as strong as though dyed with di 
rect colors. Most important of all, it gives a fine lisle 
thread finish without in the least tendering the goods. se 
ware of cheap fast black formulas, whica are sure to be 
learer in the end, 

Che costof the Dubois black, the best in the market, is 
very reasonable, as low as $1.40 per 100 pounds dyedin ordi 
ary black for cheap trade, and not over 32.50 per 100 for 
the very best black for high grade goods, guaranteed to be 
ingreenable to acid tests and wear. Manufacturers of knit 
goods, hosiery and job dyers take motice that I am pre 
pared to give licenses with full instructions for producing 
lisle thread finish (processes patented March, 1908) on any 
kind of direct colors or fast black, either before or after 
dyeing or bleaching. 

sulphur and diamine blacks particularly are much 
improved after having been lisled by my patented pro- 
cess that they look just well as aniline oxidized fast 
black, and yarn costing 17 1-2 cents per pound will produce 
is fine a looking fabric treated by my process as the genu 
ine lisle thread at a cost of 34 cents per pound, This is 
a boon for direct color job dyers and bleachers, as well 
is for manufacturers of hosiery and knit goods, 

The license will be given on asmall royalty per 100 pounds 

All the machines used for the fast black and lisle thread 
finish, also for giving lisle thread finish to direet colors on 
leached or unbleached goods are of my own invention, 
and are 


PATENTED AS FOLLOWS: 

June 18, 1901. Rotary oxidizing apparatus rhe only machine in 
the world that carries the goods while oxidizing and lisling at all 
points of the compass. Quickest oxidizer known 

September 9, 1902. Rotary yarn oxidizing apparatus. Also 
ries the yarn at all points of the compass while in process of 
dizing or steaming. 

June 10, 1902. A stationary hosiery oxidizing apparatus. Two 
different speeds. Especially constructed for lisle thread finish on 
hosiery or knit goods, equipped with an electric thermometer for 
the accurate measurement of the dry and wet hot air. 

December 10, 1900. Stationary hosiery oxidizing apparatus. 


A. N. DUBOIS, or 


2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila., Pa. 


ear- 
oxi 


Two 


drive with double cluteh to 
Very strong for heavy work, also built for lisle 


speeds. Chain and sprocket wheel 
start and stop. 
thread finish, 

ALSO NOTICE: - That My One Dip Sanitary Fast Black in 
Powder Form is the same black as the Sanitary Oxidize 
Fast Black Process mentioned at the head of this adver 
tisement, and is a long felt want among the trade, particu 
larly for small concerns whose production would not 
warrant the equipping of an Oxidize Fast Black Dyeing 
plant. 

This One Dip Sanitary Fast Black is dyed in the open or 
dinary dye tub at boiling heat in one hour, then washed 
ana softened, if desired, done with all other cdireet 
colors for cotton hosiery, and has the advantage the 
other direct blacks to allow the production of any shade 
desired from a jet toa very blue black, and matching well 
the oxidized aniline black 

The cost per 100 pounds hosiery dyed with this black is 
from 83.50 to 33.80 according to amount of softener used 

his One Dip Sanitary Black is positively guaranteed to 
be ungreenabie to acid test and wear and leave the fabrics 
as strong after dyeing as it was in the white 

The apparatus required to start dyeing are but 
nary wood dyer’s tubs and one hydro-extractor 

Those wishing to put on their goods so dyed my 
Thread Finish ” (Patented) can do so by simply 
above apparatus one or more of my “* Stationary Oxidizing 
Machines” (Patented June 10, 1902), and take out a licens 
for the use of my patent for lisle thread finish on vegetable 
fabrics, which will be given free of charge, and all you will 
have to pay for the use of the machine and the lisle thread 
finish will but a small royalty for each 1lu00 
pounds hosiery given the lisle thread finish, 


as Is 


on 


two ordi 


* Lisle 


adding to 


process, be 


Dyers and manufacturers that are far away may procure 
a license with full instructions for building the machines 
econom cally, paying a small royalty for the use. have 
made the royalties low, so that no one may be debarred 
by reason of the price, | ut I mean to protect my patents 
nid will vigorously prosecut~ any who infringe. 

Fast black dye and bleach plan s for hosiery, underwear 
and skein fast black yarn dyeing, inStailed and equipped 
complete, if desired. Apply o 


KEYSTONE LAW and PATENT CO., 


Betz Bldg., So. Broad and Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 





HANDY. 


NON-SPILLABLE. 


STEPHENSON MFG. 


HE subject of BELT DRESSING is not 
too trivial for the Buyer who wishes to 


run his mill to its full capacity for the 


least expense, 

Time of idle hands is money. 

Spoiled product is money lost. 

In buying Stephenson Belt Dressing you are 
insured against further shut-downs to take up 
slack belts. 

Its many good qualities can only be appree- 
iated by its use, 

May we have your next trial order, or shall 
we send you you a free sample by mail ? 


ic. Albany, N. Y. 
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Deliveries always on Time 


ATLAS COPPER 
STAMP WORKS 


15 WHITEH@LD ST. WY. CITY. 





Quality abreast of the Times 


Artists trained to the Minute 


for Chop Iesigns 


Tel. 4524 Bread 





903 Directory Now in Preparation 


“In reply to many inquires about the date of publication of the Annual Official Di- 
rectory of Textile Industries in the United States and Canada, the pub- 
lishers wish to state that owing to the great amount of work incident to the consolidation 
of Textile World and Textile Record, our facilities were taxed to the utmost and the 
Directory has been slightly delayed. Instead of being published in May as expected it 
will not be issued until late in June. Orders received now will be promptly filled on 
publication. 
PRICE: Traveler’s Edition, . . ; R $2.00 
Office Edition. : ° : ° 2.50 


Or in combination with Textile World Record (2%) 3.00 


LORD ®@ NAGLE COMPANY 


95 SOUTH STREET : : BOSTON, MASS 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN 


Spot cotton has sold at 12 1/8 cents for mid 
lling uplands during the past month, a price 1/8 
ent above the quotation of February, 1901, and 
higher than any recorded on our chart which cov 

s the past thirteen years. 

\ marked difierence between the present condi 
tions and those of February, 1901, lies in the fact 
that the 1901 quotation of 12 cents was at New 
York only and due to a New York corner. At that 
time cotton was selling around 10 cents in all other 
markets and the Fall River manufacturers made 
large shipments to New York to be sold during 
the pinch of the shorts, knowing that the flurry was 
temporary and the result of artificial conditions 
brought about by men who buy what they never 
expect to receive, and sell what they do not own 

Today the, advance has affected every cotton 
market throughout the world, and is based to a 
considerable extent on an actual shortage of cot- 
ton. That there is not enough to go around is 
the general belief, in support of which they point 
to the many mills in England and on the continent 
that have been run on short time during the past 
two years on account of the inability to buy such 
cotton as they wanted. 

\ feature of the situation has been the relatively 
strong demand for spot cotton by foreign spinners 
it the high prices of last month. No matter to 
what extent the European spinner may desire cheap 
cotton, the conviction has been forced upon hii 
during the past few years that he will soon be face 


THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


to face with a more or less serious cotton famine. 
This sentiment has stimulated the cotton growing 
enterprises in British, German and French colonies, 
enterprises which appear to be nothing more or 
less than forlorn hopes 

The domestic cotton goods market has strength- 
ened quickly in sympathy with the price of the raw 
material. In another part of this issue attention Is 
called to the superior purchasing power of the 
American people Here is found the chief cause 
for anxiety on the part of the foreigner. We are 
far better able to use 12 cent cotton than are the 
inhabitants of foreign countries The foreign 
market is thus placed at a great disadvantage. 
They must buy our cotton and thus increase our 
home consumption of the staple, diminish their 
supply and increase the market price. 

Che world’s visible supply of cotton on May 25th 
is estimated by the Chronicle at 2,827,552 bales, as 
compared with 3,177,170 bales on same date in 1902, 
3,330,132 bales in 1901, and 2,435,552 bales in 1900. 





C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice Pres. and Sec’y. 


Established 1860 — Incorporated 1893. 
THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, fenuciin 
¥ 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 








Write for Prices and Samples 





Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, Sewing 
Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. : : : 


George W. Chapin riven | 
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nink it Wyandotte 


over! 


-— Washing Soda 








SHERMAN CARPET MILLS, Our Offer 


Henry Holmes & Sons, Inc. Qeder feo, car to five 


Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. barrels from your sup- 
The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. ply house. Give it a 
thorough trial, if not 


all we claim for it, re- 
We have used several thousand pounds turn the unused por- 


of your “WYANDOTTE WASHING SODA” tion at our expense. A 


in connection with Soda Ash and soap to scour trial will cost you 


Dear Sirs: 


carpet yarns, with excellent results. nothing. 
The yarn is much cleaner and stronger than Che J. B. Ford Zo. 


when scoured with Soda Ash and soap alone and Sole Manufacturers, 
‘ WYANDOTTE, .. MICH. 
the work is done at less expense. 








Very truly yours, 


None genuine except 
HENRY HOLMES & SONS, Inc. with this Trade Mark. 





AMBER DYE WORKS, “Wyandotte” 


Dyers of Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Yarns, 


Amber St., Phila., Pa. 





The J. B. Ford Co., 
Dear Sirs: 
We have been using your Wyandotte 
daily this last month, in conjunction with Soda 
Ash, and are pleased to say, we find the results 


very satisfactory. _ weed. 


Wpandotte, Mid. 


Yours very truly, 


THOMAS DAWSON & CO. 











In Every Barrel. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


strengthening of the wool market has been in 
evidence during the past few weeks. Manufacturers 
have shown an increased interest although as yet 
ales continue of moderate proportions. In the 
West there is a considerable part of the new clip 
still in the possession of the growers, who are 
holding on for an advance from the full rates paid 
lor the wool already disposed of. 

The new wool that has passed into the hands of 
eastern dealers was sold at prices above the sea 
board markets. Very little old wool is now in 
stock, and as a consequence, manufacturers looking 
for bargains have been disappointed. 

The manufacturers belittle the reported improve 
ment on the goods market and assert positively 
that any advance in the cost of raw material means 
a loss for them. While there has been an unmis 
takable improvement in the woolen goods market, 
it has been in,the line of duplicate orders at old 
prices, or new orders at no increase over last year’s 
price Such conditions afford no substantial basis 
for arm advance in wool. QOne reason for the belief 


that no such advance is likely to come, or, if it does 
come, to prove of long duration, is the prospect 
which amounts to a certainty that wool substitutes 
will take the place of wool when the price of the 
latter rises above the level of 50 cents for fine 
medium territory. 

\ feature of the market has been the activity in 
coarse wools, beth here and abroad It is reported 


that the eastern markets have been practically 
cleared of certain coarse grades running to 1/4 
and 3 8 blood 

Ihe prospect at present is for a continuance of 
the present firmness in the wool market. The wool 
to be sold is now in strong hands where no pres- 
sure is likely to cause the owners to unload at a 
1 


;OSS8 


- —— ——— - @-— — — ——$—$———— 
Kentucky, Franklin. The Franklin Woolen Mills 
contemplate installing additional machinery in the 
plant 


Connecticut, Ballouville. The Ballou Mill has 
recently installed 50 new looms in the plant 


Connecticut, Moosup. The American Woolen 
Company is removing the worsted machinery in the 
Glen Falls Mills and plant will be used entirely for 
weaving and finishing. The “lower mill,” where 
weaving is now done, will be equipped for manu- 
facturing woolen yarn. They will increase number 
of cards, making the plant one of 25 sets. 





THEODORE JUSTICE. HENRY JUSTICE, 


JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 
Wool Commission Merchants, 


122 South Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 





Standard Quality Combed Ramie Top and Noils a Specialty 


Fine 

Medium and 
Coarse 

Wool Tops. 
Mohair Tops. 
Camels Hair Tops 


SOLE AGENT 


FRANK A. TIERNEY 
Wools, To ps, cmaseee 


Fine 
Medium and 
Coarse 


Silk Noils. 


Room 203, Wool Exchange Bidg. 


@ 
RamieYarns for all purposes N | 
in all numbers. — Ol S. 260 West Broadway, New York 


BR ais ee 
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BOOMEP & BOSCHERT 


BALING PRESOES 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


a Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


KNUCELE JOINT. 338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


es 


HYDRAULIC, 


EASTON” BURN HAM JiNE Co 


ALL KINDS OF G\ A 
° Pawluckel Rl 
5 INGLES J ganuracture 
P LES oa error WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS © 


TO SPOOL FROM COP,SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 











Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpool Tapes a Specialty. 
Telephone Connection. Office and.Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 





For 25 YEARS We have held OUR REPUTATION as Progressive 
Manufacturers. Do not forget this when ordering GAGES. 


ORIGINAL SINGLE BELL 


Harmonious is the only GOOD 
"Pleasing. = GAGE. 
This Company manufactures, besides the above a large variety of 
articles used in connection with steam engines and boilers, all of which 
are standard quality, and may be relied upon. Send for Catalogue. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE & VALVE CO. 


Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and Works: 
CHICAGO, LONDON. BOSTON, MASS. 





Yarn Department. 

















OR APHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 


OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


25% 
20% 
28% 
from 
above 


Eastern Two-Ply 


much 
‘op when the 
thdrawt -esent 
spinner 
production 


for his 
certainties oper 
the buyer of 


ind represent actual 
spinners The situation 


int either buyer or sell 
future upon it 
prosperity 
rt to prices | he 
is large, their purchasing power good an 
thus able to buy liberally at an advance that 
under ordinary circumstances put a 
sumption ake ton ae 
ih tera car pata . aang knitted =gyptian Weaving Yarns 
have advanced prices sharply to balance the ad , , 
vance in tue adie of cotton ind n yat } F : Sieins Combed. 
» as follows: Pe “es 


‘astern C 


Two and Three Ply Skeins, Combed. 
; or a 38-39 
40-41 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Gives the High Silk-Like Lus. 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns tre in Knit Goods and Wover 


Fabrics. 


N ] VY Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted 
ove y arns Mohair and Silk. 
tt W on Beams, Jack Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Color: 
O on arps and Printed. 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. cCo., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Bleached Ya rns I urnished Pawtucket, R. -B 


in anv manner desired by the trade. 











THESE MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE By- 


OOHEY & CO., of Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 














fy 





NMONUMENT WILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and *Deudie Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 6Cs. 








White and Colored 


Dana = Mills “7° “=” 


‘Mule Cops 
WESTBROOK, °° .- MAINE From 30s to 50s from 








| American & Egyptian Cotton 
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= | BUCKINGHAM, PAULSON & CO. 


50-51 
55-56 
59 60 
Ter TTT TTT 65-060 
———@- —- — _ ——_ 
Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The yarn market at present is in a very unsettled 
nd unsatisfactory condition. The recent wild 
peculati n in cotton has put prices toa much 

gher level. In fact, spinners who are not covered 
on cotton are compelled to ask prices that it is im- 
possible to obtain. Spinners do not know what to 
isk for yarn, and there is such a variation in the 
prices quoted that it is very hard to name a price 
that accurately represents the market value of yarn 
t A great many spinners have withdrawn all 
quotations, and others have their idea of 
high it is impossible to find buyers 

Che entire textile industry is affected. A number 
of mills have already shut down, and others intend 
doing so as soon as their stock of low-priced yarn 
is exhausted. Manufacturers cannot obtain new 
orders at sufficient advance to cover the increased 
cost of yarn and supplies. In addition to this there 
is a probability of serious labor trouble in Philadel- 
phia, and other manufacturing centres. Buyers are 
onfining purchases to immediate hoping 
there will be a reaction in the near future. 

We quote as follows: 


Southern frame cones (good quality): 


oday. 


prices sO 


needs, 


7’5 and coarser 


8’s and 9's 


ios 


24's 
30'S 
40's 
-<—’s 
Southern high grade mule yarn:— 
Cones. 
10'S 
12’s 
14's 
16's 
18's 
20’s and 22's 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
6’s and 8's 
10's 


Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 


Ss 


Commission Merchants 
COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions 
83 LEONARD STREET, ots NEW YORK 


302 Chestnut St., Phila. 210 Munroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. Consignments 


and correspondence solicited. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & C9., “OER Ca Ass. 
Cotton Yarns 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Yarns. 


67 CHAUNCY STREET, 
216 CHURCH STREET, 
206 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gi Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


SED.".YARN.". SPECIALTIE 


A. D. SALKELD & BRO., 


With FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS, 


YARNS. 


66-72 LEONARD STREET, - NEW YORK, 


FRED STERNBERG @® CO. 


Successors to EICHMANN & STERNBERG, 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK, 
MERCERIZED 


reer 'ee> COTTON YARNS. 


JACQUARD and HARNESS TWINES. 








BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 














J. Ss. OOOO =, 
346 Broadway, N. Y, Life Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for all purposes, 
In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed and ungassed, natural 
and dyed. Fast Black for cross dyeing a specialty. 


EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen, 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 


PROVIDENCE RFR. I. 
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CAPACITY, 
50,000 Spindles. 





COMBED corrTron 


ORSWELL MILLS 





FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 





YARNS eancen 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—Single or Twiste: 





THE 


MALCOLM MILLS CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 


229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Milis: Frankford, Pa. 





GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 
40’s and above. 


YARNS “"s 
ee VAS A Fe | ie cee 


LUZERNE COTTON YARN (CO., 
MERCERIZED YARNS. 
Mercerizers, Dyers, Bleachers and Coners, 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 

ENGLISH-GREENE CO. 


Commission Merchants, 











Greene Bldg., 26 Fountain St., Prov., R.I. 

53 Leonard St., New York. 

300 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Consignments Solicited for Southern Mills 
Liberal Advances Made and Sales Cashed 
Promptly. 


american Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED and CARDED 
COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern M!!1s. 


American, Egyptian, 
Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, 
PERCY H. de MAURIAC, 


67 Chauncy St., Boston. 
240 Chestnut 8t., Philadephia. 
108 Franklin St., N. Y. with James Talcott 


SAV GRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


INDIA \ ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


Pres, and Gen, Mgr. 
Vice President, 
OFFICES: 








i BELLE 
aris es 


-S Eee earner aea eee & 


-» Cotton ok fo and Yarns. 

’ In Gray and all Colors. Single or ; 
: two or more Ply,and Cable Cord 

LF Monars “Pe: H-K-Wient-Tars W: CGoor 


a Novi elty 


in Various Patte rns, 


Colors sag ae ae ee ¥ 
REYSAGT 3 dig Ls \ 


= 





for Mixing with wool 
he Qe achines or 3 a Rest, 


“Carded: ind Colored Cotton. : 
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Lower grades Eastern yarn:— 
10's eee 

Rise 4c. per number to 16's 

Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 


4's to &’s soft 


10's to 128 


fae PIE cw irn cok 


Warps (mostly Southern):— 
14's tu 16's 
20's to 22’s 
26's 
14/ 
If 
20 
24 
30 
40  eiwek Gide cei ucersn ‘ 
Mixed colored yarns (math twist, half colors) :— 
6s to 10's. 
12's to 14’s 
16’s to 18's 
Silver and jaeger, 1%c. over white. 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white. 


4 
> 


Worsted Yarn. 





hard 
usly, | 
not 


working 
cauti 


Spinners of worsted yarn are all 
for orders, but weavers are buying 
the only orders being secured are for 
higher than 1/2 Blood quality, while the larger 
percentage is for yarn between 3/8 to 1/4 Blood. 
The prices quoted are very irregular. Said one 
spinner: “We do not expect to secure many orders 
at this time from the fact that we are. certainly 
above what weavers are willing to pay. We are 
getting offers all the way from 10 cents per 
pound less than what we can make the yarn for, and 
as we will not make yarn for a loss we must stay 
out of the market until prices are adjusted to a 
business basis.” Said another in writing to his 
salesnien: “We note you are figuring on some fur 
ther orders, but wish you to note that since writing 
you last we have changed our ideas somewhat as 
to prices. We have been using domestic 1/4 to 3/8 
Blood wool, but the country dealers have advanced 
the prices to a point where we find it necessary to 
advance prices on yarn as we cannot substitute 
foreign wools, as these wools are higher than do 
mestic wools. If wool continues to advance at 
country points we think all yarns must necessarily 
advance also as spinners will not run their 
and make yarns at a loss.” 


yarn 


5 to 





| Silesia, Sateens, 


mills | 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 


Commission Merchant, 


COTTON YARNS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


114 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 

For Weaving Purposes. 

Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 
Samples promptly furnished. 


co., 


Correspondence solicited. 


Cc. 





MOORE & 


Manufacturers of 


| TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., 


DEXTER YARN CO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and Skeins; on 
Beams or Spools, Single and Twisted, 
Cable Cords and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
‘Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, 


Fancy Hosiery Yarns 
IN ALL COLORS 


Phila. 








New York Mills, Oneida Co., New York 





JENCKES SPINNINC CoO., 


Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. CO. 


"carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 


for Weavers 
and Knitters. 


| Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton Yarns, | 
Cotton Cloth, 


For the 
Underwear 
Trade. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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ALLECGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Worsted 


Thomas “me me at mdi 
MANFRS. OF Sons 0., Fide in A Mh 
ALL NUMBERS ” 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, | Da ee YARNS 
‘ Sell Direct, 


xr in Skein, for 
ind Knitting Pur 


aan. an Ns land 
Rete Office and Millis, Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila, Pa 











POCASSET WORSTED COMPANY, 
Wo rsted Yarns. 


OFFICES: 


Gth Floor, Banigan Building, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns—White or colors, 
in skeins, on spools, cones, or shuttle bobbins, 
We are the only manufacturers in the 


f Mohair and Worsted. 
» raw material to finished product and 


these yarns from the 


Novelty Yarns—o 
United States making 


making yarns only. 
Genapped Yarns of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For Braids, et 
DYERS OF YARN AND SLUBBING. BRISTOL, RMR. I. 





Bradford System. _ 


peene’ System. B. F patarpatennepl co., — ae 


MANUFACTURERS 


penionmenrient AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


CAMDEN, Ne Je 





ind Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets, 


RICHARD CAMPION, YORN Solis, Boston. 


Office : 











Selling Agent for 
DEVONSHIRE STREET. 


BRISTOL WORSTED MILLS, 





HIGHLAND WORSTED MILLS, ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 











Worsted Yarns KEYSTONE SPINNING MILLS CO., 


ALL QUALITIES AND NUMBERS. 
Manufacturers of 


17 Bank Street, Woolen Carpet and Rug Yarns, 


Wool Scouring, Carbonizing, Garnetting, 


PHILADELPHIA, ‘3 PA. 
1631 No. Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














YARN DEPARTMENT 





91900 | 1901 | 1902;5 














statement weavers say they do not cat Prices of yarns are very irregular; prices for cer- 

\ Out yarn, that they nave no orders—can tain grades of wool have lowered and yara 
get no orders and therefore have no use for yarn is sold at lower price, while on the other hand 
One weaver stated that he had not been so dull other grades of wool of slightly different character 
since 1863. The spinners who are meeting weavers’ are firmly maintained and spinners in consequence 
ideas are the only ones who are booking orders. can not lower prices. There has be but very 
It is well weavers purchas ad cautiously, as those ittle fine worsted yarn sold—the prices seem to be 
who did not, own yarn in some instances 5 to 8 I I 
cents above the market I nill 

[Then again some weavers placed orders last one quarter to one half their n 
November and December with spinners and up to present tim hether there will be any improve- 
date have given no spinning instructions. Spin ment depends upon the duplicate orders. Cer 
ners do not expect to get any more money for uch better business from these 
manufacturing yarn, but do not want to lose money duplicat iis event will not develop before the 


1 


on the yarn because of high priced woo middle of June if then, and weavers say even if 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS Wik bO00S: 


FANCY 
In White and Colors. YARNS FOR DRESS 


A. T. SKERRY & CO., 47 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. GOODS & CLOAKINGS. 


QUEENSBURY MILLS "" 


MOHAIR TOPS . ae | | Sy SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
AND Bye era YARNS 
YARNS FOR WEAVING = laa FOR ZIBELINES 


LUSTRE YARNS : | THTTTTRRTG — 

FOR > win'® DRESS GOODS YARNS 
SERGE LININGS NT "7 tou va anes KNITTING YARNS 
ALPACA YARNS = | A a ees if WORSTED YARNS 


MOHAIR 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS, 


ALL KINDS OF- 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods 


USED FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, IN THE HANK, OR ON CONES, FOR 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE. SILK FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
MADE TO ORDER. 


Mills: SOUTH MANCHESTER and HARTFORD, CONN. 


SALESROOMS: 


477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON, 
929 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 239 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 





WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description, Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 











Speed & Stephenson 
E. GC. HARPER, WORSTED andWoo.en” 


WORSTED ana WOOLEN YARNS, ee 


ALSO TOPS, 


MERCERIZED COTTON, 
170 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 
395 BROADWAY, Hall ‘e2e0 NEW YORK. Long Distance Tel. 4168-2 Main. 

















FIRE HOSE CORDS °°" °°f,°S*fo°100 Diy —I6 ibs. without a knot. 
COTTON WARPS °° ’2me-singic or ply yarns: vieached or colored. 
CLAZED YARNS *" °s-*"ycolor~for oivarness and sewing threads. 
UNIVERSAL WIND °° "Grey crtcicred” 2°Inch to 12 Inch traverse. 


Dyeing facilities are new and best quality work guaranteed. We are prepared to dye yarns for other parties, 


WHITTIER MILLS, Selling Office, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, cuarranoocnee, ca. 
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the duplicate business is as good as anticipated it 
cannot last longer than August. 

The light weight business will be run on the 
same lines as the heavy weight business now on. 
Prices for cloth being high buyers purchase only 
in small amounts. The clay worsted business will 
improve after June and perhaps by last of August 
some orders will be secured. Some of the worsted 
weavers ire able to run only by using 
yarn run with a worsted thread to reduce the cost. 
Some of the weavers, even though they know they 
must purchase yarn, say that they can see no 
necessity of placing orders with the prices of yarn 
in their present state, and shall not hurry them- 
selves in placing orders if they have any 

One of the causes of the present condition of 
business is caused by the method of buying. The 
weavers manufacture to meet a certain price which 
cloth buyers insist upon, and if worsted yarn ad- 
yances too much other yarns are substituted, cotton 
or woolen, anything goes % meet the popular 


woolen 


price 

When prices become nominal the better grades 
ire again used, 

The bunting manufacturers and the dress goods 
manulacturers have secured good orders and have 
business enough to last until well into the season 
The dress goods manufacturers are some of them 
using carpet yarn to produce certain dress goods 
effects. Much rovelty varn is being used 

The bunting manufacturers state that while their 
business is good yet the slightest advance causes a 
loss of orders at once Even an advance of 12 1/2 
cents on a 40 vard piece causes orders to stop. The 
French yarn spinners are fairly busy for the time 
being but the orders now being run were placed 
even before the advance in wool took place. Top 
makers are not busy but the prices on the finer 
tops are fully maintained. The bulk of the top 
orders are on 1/4 to 3/8 Blood work, but trade is 
slow. We quote as follows: 


SE TIRE 6. Co ei ida cake neste eda deskes ke DONO 

BME: Tae WOCINGE . vedescccce' eer ice B10 

2/40's Half Blood .... . 1.05 

BPN 6. FEE TOE hee ci ccs ow ceeedaden 85 

2/30's 34 Blood : 75 

RR She RS Vina hs cuede che se ecunrearssnen 68 
—_———_——_+ 


Woolen Yarn. 
although orders are 
Spinners in many 


Spinners continue busy 
falling off with a poor outlook. 
instances can see the end of their orders and un 
less new ones are secured the spinners may have 
a dull period [he business of the spinners 1s 


] 
class 


shitting from one class of orders to another 
The machinery which has been employed on over 
coating yarn is now being turned on hosiery yarn 
and on yarn for cloth weavers, the general trend, 
however, is towards slowing up although spinners 
are well employed at present 

The difference to be noted is that where two 
months back it was impossible to get yarn made 
at any price at the present time spinners are be 
ginning to get anxious about future orders. At 
present the worsted weavers and the _ hosiery 
manufacturers are the two branches which are the 
largest users of yarn. Many of these mills are 
using from contracts placed earlier in the season, 


TRY oun 


Silkine, also Lisle Silk 


FINISH 


—FOR— 
Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black, Harsh Colors, 
and Fibres. 


0. K. SOAP CO., 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 








F you have any problem in con- 


nection with lubrication which 
you can solve to your own sat- 
isfaction, we are willing to put 
our time against yours to prove that 
Dixon’s Flake Graphite is the solution, 


Ask for booklet 120-c. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 














A New Book for Designers and Weavers. 


MANUAL OF WEAVE CONSTRUCTION, 


By IVO KASTANEK, 


One of the Leading Authorities on this 
Subject tn Europe. 


Translated and Arranged for American 
Practice by Samuei S. Dale. 


In this book all the foundation and derivative weaves for 
harness looms are systematically classified and explained. 

The weaves are (livided into three general classes, plain, 
twilland satin. Under each of these divisions are given 
rules for constructing derivative weaves, which are illus- 
trated with over Five Hundred Drafts, Diagrams and 
Illustrations of cloth samples. 

For self-instruction the workers in the mill find it of 
great value and as a book of reference it is equally well 
adapted for the practical weaver, designer and the super- 
intendent. 


There are over Five Hundred Iiliustrations 
and Diagrams, many showing the cloth with 
weave construction. 


Over One Hundred Pages. Handsomely Bound 
in Green Cloth and Gold. Price, $1.50. 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY, 
95 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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. 
but in some instances new orders have been 
Woolen and Merino placed. Some worsted weavers are running on 
. woolen yarn largely and are able to keep their 
— a RR N s mills running by using this class of yarn. 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICE. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS Co. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Backing and 





Carpet Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 


Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Phila. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 


1 to 10 Runs, at reasonable prices. 








All Wool, M ir and Wool Spun or Mixed Cotton and Shoddy 
Yarns, in white, vray, and colors, ; 
Dress Coods Yarns a Speciality. 


E. M. ROCKWELL, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 





Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 
223 and 225 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
SH 0 f) f) WM.H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. 
Carbonized Stock FLO CKS 


a Specialty. 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. 
ED. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., MANUFACTURERS 


. Shoddies .. 


Of every description. 








Capacity 7.000,000 pounds per annum, 


Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Speciality. 
New York Office. 
140 DUANE STREET. 


RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 








Woolen yarn is being used for filling of worsted 
cloth and for doubling with a worsted thread. It 
is predicted that the light weight worsteds will 
also be made with woolen yarn. The fine worsted 
mills are using much woolen spun yarn in place 
of worsted yarn. Some very fine spun yarn is be 
ing made requiring a double spinning. These mills 
ire using woolen yarn as fine as Io run. 


The hosiery manufacturers are using much 
woolen yarn, but are buying cautiously and are 
buying but a small proportion of their require 


inents. 

Much of this yarn has been displaced by using 
a 10’s muie spun cotton yarn, but the trade is get- 
ting back to woolen hosiery and much more woolen 


yarn will be used tor this purpose. Then again 
yarns for French flannels are in demand and the 
mills which are in a position to handle this class 
of yarn are well employed. 

fhe rubber boot lining trade continues good and 
much yarn is being delivered for this purpose. The 


underwear manufacturers are busy, but are buying 
only from hand to mouth and will buy stock only 
as they require it. All of them are lowering the 
grades of garments to meet the prices of the buy- 


ers 


Prices for fine wools and yarns from fine wools 
ire no lower. In London the demand for fine 
wool has been active and has advanced from 5 
to 10 per cent. over the last sales. German manu 
facturers secured the greater part of the clip of fine 
inerinos. The machinery of the combing mills is 
not running its full. It is stated that the bulk of the 
business of the mills in England is on cheap sub- 


stitutes, the same as in our Own country rhe 
outlook in Australia for lambs’ wool is not good 
and prices are liable te rule high during next 
season. It is a curious fact that medium merino 


Australian lambs’ wool 
gun in this article, 


has, since the advance be- 

advanced 50 per cent., while 
super merinos have advanced but 20 per cent. 
This was caused by there being a stock on hand in 
Australia, but prices are all beyond the require 
ments of knitters in this country, who have sub- 
stituted different material. Some have used fine 
noils and some knitters have been using Australian 
crossbred noils mixed with fine imported Australian 
thread waste 

—_— _ — - ca = 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


Business is very quiet in these markets and, while 
prices for the better grades are firm, there has been 
a perceptible weakening in the position of low 
qualities. That have not receded is due to 
the knowledge on the part of dealers that it would 
be useless to try to move stocks in large quanti 
ties by lowering prices, because the manufacturer 
of goods is in no need of raw material 

The close of the heavy-weight season materially 
reduces the consumption of short stock, and there 

not the faintest disposition on the part of spin- 
ners to anticipate their wants for any considerable 
time. The rise in cotton has strengthened the 
cotton-waste market, but outside of this dullness 


prices 
price 





RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 








1901 | 1902 19033 


JAN. FRB.) MAR, APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV, pet. 


White Yarn Shoddy 
Best All Wool 








Best Soft Woolen Rags 











and a tendency to 
This tendency is n 
to warrant any cha 
follows: 


CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OI 


aepression Of prices 1s the rule, Serges. 
ot vet under sufhcient headway 


nge in quotations. We quote 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool 
White knit, all wool, best, 


White knit, No. 2 


Light yarn, extra fine 5- SOFTS AND KNIT 
New pure indigo blue .. 23-23 . , 


Fine worsted, new 


black siike fe 
ame Oid white flannels 


New blue ciip, best, fine White flannels. No 


Dark mixed yarn, 
All wool yarn, mec 


Fine light, all woo 
Medium light, all v 
Medium light, all 
Fine black, all woc 


extra fine 


: EE ; Old red flannels 
lium and coarse grades.... 


Light blue flannels 
Merino. Old blue flannels 

l, No. 1 Old plaids 

vool, No. 14-1714 White stocki 

vool, No. 2 -16 White hood st 


y] 20-22 Clear hood 


is 


Fine dark, all wool, best grade 20-2 Red stockings 


Medium dark, all wool, No. I .........-2++- 13-15 Blue stocki 


ngs 


Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 .........+see06 I2-K: Fancy stockings, 


Red knit stock, str 


ictly all wool 9-2 Gray stockings 


Red flannel, all wool . 19-2¢ Black stockings 


Dark blue for hosi 
I 


ery, strictly al No. Knit stock comfort 
Red knit 


Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2....12 Light gray knit 
DELAINE EXTRACTS New light 


Medium light 
Regular gray 
Black 


Fancy colors 


Ne fancie 


Merinos. 
Light, fine 

Light, c¢ 

Fine, dark 


WOOLEN RAGS. Dark, No 


Fine merchant tailc 
Choice light colors 
Browns 

Blacks 

Fine blues, plain 
Fine dark 


Medium a eg a8) 


yrs, all colors 


Shear, fine white, all wool 
Fine indigo blue, all wool 


STOCK. 


FLOCKS. 
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Cotton Waste For Sale. 


Have large lines of Soiled Card, white and 
colored Oily Card and other Cotton Wastes 
suitable for the manufacture of Cassimeres, 
Satinets, Unions, etc. Also Combers and 
other clean Cotton Wastes for Hosiery, Under- 


wear, etc. 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Agt., 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Address Dept. 7. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton an Cotton Wastes 


Amsterdam, N.Y., U.S.A. 





COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills fou 
Yearly Waste Production, Correspondence solicited. 


Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 





Fine black, and blue, all wool 


Pee CGR ee WENN scald sc Kan addn kicee 6eas6 sane ac 5-6 
Re NN EINE oe: Seals So uy win aco ewube RR 3-4 
EO. Fe INE ee WOON OEE bei sie xcabstescedsies 6-7 
All wool, fancy, shear and gig ..........+. 21%4-34% 
COTTON WASTE. 

MO: E DOUREER. .iskics vs as pale xan eee 
MO; 0 IE ova ckagdwelkas deesekinsccu-s 5-54 
i i Ne ani denne pps tbacneationensen 4-5 
OE END, SV anec dscw as shsd da en seeeewens 54-6 
No 1 Cop -tisb ened Cb 4eee teehee en eee 6%4-7 
No. 1 Card ba oar anti Goh nn erence oe are ACAI 
No. 2 Card ; 5-5% 
No. 1 Oily Card -. 44% 
No. 2 Oily Card cack won cess 34%4-3% 
Egyptian Card : — Loe cbotonen Ss ee O%4 10 
PCr SUID iv ens be ci saeadranesars 1014-10! 

Egyptian Combing 1014-10 

No. 1 Linters Tree Te eT ee 
oe Ee ee ry er ee 
White Clips ike ghee sae ieee . 5%4-6%4 
Colored Clips ae TT Ter eT te 24%4-4% 
No. 1 Picker ance psee  Winomd owns ate 


DEEN. 41 cc Gitccakss norou sue wasncena ie 48-50 
Pe NUNS 5 racine weve nn eewaee ete nsareee 38-40 
% Blood ..... 24-28 
8 SR ee eee ee ee ee er 22-23 
Se EOOG. ssseeians 17-19 
Re re ere err re ree ee 21-22 
ENED, 5.052 bawisin Gimwdiea anwar eee 14-18 
Gee CEONOTBE): es cdiccnnsstnaecacsavesscien 10-1214 

















yy, 
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Work has been 


“Massachusetts. Cherry Valley. 
completed on adilition to weave room of the Geo. 


W. Olney Woolen Co.’s mill. 
new looms, 


They will install 12 
which will soon be running. 
*Massachusetts, Cherry Valley. The Chapel 
Mills Mfg. Co., recently reported having purchased 
A. W. Darling’s mill, will operate same 
“Battomly Dept.” of the Chapel Mills Manufac- 
turing Co. The capital stock of the company is to 


as the 






be increased to $100,000. Improvements will be 
made to the mill, which is equipped with 4 sets 
cards and so looms, with finishing machinery, will 
be operated on same class of goods made at the 
( hapel plant. 

Massachusetts, Webster. Improvements and al 
terations are being made to Josiah Perry’s woolen 
mill. 

Massachusetts, West Rutland. A new engine and 
boiler rcom, 40 by 50 feet, is to be built for the 
Lakeville Woolen Company They will install 
new engine and boilers in same. 

Massachusetts, Worcester A central power 
house, from which the. three separate plants of the 


Whitt il! Carpet Co. 


will receive power, is to be 
built. 


Work has been started on the preliminary 

Same, 

Massachusetts, Worcester. The A. W 
Mill, Valley Falls, has been incorporated as the A 
W. Darling Manufacturing Company. J. Kaplan of 
New York is president of the new company; A. W. 


Darling 


Darling, treasurer and manager. Capital stock is 
placed at $15,000. 

Michigan, Clinton Three additional sets cards 
and 15 looms are to be installed in the Clinton 
Manufacturing Co.’s mill. A new weave shed will 
be built lhe carding and other departments ar¢ 
to be greatly improved. They now operate 45 
looms and 9g sets cards, making men’s wear fancy 
suitings, uniform cloths, fancy cassimeres and over 
coatings 

New Jersey, Newark. A new two story mill, too 


by 50 feet, is to be built for Basch & Greenfield 
manufacturers of shoddies, etc. They will install 
carbonizing machinery, increasing capacity of the 
plant 10.000 Ibs. daily 


New Mexico, Albuquerque. The Albuquerque 
Wool Scouring Co. has started operations in their 
new 2-story wooden building. This plant has a 
capacity of 24,000 pounds in 24 hours. J. H. Bear- 
rup is president and V. P. Edie, secretary and treas- 
urer. : 

New York, Binghamton. Plans have been com- 
pleted for an enlargement to the Binghamton Felt 
Company’s mill. New machinery will be installed 
for making finer felts, for millinery and shoe trade. 
About 100 more people will be employed. 

New York, Marlboro. Some additions are being 
made to the machinery equipment of Sutcliffe Bros.’ 
mill. 
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WHERE TO LOCATE = 
NEW FACTORIES 


IN NEW 
ENGLAND 
The BOSTON AND ALBANY R.R. (New England's Two- 
track Trunk Line) is desirous of calling the attention of capital- 


ists and manufacturers to the ADVATAGES POSSESSED 
BY THE DIFFERENT CITIES AND TOWNS ON THEIR 
MAIN AND BRANCH LINES in the shape of 

Unexcelled Sites for New Mills. 

Unlimited Freight Facilities to all parts. 

Close Proximity to Distributing Centres. 

Plenty of Good and Intelligent Help. 

Direct Connections with the Coal Fields. 


CREATER OPPORTUNITIES 


to manufacturers and to general business enterprises than 
can be found anywhere else in the New England States. 
Individuals or Companies wishing to locate new indus- 
tries are respectfully requested to communicate with 


™ Boston and Albany R.R. 


(N. Y.C. and H. R. R.R. CO., Lessee.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Ceneral Freight Dept. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO PASSENGER TRAIN 
SERVICE, ADDRESS PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B. and 
A. R.K., BOSTON, MASS. Send for ‘* WESTBOUND.” 


Textile Mills 


Located along the lines of the 


Southern Railway and 
; c, : . 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Have met with steady and re- 
markable success. There are 
yet available in the territory 

traversed by the above roads, 


. 
Excellent Sites 
where COT TON MILLS, 
WOOLEN MILLS, KNIT- 
TING MILLS or any class of 
textile plant for which the owner 
seeks a location, can be success- 
fully established and operated to 
great advantage, 
Parties interested should address 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Indus- 
trial Agent, Washington, D C., or 


W. A. MOYER, Agt., 228 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 





INDUSTRIES 


ARE 


OFFERED LOCATIONS 


WITH 
Satisfactory Inducements, 
Favorable Freight Rates, 
Good Labor Conditions, 


Healthful Communities, 


ON 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


AND THE 


YAZO0 & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY R. R. 


For full information and descriptive 
pamphlet address 


GEORGE Cc. POWER, 
Industrial Commissioner, 


1 Park Row, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LINES OF 


A NOVEL IDEA 





Why not run cotton mill machinery 
by the aid of natural gas if this fuel can 
be obtained in unlimited quantities, in 
the centre of a cotton-growing section 
and with good pure water procurable? 
The above advantage we can offer at a 
certain point on the 


and would advise you, Mr. Textile 
Manufacturer, to write us today relative 
to this unexcelled opportunity. The 
town in question offers excellent in- 
ducements for a mill and practically 
free fuel in large quantities is assured. 
For information regarding other ex- 
cellent opportunities and literature 
describing the Southwest, address 


M. SCHULTER eonnsntniey ttiscee 
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otton Waste For Sale. 


Have large lines of Soiled Card, white and 
colored Oily Card and other Cotton Wastes 
suitable for the manufacture of Cassimeres, 
Satinets, Unions, Also Combers and 
other clean Cotton Wastes for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 

CHAS. W. BECKER, Azt., 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Address Dept. 7. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton a Cotton Wastes 


Amsterdam, N.Y., U.S.A. 


etc. 





COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production, Correspondence solicited. 
Cable Address *‘Charles.”’ 


Shepperson’s Code, 1878. 








tine black, and blue, all wool 
‘ine dark, all wool 

ig, fine. all wool .. 

Jo. 1, black, all wool cut 


wool, funcy, shear and gig ..........0. 


COTTON WASTE. 
No. 1 Machine 
No. 2 Machine 
Machine Cop 
No. 1 Cop 
No. 1 Card 
No. 2 Card 
No. 1 Oily Care 
No. 2 Oily Car 
Egyptian Card 
Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 
No. 1 Linters 
No. 2 Linters 
White Clips 
Colored ( liy S 
No. 1 Picker 


Australian 

Fine domestic 
14 Blood 

% Blood 

YZ Blood 

Braid 

Carpet (white) 
Carpet (colored) 





VY, 
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“Massachusetts. Cherry Valley. Work has been 
completed on adilition to weave room of the Geo 
W. Olney Woolen Co.’s mill. They will install 12 
new looms, which will soon be running. 


*Massachusetts, Cherry Valley. The Chapel 
Mills Mfg. Co., recently reported having purchased 
A. W. Darling’s mill, will operate same as the 
Dept.” of the Chapel Mills Manufac 
Che capital stock of the company 1s to 
be increased to $100,000. Improvements will be 
made to the mill, which is equipped with 4 sets 
cards 


} 


“Bottomly 
turing Co. 


ind 50 looms, with finishing machinery, will 
1 ' 


} 


ve Operated on same class of goods made at the 
Chapel plant 


Massachusetts, 


Webster. Improvements and 


I g made to Josiah Perry’s woolet 


terations are bein 
mill. 

Massachisetts, West Rutland. A new et 
boiler rcom, 40 by 50 feet, is to be | 
Lakeville Woolen Company They 
new engine and boilers in same. 


Massachusetts, Worcester A central 
house, from which the three separate plants 
Whittal! Carpet Co. will receive power, 1s to - 
built. Work has been started on the preliminary 
plans for same. 


[ 
Massachusetts, 
Mill, Valley Falls, 
W. Darling Manuf 
New York 
Darling 
placed 

Michigan, Clinton Three additional sets cards 
and 15 looms are to be installed in the Clinton 
Manufacturing Co.’s mill. A new weave shed will 
be built. The carding and other departments are 
to be greatly improved. They now operate 45 
looms and g sets cards, making men’s wear fancy 
suitings, uniform cloths, fancy cassimeres and over 


coatings 


New Jersey, Newark. A new two story mill, 100 
by 50 feet, is to be built for Basch & Greenfield, 
manufacturers of shoddies, etc. They will install 
carbonizing machinery, increasing capacity of the 
plant 10.000 lbs. daily. 


New Mexico, Albuquerque. The Albuquerque 
Wool Scouring Co. has started operations in their 
new 2-story wooden building. This plant has a 
capacity of 24,000 pounds in 24 hours. J. H. Bear- 
rup is president and V. P. Edie, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


New York, Binghamton. Plans have been com- 
pleted for an enlargement to the Binghamton Felt 
Company’s mill. New machinery will be installed 
for making finer felts, for millinery and shoe trade. 
About 100 more people will be employed. 

New York, Marlboro. Some additions are being 


made to the machinery equipment of Sutcliffe Bros.’ 
mill. 


Worcester. The A. W. Darling 
has been incorporated as the A 
acturing Company. J. Kaplan of 
is president of the new company; A. W. 
treasurer and manager. Capital stock is 
at $15,000. 


. 
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LOCATIONS 





WHERE TO LOGATE 
NEW FACTORIES excun 


ENGLAND 


The BOSTON AND ALBANY R.R. (New England's Two- 
track Trunk Line) is desirous of calling the attention of capital- 
ists and manufacturers to the ADVATAGES POSSESSED 
BY THE DIFFERENT CITIES AND TOWNS ON THEIR 
MAIN AND BRANCH LINES in the shape of 

Unexcelled Sites for New Mills. 
Unlimited Freight Facilities to all parts. 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres. 
Plenty of Good and Intelligent Help. 
Direct Connections with the Coal Fields. 


CREATER OPPORTUNITIES 


to manufacturers and to general business enterprises than 
can be found anywhere else in the New England States. 
Individuals or ‘Companies wishing to locate new indus- 
tries are respectfully requested to communicate with 


™ Boston and Albany R.R. 


(N. Y.C. and H. R. R.R. CO., Lessee.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Ceneral Freight Dept. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO PASSENGER TRAIN 
SERVICE, ADDRESS PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B. and 
A. R.K., BOSTON, MASS. Send for ‘* WESTBOUND.” 


Textile Mills 


Located along the lines of the 


ee 
Southern Ratlway and 
- c, ‘ ig 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Have met with steady and re- 
markable success. There are 
yet available in the territory 
traversed by the above roads, 


— 
Excellent Sites 
where COT TON MILLS, 
WOOLEN MILLS, KNIT- 
TING MILLS or any class of 
textile plant for which the owner 
seeks a location, can be success- 
fully established and operated to 
great advantage, 
Parties interested should address 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Indus- 
trial Agent, Washington, D C., or 


W. A. MOYER, Agt., 228 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 





INDUSTRIES 


OFFERED LOGATIONS 


WITH 

Satisfactory Inducements, 
Favorable Freight Rates, 
Good Labor Conditions, 
Healthful Communities, 


ON THE 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


AND THE 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY R. R. 


For full information and descriptive 
pamphlet address 


GEORGE Cc. POWER, 
Industrial Commissioner, 


1 Park Row, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LINES OF 





A NOVEL IDEA 





Why not run cotton mill machinery 
by the aid of natural gas if this fuel can 
be obtained in unlimited quantities, in 
the centre of a cotton-growing section 
and with good pure water procurable? 
The above advantage we can offer ata 
certain point on the 


and would advise you, Mr. Textile 
Manufacturer, to write us today relative 
to this unexcelled opportunity. The 
town in question offers excellent in- 
ducements for a mill and practically 
free fuel in large quantities is assured. 
For information regarding other ex- 
cellent opportunities and literature 
describing the Southwest, address 


M. SCHULTER wee 
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The WM. H. LORIMER’S SONS 6O., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 





MERCERIZERNRS AND DYVERS. 


apnea cetera Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 
Room 911 New York Life Building, 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


pLeacweErs “> MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Qutead and tn he, nee, ie 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


= BEST MERCERIZING 


—IS DONE BY THE——— 


NORWICH PROCESSING CORPORATION, NORWICH, CONN. 


Their NEW SUPPLEMENTAL PROCESS on Skein Yarn Intensifies the Lustre to the Limit. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton” warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. 


GIVE Us A TRIAL, 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works, 


SCHICYVILKILI, HAVEN, PA. 














Established 1898. Capital $150,000. Incorporated 1903. 


THE COOPER MERC. CoO., 


COVENTRY, R. I. 


Exclusive Trade Mercerizers, Gassers, Dyers and Bleachers 
of Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


Highest Lustre, Permanent Soft Finish, at Lowest Market Prices Guaranteed. 


CONINCGC AND WINDINC. WE SOLICIT A TRIAL ORDER. 








DYERS AND FINISHERS 








PENNYPACK YARN FINISHINC CO., 


HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercerizers, Bleachers, Dyers and 
cores Coners of Yarns. 














PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a ne AND FINISHERS 


OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS, re leph one 
Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connectic 


J. F. DAVI DSO N, Orianna Bleach Works, 
BLEACH EB Fe of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 
jt ag Towels made up to suit the trade and shipped to any 


yint. Correspondence s« slicited. 


Corn -_ wane 





2560 North 3rd Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


A. J. BECKLEY CO. 


284 Pearl St., New York City. 





SEND YOUR YARNS TO US TO 


Mercerize 


Our process insures Strength, Brilliancy, 


“PERFORATED 
oe Snett ETAL 
Fr OOF ALL KINDS, FOR ALL = 
FOR COAL.ORE. STONE aND SHAKER 5 
NS. WASHERS » STAMP BATTERIES Mipiplc, 
SMELTING wor RKS. SILVER REDUCT Ha A 
e* once. urea wo ORK Bc 8 al 
ese ™ Ss ‘> sie —_ oer AyS at 


ren gsicc. 
NCL Pg iy “4 Siosses 
eae OS ERS 


and Perfect Condition. 


ohe Blissville Mills, Inc. 
NORWICH, CONN. 





Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers... Per crated er ” 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. Cotton. Duster Screens, Picker Screens. 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. SeleAsen*s PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 


22 Dey St., NEW YORK. Factory, Garwood, Mew Jersey. 





MERCERIZING MACHINERY 


Philadelphia Textile 
Specialty Machine 
OGY Consncssune. cane. 


FOR SKEIN, WARP AND PIECE GOODS 








TENTERING CLIPS AND CLAMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS. FINISHING AND SPEC- 
IAL MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE 
TRADE DESIGNED AND BUILT TO ORDER 


When writing for particulars and prices, please mention 
this magazi.ne 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 


Dyers and Finishers °% P33 628 Men's Wear 


and Cloakings, such as Ven- 
etians, Armures, Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp 
Linings, Suitings, Clays, Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 
Particular attention given to Fast Colors on Cotton and Worsted Yarns, Slubbing 
and Stock Dyeing. Special Black for the Silk Trade on Fine Cotton Yarns. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


York, Emerald and Adams Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 BROADWAY. 








Established 1881, 


Peter B. Me Manus, Peter B. B. McManus, Jt.. Edw. J jeCanghey, | Pawtucket Dyeing a 
HOME BLEACH and DYE ; WORKS, Inc., | ai Bleaching Co. corron 


YARNS and 
Gee wae Eon Rat =—ss STOCKINET 


Yarns, 





232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


| Dyeing, Bleaching and Mercerizing of all grades of Cotton 
| ee | Yarn, Oxidized, Sulphur and direct 


(ERS AN s-EACHERS F OTTON YARNS 
” Sunn Cabanas tue Woolen Trade. Capacity 99,000 Ibe. perday. | FAST BLACK A N D co LORS. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. | Tube and Cone Winding. Universal and Foster Systems. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers na 'skeiz, in Fast cOLons, ror BLEACHING 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 


Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 














THE CG. DROUVE co. 


BRIDCEPORT, CONN., 


Manufacturers and Erectors of 


SHEET METAL 
| ARCHITECTURAL 
WORK. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THE LOVELL WINDOW AND 
SHUTTER OPENINC DEVICE. 


A line of sash 500 feet long can be operated from one 
station if desired. Adapted to any kind of sash— 
SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, VENTILATORS. 
Correspondence solicited. Estimates cheerfully furnished and work 
guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Sole Agents for the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 


Pyesiatis and 


CHAMACOAS 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton and full line of direct 
Cotton Colors. : ‘ 


CARBIDE BLACK E. 


Cheapest and best one dip Cotton Black in the market. 
Chrome Fast Blacks F & R; Gallocyanine. Thiophenol, 
(Sulphur) Black. Pyrogen (Sulphur) Blue. : : 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash, 90 per cent. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid, Bleaching Powder. 








122 PEARL STREET: : NEW YORK. 


Branches: Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Chicago, Hamilton and Montreal, Canada. 
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H. A. fletz & Co. 


Successors to Dyestuff Department 


Victor Koechi & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


NEW YORK ° e 
BOSTON Alizarines 


PHILADELPHIA oe 

PROVIDENCE Aniline Colors 
CHICAGO 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

ATLANTA, GA. Fast Sulphur Colors 


NEWARK, N. J. 
MONTREAL , 
FRANKFURT o/main Indigo MLB 








BOSSON @ LANE, 
MANUBPACTURERS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process.) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener.) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA. 
OLEINE | SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS. 

Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 











DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone Street, New York. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICACO. 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO ON COTTON IS 


Katigen Indigo 


(PATENTED.) 


—— ———— IMPORTERS OF 


ALIZARINE, ANILINE COLORS 


AND — 


DYESTUFFS. 














MOLT BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


ALSO DYERS OF WOOL AND STOCK, YARN AND PIECES, 
UNIONS, ETC. ALL SHADES. WOOL SCOURING. 


MILELBURY, MASS. 
All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & CO., Inc., 


104 and 106 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs, Dyewood & Sumac Extracts. 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ATLANTA. TORONTO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Aniline Color and Extract Works, formerly John R. Ceigy, 


Basle, Switzerland and Grenzach, Germany. 





Berlin Aniline Works 


Union Colors 


For all Kinds of Fabrics, Dyeing Perfectly Level 
Shades. Aniline Colors for Cotton, Wool, 
Silk, Paper and Leather. 


am 4 


SEND FOR RECIPES, SAM- 
PLES AND PARTICULARS 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
CINCINNATI, O. 





Manufacturers and sole importers of 


Sulphur Black T 
and Extra 2B 


For Raw Cotton, Yarns, Warps and Piece Goods, inde- 
structible by light and acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 


ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 








SPECIALTIES 
For DYERS AND PRINTERS 








HEMOLIN Patented 
MORIN YELLOW 6 
BARAZOLIN e 
GRANULAR TANNIN “«“ 


LOGWOOD ] 
FUSTIC 
HYPERNIC | Extracts 
SUMAC 


NITRITE Soda 
HYPOSULPHITE ‘* 
SULPHIDE " 
ANILINE OIL 

ANILINE SALTS 
CHEMICAL and DYESTUFFS 


THE SELLINC CO. 


186 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
Boston. Philadelphia. 





eR RI RE AER ERIN 


Autogene Black 


A NEW DIRECT DYEINC 
SULPHUR BLACK FOR 
COTTON 
Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and 
Strong Soaping. Requiring no fixing 
with Metallic Salts nor Atmospheric 
Ageing, 


SYKES & STREET, 


396 Atlantic Ave, 85 Water St., 215 Chestnut St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 














BAILY-RODGERS CO. Ltd. 


Aniline Colors. 
34 MOORE ST., NEW YORK. 














DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Cassella” 


Color Compa any 
ZA 4ifGal ws 


as Stuily 


JE W aon. @ 2" 
=e 0k - > 4. & > 
HILADELPHIA 
RPO PENCE 

ie be 
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The Solvay Process 
Company, terror inn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 





ADE A Man, 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 


Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, ete. 


Sole Agents, WINC & EVANS, 22 William St., N. Y. 
West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd., 
“sree” LOGWOOD EXTRACTS wie: 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, Soe scents ron tne 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 








F. S. WIVEA BOO., | ROUBATS WOOL 


SCOURING SALTS 
BOSTON, MASS. The best scour for wool in the world. 
Sole Agents for the A perfect solvent of grease in any form, 
can be used on Raw Wool, Yarns, 01 
TREMLEY BRAND 


Piece Goods. 
+ ® Does not injure the fibre, and leaves the 
wool clean, soft and lofty. 
Sulphide of Sodium Sold entirely on merit. Order a barrel 
for trial. : 
Purest and Best Made. Will cost you nothing if unsatisfactory. 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. L. B. FORTNER. Importer, 


No. 36 and 38 Strawberry St., Phila., Pa 


Me. S. VIL A, 5 So. Second St., Phila, Pa 


importer and Dealer of 


ANILINE COLORS AND DYE EXTRACTS 


SPECIALTIES: 
New Vila Black Extra, an Improved Sulphur Black. The Latest Novelties in Direct Fast Greens Equal to Sumac. 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 
mporters and Mannfuacturers 
1OoOsS-ll2 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, COLORS--BLUE, BLACK, BROWN, ANILINE, AND ALIZARINE COLORS. 
SILK AND MIXED GOODS. EXTRACTS,SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, S/ZES,etc. 
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* BRANCHES 
1SC 139 S. Front St.; Philadelphia. 
6 © 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
y 196 Michigan St., Chicago 
88 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. a oy ag 


Pyrol Blacks, Pyrol Brown, Pyrol Bronze, Pyrol Olive, 
Pyrol Green, Pyrol Yellow, Pyrol Blue. 


New fast one-dip sulphur colors standing acid, alkali, sunlight, etc. No after treatment required. 














THE SHARPLESS DYEWOOD EXTRACT 6O., 


Offices: 648, 650, 651, The Bourse, PuitApELPHTA,. 


Warehouse: 22 N. Front Street, PHiLADELPHTA, Works: CHESTER. PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dyewoods "eae, 


BARK, 


Extracts. oo 





ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE COODS. 


Starch, Dextring «Gums, °Ttiettiect O° 


Factories: Chicago, D1., and Hammond, Ini 


TheO. & P. Rothe M't’g and Supply Co., Ltd 


IF You VU UT DYE AND BLEACH PLANTS 
Ly ¢ AS for Hosiery, Underwear and Skein Yarns installed and 


equipped complete. 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY Oxidizing, Lisleing and Chroming Machines, Tom-Toms, 
Bleaching Kiers, Tanks, Vats, etc. 
H.C. WH/ TCOMB B2 CO. Formulas sold for “Sanitary” Fast Black Colors and 
Bleaching 


[fi TAME UEP Ad et NORRISTOWN, PA. 
4 2WARCH STREET, DYE STICKS 











Drving and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods ~ 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, fo 

Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, p.ices and all inform: ‘elon 


roe E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and “erchant Bidg¢ . Philadelphia. 


CSS 5) EE: Vie cere FOR 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 








Coe ome | 


WILSON FILTERS FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will eall and explain our system whenever desired. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CoO., 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates an. Sheets. 


. ‘ Superior Quality. 
OUR GUARANTEE : | Prompt Shipments. 








Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing and Finishing Machinery. 


PAPER ROLLS, SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
STEEL ROLLS, 


aiass mous, THE FRANKFORD MACHINE WORKS, 


RUBBER "ROLLS. FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 





ai a We Build 
mre: ioe 
= TANKS 
Ty OF ALL SIZES 
Pine, Cedar, Cypress and 
Southern Pine 
Draw Lugs for Tank Hoops 


GET OUR ESTimaTes 


D. B. STEVENS @ CO., 
145-147 Turner St., Auburn, Me. 





TANKS AND TOWERS 





G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 


Cedar and Cypress Vats, Tanks, Dye Tubs, Round- Back Piece Goods’ Dye Tubs, 
hua S- Bleaching Tubs, 

Boiling Kiers, 

=| Reservoir, and 

=| ANYTHINCIN 


Sateseeete| THE SHAPE 
ae ry [a OF A TANK. 
a i we 




















We now have our new 
plant, covering over two 
acres of ground, in com- 
plete running order, and 
can serve you to any ex- 
tent and with promptness 


OFFICE, REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDINC, 


S. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


WORKS, DARBY, PA., P., W. & B. R. R. 








There is No 
Economy 


N buying a cheap tank or tower. Your bill 
for repairs willbe heavy. A CALDWELL 
CYPRESS TANK AND A CALDWELL 
STEEL TOWER [ast a lifetime. <A coat 
of paint is all they ever need to make them 
as good as new, and it increases the efficiency of 
your water supply by having the tank high in 
the air. Send for our illustrated catalogue and 
price list. 


W. E. CALDWELL COMPANY, 
Louisville, Hy. 
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The New Cup Defender “Reliance” 


will be a Wind Jammer. 

THE BARNEY FAN is an Air Pusher. 

A mill man suggests that a Barney fan be used to fur- 
nish a steady breeze for the cup defender. Says he don’t 
see why it shouldn't work as well as it does in his mill. 
We may go into the yachting field later, but just now we 
are selling Barney Fans for any air-moving jobs around 
a mill and guarantee them to do the work. 


seer’ BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS, s8e598."t" Sauere, 


ALBERT B. FRANKLIN, Proprietor. 





nine, 


Blackman Fans 


With Direct Connected Engines. 
Special attention 


FIRST 
ECONOMICAL 6PrRation 
is called to this im 


Can berun at any speed and any Ls = PY “Ove j 
time. No long shafting and belts : q-)) oe bat Dye- 
to waste power. ‘ 1s Machine. 5 Phis 
3 machine is built in 
' . : ' , t the most substantial 
For Dye Rooms, Factories, | = F manner, being strongly 
Boiler Rooms, or where there xeared with good,heavy 
: : : . hb ~yueeze rolls, and hav 
is moisture 4 ‘Vy are : - 
oisture or dust they are ing Eight 4-',in. Di- 
the best apparatus ever in- = = ameter Brass Rolls. 
stalled. ae een . 


This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 


E. mM. N { CHOLS, marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 


make no mistake on ours For further particulars and prices, 


Arch St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA, | *"""es 
Write for particulars. CHARLES HART, 
Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA, 


Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Cypressia remarkable for its great durability. There isno other wooed se 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. we 
nandle Cypress from the Stump, and our etock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








eston 
Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845, 
109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS FOR THE 






































oTTo GAS ENGINE idea nme? 








PAUL BEER 


Coppersmith, Manufacturer of Copper Ketttes ana | WOW ENGLAND VENTILATING & GEATING 


COPPER LOGWOOD EXTRACTORS (Plain and Jackets) M ANY 
COMPANY. 


Ventilating, Heat- 
ing, Humidifying, 
Cotton and Wool 
Conveying by Blow- 
er System, Tin Cyl- 
inders, Roving and 
Drawing Cans, Sep- 
arators, Tape Pul- 
leys. 


>. FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
Copper Steam Pipes, Coils, Dj , St Board itl 
aud Heavy-Tinned "steam C Few ty — 926, 928 930 Manton Ave., 
831 N. Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Repairing Neat! Neatly ; Do Done. 


WECYPRESS LUMBER GO. [cen satzuas 


TWO BIC FACTORIES. O ta ‘a New York Office 


2 247 Water St. 


TANKS TANKS | SAG WAV azz. 














meres — > Actively represent- 
™@ ed all over United 


NORTHERN SOUTHERN Lag © States and Canada. 


Manufactures and 


Boston, Apalachicola, i “_ - l . 
Mass. Florida S, co heads,dry valves a 
: KLER © 


alarm valves. Uni. 
versally approved 
os by insurance interests. Write for full particulars, 


Write Nearest Write Nearest 





Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 
Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. k 
Hours from 12 to 1. > Se 
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McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


GIRGULAR RIB KNITTING (IAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 
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AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. HOSIERY RIBBER. a 
ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 





Acme Automatic 


FOR 
SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY 


W-4 





Best method of trans- 
ferring ribbed legs and 
tops. 





4 


Knitter 


ALL 
KINDS AND 
GAUGES 





Greatest production of 
perfect work at least 
cost. 





<1 


All latest attachments and improvements. 





Our new type of machine, just out, having absolutely positive feed 
on pattern mechanism, which is set by dial, and graduated disc when 
changing styles and sizes, is one of the greatest improvements in 


knitting machines for a long time. 


For particulars address 


MAYO KNITTING MACHINE & NEEDLE CO, RA") IN, FAtS: 


Philadelphia Office : 


Knickerbocker Building, Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 


We manufacture all kinds of Latch Needles of superior quality. 
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Irite today to the manufacturers of the celebrated 


Ruth Automatic [lachines 


Jor the most liberal and fatrest proposition ever offered 


Ata recent test 
of one of our 
machines the 
tollowing re- 
sults were ob. 
tained. A 61-2 
in. top was made 
every 40 seconds, 
at the rate of 3 
evely two min- 
utes, or go 

y hour, 

SOO every 
day of ten hours 
run equal to 
7s HDoz. 
per day. 








PATENTEES AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Ruth Ribber, Ruth Sleever, Ruth 

Splicer, Ruth Automatic Stop 

Motion, Ruth Lace Device, Ruth 

Friction Pulley, Ruth Belt Shift, 

Ruth Needles. 


should investigate the propo- 

sition referred to and take 

advantage of this chance to 
prove the merits of the best machines, 
costing the least money and having 
the record for the highest producing 
power. 
F¥The new RUTH AUTOMATIC 
STOP MOTION is now ready for de- 
livery, this attachment combines every- 
thing that can possibly be covered in 
the use of a Stop Motion, new and 
novel contrivances, simple in them- 
selves but far reaching in their use- 
fulness are embodied in this the latest 
production of the home of original and 
practical improvements in hosiery ma- 
chines. 
{] The products of this plant are noted 
for their sémplicity and durability, to- 
gether with most positive action of 
every part. Changes from one line to 
another can be made almost immedi- 
ately. They excel in production of 
most perfect work, with fewer broken 
and minimum number of 
** seconds.” 


needles 


§] These products cos¢ Jess and have a 
higher earning power than any other. 
With all the advantages named the 
chiefest is not overlooked and that is 
the best quality of fabric that can be 
produced. Adsolute guarantee with 
every machine. Every machine full 
automatic. 








Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co.%","2R%,"'. 








ELGINGS AND BRAIDS 
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conceded by competent judges. 


Head«Shoulders 


above all previous efforts both 
in design and price :: :: 


























ALL SOLD 





GOODS DIRECT 





Mills at Germantown, Phila. 


P. O. ADDRESS, LOGAN STATION, PHILA. 
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NYE « TREDICK COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 


UNDERWEAR MACHINERY, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc., Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, ete. 





New Improved Sleeve Machines, Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 


For Circular Rib Knitting Machines, 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS: 


606 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A machine of the highest 
grade. 

Practical and Economical 
in operation. 

A Big Preducer. 

Gauge of machine 
ehanged by simple chang- 
ing cylinders. 

The Invincible METHOD 
OF TRANSFERRING RIBBED 
TOPS is quicker and more 
positive than others. 

No experience required to 
transfer ribbed tops by this 
method. 

YARN CHANGED automat- 
ically without revolving 
bobbins. 


Write for Catalogue. 


PAWTUCKET, R.1. 


U.S.A. 


Full Automatic 


Knitting 
Machine 


For all kinds and gauges of 


Se". SEAMLESS 


HOSIERY 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
Room 370, Bourse Bid'g, 
PHILADA, PA. 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with 
stop motions complete, for 


Ribbed Underwear, Sweaters, 
Cardigans, Cuffs and Anklets. 


The Leighton Circular Machines are the only ones 
which Rack or Shog the needles for fancy borders; 
also built for automatic striping; and with from 4 to 
16 feeds for underwear. 





Also Builders of ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS and LOOPERS. 


LEICHTON MACHINE CoO., 
Manchester, N.H. 





Latch Yaa! Sag” Superior 


Needles ~~ i Y oe: ie or Sunken 


Rivet Head 


For all — pene Needles 
Knitting 4 rE ~ 


\ , Will save you 
Machines ‘ / money every day 
. ~) — 


in the year. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N.H. 





We now build, with or without differential motion, for wind- 
ing on Bobbins from Skein or Cop, 


THE ABEL WINDERS 
Abel Seamers 
and Loopers 


IN CONNECTION WITH OUR LINE OF 


AUTOMATIC RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CoO., Manchester, N. H. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 
. 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 





Adams Rib and Top Cutting Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC. 
Cuts all Fabrics with or without Welts. Requires no trimming after passing through machne, 
Perfectly clean work. 


Solidity. @ ool Cutting 
and 
Working 
Absolute Parts 
Positive e : ) Hardened 
Movements. — ) Steel. 


Simplicity. 


Best i OW ue Em Easy 
Materials. |) i — Running. 


Faise Weits cut out automatically. 1,500 dozen pairs, cut per day by one operator. 
Saving of Labor and Goods, Can be operated by boy or girl. Accidents 
impossible. No Special Attachments. Patented in the U.S. A. and Europe. 
Sole Manufacturers and Agents for the U.S. A., 


McMichael & Wildman Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa 
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CHARLES COOPER, Standard Machine 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 











MANUFACTURER OF 


Kniting Machinery oi 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring and Latch Others in 


Needle, Plain Circular Machines, Lead or 

Trick Cylinder. Spring Needle Cylinder 

Rib-Top Machines, for making Cuffs, Drawer Economy 
Bottoms and Shirt Borders, Spring and 

Latch Knitting Needles, Burr Wheels, I 

Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 0 








COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


Branch Shop, Amsterdam, W. Y. 
Philadelphia Office, “ The Bourse,” 
European Office, 68 Deansgate Arcade, Manchester, England, ion and 


C. J. SIBBALD, General Representative, 160 Sixth Ave., P 
Upper Troy, N. Y. Telephone No. 4325. Fabric 
' 
G. E. PARKER, Traveling Representative, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Pepper Machine Works 


Lakeport, N. H. 


Successors to 
Pepper Manufacturing Co. 





Manufacturers of 


Knitting Operated, 
Machinery, — Superior 


Pepper's Flat Ribbed Fabric. 


Cuff Machines, STANDARD B, Automatic Double Sole 
Automatic Welt and Loose Course and all Improvements. STANDARD C, 
Machines fur Stock Tops. New the only Automatie Heel and Toe 
Circular Stripers with Wet, Loove Changer. STANDARD D, Automatic 
Pontes OO ate bok toa. Hoos Striping Machine, None other in the 
Legs, Wristers, ete. market. 


camo OTANDARD MACHINE CO. 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES 
For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and 508 Ludlow St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Leggins. Correspondence Solicited, Estimates Furnished for Complete Hosiery Plant, 
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JAMES TAY LOR, 


835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


t Reliance hollow plate screw press, 10 plates 34 by 45. 





3, Lever hosiery presses. 

16 Beattie loopers, 14, 16 and 18 point. 

20 Hepworth Loopers, Sto 1d points. 

1 Cornely hosiery embroidery machines. 

2 Jones Brushers, 24 inch. 

1 McCreary Brusher, 36 inch. 

1 Lamb ro inch power border machine, auto. rack and drop locks. 
23 Ribbed underwear machines, 6 to 20 inch, 

1 plant of 20 Kutz auto. knitters, 176 needles, with engine, boiler and 

full complement of all machines necessary for making hosiery. 

66 Brinton 3 auto. knitters, sizes 2! to 3% in. 
100 Welting and trimming machines. 

20 McMichael & Wildman automatic ribbers and sleevers. 

2 Skein winders, 24 spindles. 

1 Cop winder, 42 spindles. 

2 Double Rib Machines. 

1 Warping mill and creel. 

ww RITE FOR COMPLETE LiIsSsT'. 


We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished wit! 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 





We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, ete. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 





STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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The T,A IVCB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely used; being operated in every 
ivilized country in the world. For 
description, prices, etc., see catalogue. 
CIRCULAR MACHINES, 
RIB TOP and 
SEAMING MACHINES. 


LAMB KNITTING 


MACHINE COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN, 
100 22d St., Chicago. Zoom 505 Wool Exchange 





oo ‘i, 
COMM eS - 


‘usm ad 


, New York. 





THE BEST National Spring-Beard Needle 


Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines 


Simplicity, durability, large production, fine work 
are the characteristics of the machines for 
knitting fashioned hosiery made by the 


CHEMNITZER 


WIRKWAAREN - MASCHINENEABRIK 


(Formerly Sehubert & Salzer) 
CHEMNITZ, GERMANY. 


Representative for the United States, 


OTTO WALTHER, 591 Bourse Building, Philadeiphia, 


Best Knitting Machines 


IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 


For Hand and Power Driving. 


High 
Speed, 
Excellent 
Work- 
manship. 
Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines. 


Everywherein work. 80,000 Machines sold. 


CLAES & FLENTJE, 


Muhihausen, Thur, Germany. 





=) 


FUTYURETL ATUL A EPnA ATONE 


MACHINE 


For Seamless Hosiery. 
The only Machine on which the speed is advertised. 


This Tells the 
Whole Story. 
Best re- 
sults guar- 
anteedat 300 
to 400 revo- 
lutions per 
minute, ae- 
cording to 
guage, hence 
the largest 
production 
Y~ by 25 to 40 
pe r cent. 
overallother 
machines. 
Least cost 
for repairs, 
smallest 
needle break 
age and low- 
est per cent. 
of menders. 
B® Fullautoma- 
ai ; tic, practical 
double - sole 
and high- 
BS heel splicer. 
: Device for 
e producing a 
great variety 
lace ef- 
with 
o breakage 
of stitches 
and no in- 
fringement. 











it 


j« NATIONAL *eo * 


AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO, ; 
PHILADELPHIA ©, 


For full particulars, call or address 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC KNITTER CO., 


724, 726, 728 Cherry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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EXCELSIOR & 


Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY 





TOMPKINS BROS. Troy, N.Y. 


Knitters, Wiaders, Burrs, Attachments. 











The New “Victor™ 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


A full automatic seamless machine, thor- 
oughly interchangeable in all its parts. More 
simply constructed than any other. 

Also full automatic Two-color Striping 
Machine and automatic lace and stripe ma- 
chine, 


AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 


Main Office, Knickerbocker Bldg,, Cor. Sixth 
and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Branch, Hendersonville, N. C., R. M. Oates, 
Kepresentative 


Factory at Woonsocket, R. I. 


aan % LACINGS 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Two-Feed 7-8 Automatic for Ladies String FOR OVERSHIRTS 
Work, also Black Legs with White Feet. LACINGS and 
Regular 7-8 Automatic for all classes of Cot- UNDERWEAR. 
ton Hose. Special 3-4 Automatic for Wool. Tipped and Tasseled. 
Allentown, Pa., U.S. A. Hepner & Horwitz, 30 Howard st., N.Y. 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 


3-4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GUAGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as much or more goods 
and bet er goods, Costs less for repairs. Gives lesstrouble to fixers. Range on Half Hose, from the 
coarsest to 260 needle. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’'S ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size Machines. 127 Bread Street, Phila. 


















AUTOMATIC IRONING and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
partic ulars to 


J. W, CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


























HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal, 








Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 





JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 















BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 









Boards. 









as: 
St PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


STP I815-21 Taycor st. 
EARSON KEN »INGTON PHILA 









1 
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German Knitting 
Machinery 


For Fancy and 
Full Fashioned Coods. 








Qur Specialties are for Machines for 
Knitting SWEATERS, GOLF JACKETS, 
FANCY VESTS, Etc., in Plain, Honey- 
combed and Other Fancy Stitches. 


Our Steam Power Machines are fully 


Automatic. One operator attends four ma- 


Also Hand Power Machinery. 
Also Underwear, Glove 
and Mitten Machinery. 


B. H. LUDWIG, Hawley, Pa. 


dues SL ee ee 


UI 








WOLFGANG RICHTER, 


Importer and Builder of 


Full Fashioned Knitting Machinery 


N. E. Corner Third and Creen Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














IMIPORTANT. 


We have just issued our 1903 General Catalogue and 2 Special Cata- 
logues, comprising ‘ » 
all classes of... M h 
tney conan’ aii HOSIEPY Machinery 
information that 
can possibly be given and we ask all interested to apply to us. Will be 
sent post free on application to WILDT & CO., Leicester, England, 
Agents for Bolton’s Unshrinkable Process for which the sole right 
for U. S. A. is for disposal. 
Has already been sold for Canada, Germany, England, Norway 
and Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Switzerland, Etc. 
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OVER 1,400 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


G. W. Payne. G. M. Fanning. 


GEO. W. PAYNE & C0 


(Est. 1865, Payne & Mathewson. } 
Builders of the 
improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 
Doubling Spoolers, for 

doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one, 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
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| Bobbin. 
4 Ring Dresser, Spooler ani 
Reei Spindles, Cop Skewers, 







Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides, 
Bolsters and Stops Made ani 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


A. McMICHAEL, The CRAWFORD 


Machinist, | HOLLOW STEAM 
PLATE | 


PRESS | 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machine Of thé { 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors t 
J. CRAWFORD ¥ SON, 


re miben wide N. Ht. 


Established L&6s, 


SEYFERT & DONNER, ‘S3ERNIY 


BUILDERS OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


Flat Knitting , 
Machines 












Repairs to Hosiery and Underwear Machines, | 
Cylinders and Dials of every description. 


FINE MACHINE WORK. 


22 Armat Street, near Main, Germantown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


We HARDEN all CYLINDERS and DIALS 
large and small. 











ee 




























(LATCH NEEDLES.) : 

“TEUTONIA” “HELVETIA” f 

More than thirty different Models of Hand Knitting Machines. Special Machinery for Fancy Gloves, Fronts of Card- | 
igan Jackets, Golf Hose, Sweaters, etc., etc. Patentees and Sole Makers of the ‘‘TEUTONIA” KNITTER the very best it 
hand-machine for the manufac ture of plain, seamless hose and half hose with Griswold heel, narrowed leg and toe. if 
FULL AUTOMATIC POWER KNITTING MACHINES, Independent Heads, for making Rib Tops, Sweaters in 1 and 1 and li 
Half Cardigan Rib, 2 and 2 Ribbed Ladies’ Vests, Scarfs, Shirt and Shaker Bodies, ete. FULL AUTOMATIC FANCY if 
JACQUARD KNITT ‘ING MACHINES, Power Motion. AUTOMATIC NARROWING MACHINES—Power Motion—3, 4, 6, 8, 10 i 
heads for making plain, seamless legs of Ladies’ Hose (full fashioned), plain, fashioned seamless Pants and’ Slee ves, ' 


Ribbed Pants and Sleeves, Cardigan Jackets, Cardigan Sleeves (narrowed and widened), etc. 
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AUTOMATIC 


4 Knitting Machines 


: l > 
Si . | > =, For Plain and Fancy Goods. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET! 


Special Constructions for different articles! 


Cardigan Jackets and Underwear Machine. INDEPENDENT HEADS. 


DOUBLE SYSTEM OF LOCKS. 


Double-side Power Stands, 
6 at once, 





Paris, 1900, Gold Medal. 


Ask for samples and particulars, 
state gauge and size you want. 


CLAES & FLENTJE, 


Muhlhausen, Thur, 
GERMANY. 





AND CENTRE MARKING MACHINE Patentea) 


For Marking or Crimping the Neck and Centre of 
Garment for Cutter. The original and best machine 
in use for this purpose. Fully covered and_pro- 
tected by Letters latent. 


Special Machines for Knitting Mills 
Band Folding and Cutting Machines, Power Neck 
Marking aud Shaping Machines, Hand and Power 
Cloth Cutters, Flat Rib Cutters, Folders and Wind- 
ers, Loopers, Hot Roll Folders, Eyelet Machine, 
Irregular Form Cutting Machines. 

ALSO FULL LINE OF KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. Send for Circulars 


THOMAS KENNEDY @ SON, Coboes, N.Y. 


Whasae ©. OL". 


For Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods 


iatest stvies. Drying Form Boards 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


HOSIERY BOARDS _ Our line of hosiery and Dye Boards 


is meeting with universal favor. We 
also manufacture a superior line of 
bobbins. Write for our prices. 


WISCONSIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Two Rivers, Wis 
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Universal Cutter Co. 


4567-4569 Scott Avenue, St. LOUIS, Tia 








FRED BAUMANN, Jr., Eastern [gr., 467 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


CUTTING — vi ~ 
MACHINES aa | 


— —J 





5 SP \\\\\ 
/ $477 





Made to be operated by direct current, 110 or 220 volts. 
What electric current have you ? 


UNIVERSAL CUTTER WILL DO THE WORK BETTER AND CUT AGREATER QUANTITY OF KNIT 
UNDERWEAR, or Fleeced Materials, THAN ANY OTHER CUTTING MACHINE ON THE MARKET 


Made in 3 sizes Circular Knives :—Gem, 3 1-4-inch Knife, weight 15 Ibs.; Prima, 4-inch 
Knife, weight 24 Ibs.; Giant, 5 1-2-inch Knife, weight 27 Ibs. 2 sizes Straight or Recipro- 
cating Knives. Send us sample of material you desire to cut, stating thickness you want to 
cut at one time, and we will advise you as to which size is best adapted to your wants. 




















- a eee Oe 
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Lindley’s New Auto- 
matic Power Glove 
Fingering Machine 


SOMETHING EN TR Bt. ¥ N BW 








Will produce two fingers at once. 

No weights required to hold work down. 
Machine works entirely automatic. 

No waste of material. 

No skilled help required to run the machine. 


Full particulars on application. 











3 » GEO. W. LINDLEY, 


MANUFACTURER, 


5120 Wakefield St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AMERICAN OVERSTITCH 





For WELTING, OVEREDGING ano” SELVAGE 
EDGES, For SWEATERS Ano Hosiery, KNIT 
GLOVES, Etc. TO SEW IN SLEEVES. NO TRIMMER. 


AMERICAN OVERSTITCH MACHINE CO. 


18-30 W. RANDOLPH ST. ,CHICAGO, ILL. 











NO ROYALTY ! 
™ Industrial Mfg. Co. presents for Outright Sale 


The “Industrial” Overseaming Machine 


which accomplishes with perfection : (1) The “ Industrial” 
ov eredge. (2) The “ Industrial”’ overseam. (3) The * Indus- 
trial” welt. (4) The “Industrial” concealed stitch. 
THE INDUSTRIAL MFG. CO., 
We invite correspondence- CAMDEN, N.J. 














paseneennnnanee, 





J, GALVIN HESS, oeachesa?Niil:, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNDERWEAR AND SEAMLESS 
Full HOSIERY MACHINES. Sewing! 
Fashion ESTABLIGHED i806 and 
Hosiery Machines. Finishing Machines. 


Largest Permanently Operating Knitting Exhibit in the U.S.A. 


Leneanaas aunmaniodl 








William R. Dillmore, Pres. John C. Egly, Sec.-Treas. 


KEYSTO NE KNITTING MACHINE 
MFG. GOMPANY, 
“INCORPORATED.” 


Our New Knitter is nearly Full Automatic. You knew 
our old Keystone, it was agood one. This oneis just as 
good. Itis a simple durable knitter, having but few 
parts, and remarkable for its absence of springs, and 
emall features. Capable of a large production and guar. 
anteed to produce good work. Machine without change 
can be used for transfer work, or ladies’ shaped hose. 


2600 N. Sixth St., Phila., Pa. 
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LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





PAGE NEBHEIDLE! OO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FAL me, MASS, 


Agents: J. E. Woodhe “ 100 twesty< second Street, Chicago, Il. 
Durbro w & Hearne Mfg 12 Wooster Stre set, New York. James 
Taylor, 835 Arch Street, * phiiadelphia, Pa. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - ™. Y. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 
NEEDLES 


Patented May 6, 180.) 


All Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN. 


WM. COREY CO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 











Latch Needles, | 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best woster, Needies in the 
market. 





Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 





Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. | 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. | 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE (o0.,and NATIONAL NEEDLE CO. 





Mee 





IMPROVEMENT 


On Rib Frame Cylinders 
and Dial. 


For Information Address 
John Adams, 2416 Hazzard St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








A NEW AND VALUABLE 
CRANE MFC.CO.\in™ 


Saves Mending and also Breaking | 
of Needles 


Knit Goods Manufacturers! 





Do not forget ifyou 
buy the Improved 
Patent Dryer you are 
getting the Best Dryer 
made, saving fully 3-4 
space and doing better 
work than any known 
Dryer. 

Made and sold only 
by 


E. M. Antisdel, 
UTICA, NEW YORK 





Beatties’ 
PATENT LOOPERS 


Wm. Beattie 
& Son, 


COHOES, N.Y. 


a 


An Illustrated Cata- 
logue will be sent 
on application, 








Gur New Improved Light-Running, Short Carriage 


KNITTING MACHINE 


unsurpassed for full fashioned SWEAT- 
NR A ERS, JACKETS, LEGGINS, regular 
H\ / \ Kuit Underwear, UNION SUITS, and 
\ allother regular and selvage Knit Gar- 
| * ments. Made w ith 2 complete yarn car- 
riers and 2-color striping attachment 
and has the new combined Swe meee 
Stitch Drop Lock and Tubular Lock. 
Special Glove Mac hines Fin. 
ger-Knitting Machines inches 
= width of needle-bed. Rapid 
2-Thread Lock-stitch Over- 
seamers. 


ARTHUR MUELLER, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 










780 Madison St.. cor. Patechen Ave.., 





Spring Needle Circular 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet 


A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


aeeieaaene 
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TRADE MARK 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


“OVERLOCKR” Machine. 


(TRADE MARK.) Pat. April 5, 1892.) 


Patent twice upheld by the U. 8S, Court of Appeals. 


For Trimming, Seaming (or Hemming, 
or Overedging) and Covering Raw Edges 
in One Operation of Knit Underwear and 
Hosiery; and for making Overlock 
Corded Edge on Woven Fabrics. 


WARNING! 


Manufacturers and dealers are warned that 
not only is the ‘‘ Overlock*’ Machine fully pro 
tected by our four patents of April 5, 1892, and 
one of May 26, 1896, but the edging products 
are also protected by patents of March 10, 
1896, and Dec. 26, 1899. 








& tO ici “ — i | 
WILLCOX & CIBBS SEWINC MACHINE CoO., 


General Offices: 


Nos. 85-87-89 Bleecker Street, near Broadway, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Also, LONDON.—PARIS.—DRESDEN.——MILAN. 





The Arnold Sewing Machine Co. 


216 High Street, NEWARK, New Jersey. 














Overedge Welting Machine, with Trimmer. 


The very best in the market. (No royalty.) 


Overedge Seaming Machine, with Trimmer. 


3000 stitches per minute. (No royalty.) 





Overedge Sewing MachiNe, without Trimmer. 


For manufacturers of knit goods and other 











fabrics, with or without trimmers, 


Our claims are Simplicity, Durability, Accessibility, 
EVERY PART OF OUR MACHINE BEING READILY ACCESSIBLE. 


rhis machine has 100 less parts than any other overedge machine, 








KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 





Do you use this Collarette Finish? 





Union Special Machine Style 1270 


Stitches lace on opposite sides of ribbon 
and covers raw edge of web in one operation. 








This is the only machine that will stitch the lace to the garment and 
position the cross bars of the lace. If you are not satisfied with your 
present methods and want to reduce cost, and at same time improve 


quality, write us for samples and information. 


Union Special Sewing Machine Co. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. AMSTERDAM, N.Y.  COHOES, N.Y. ST. LOUIS. CINCINNATI. 





WILFRED WELLS, 


Sole Manufacturerof the 


CHAMPION HOSIERY STANIP. 


PATENTED JANUARY 7, 1896. 
The Only Perfect Stamp for Hosiery, Underwear and all Woven'Fabrics. BLOCKS FOR’ PRINTING HOSIERY 
505 W. Lehigh Avenue, ° ° ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F you have any problem in connection with lubrication which y rt solve t 
| satisfaction, we are willing to put our time against yours to prove tha 
. Graphite is the solution. Ask for booklet 120-c. 
IOSEPH DINON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey ‘ 
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THE CHEAPEST and BEST METHOD 


FINISHING RIBBED KNIT GOODS 


I8 BY THE USE OF 


OUR HICH SPEED MACHINES. 





BLANKETS, SKIRTS or / COTTON - Goons, 


liring a useful and Ornamental Finish, should be finished by some of our various machines adapted for 
special purposes and finishes. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating the kind of goods to be finished. 


- THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


346 Broadway, New York. HARTFORD, Conn. Bourse Bldg.. Phila. 





Ohe American HAnitting 
Industry in 19038 


* THE AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING TRADE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXICO FOR 1903 
has just been published and will be sent to any address 
on receipt of the Price, $2.00. Contains a List of the New 
Mills—corrected up to date. Has flexible covers so that 
it may be carried comfortably in the pocket. /s of in- 
calculable value to manufacturers of Machinery or 
Supplies catering to the Kuitting Trade. 








Published by 


LORD @ NAGLE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 








KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 











JAKE YOUR OWN PAPER BOXES! 








SAMUEL M. LANGSTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Paper Box 
Machinery. 


Supplies Complete Outfits for Knit 
Goods Manufacturers. 


501 LOCUST STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Solleited. 














—_THaE— 


Champion Rib Knitting Machines 


For HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


Also Sewing and 
Trimming Mach 
ines, Crochet and 
Shell Machines, 
and all other Ma 
chinery required 
in the finishing of 
Hosiery and Un- 
derwear. Com- 
plete Plants In- 
stalled. 


Estimates 


Cheerfully 
Given. 


Our New Overseaming Machine. 


CHAMPION MACHINE CO., 


N. W. Cor. American and Diamond Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





LEWIS JONES, 
and Media Streets, .. . PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES {0".cit%,.. ) EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE 


60"; 
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POPPA 


The “STAR” CUTTER 


Shown below is especially adapted 


For Knitting Mills. 


Cuts Any Shape and Many Thicknesses of Fabrics 


Has ball bearings; requires but 1-6 horse power; 
direct current; patent flexible 
ceptable to insurance underwriters. 


nothing. 


uses 
take-up device, Ac 
Repairs almost 


Now in use by a number of first-class knit 
ting mills, to whom reference can be made. 


WOLF ELECTRICAL PROMOTING CO., 


810 Main Street, - 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


\Perrrrrrrireettettettetet eee eee 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Cenveyor System 
for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, etc. 


Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 
This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
handling fibrous materials, and the top is removab e. 
Chis latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 
which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readily be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections, ’ 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., 22° Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS, 


WATER WHEELS 


FOR ALL HEADS FROM 3 FEET TO 2OOO FEET. 


Adapted to all POWER Purposes. Easy working balanced gates. We guarantee 
greatest power with smallest quantity of water, at both full and part gates. 


State Head and Power Required. 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


10 to 50 H.P., guaranteeing best possible regulation with highest economy in steam, 
-amphiet of either Wheel or Engine sent on application. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


WATERWHEEL textie mis 
GOVERNORS _ intfaiiau'von. 


We are now prepared to guarantee absolute 








satisfaction. Write for references in your locatity. 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS 


Broadway and Chestnut Streets, AKRON, OHIO. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 











Ohe 
“ABC” Disc 
Ventilating Fan 


is the most effective means of cooling and 
ventilating over-heated apartments. 

Furnished with pulley, direct-connected engine 
or motor. Send for Catalogue No. 140 G. 


Detroit 


American Blower Company 2 %t3it | 


CHICAGO LONDON 























UNRIVALED AS THE MOST 


Efficient, Durable 
and Economical 
power extant. 


For Close Regulation and Noiseless 


Operation it has NO EQUAL. 





T U fe Fe I N Ee ON HORIZONTAL AND 
VERTICAL SHAFTS. 
These wheelsare specially designed andadaptedto TEMTILE MILLS 


The records of the Risdon Wheel are not equaled by the records 
of any other wheel, Average of results of tests in Holyoke 
Flume: Full Gate, 8604; Seven-eight, .8472; Three-quarter, 8014; 
Five-eighth, .7601. 
RISDON CELEBRTAED TURBINES. ALCOTT HIGH DUTY §& 
y TURBINE. Unequalled Efficiency. Easy Working Gate. Greatest J 
Power from a Limited Quantity of Water at Smallest Cost. | 
TAYLOR SLEEVE GATE TURBINE. The largest power 
ever obtained from a Wheel of the same diameter. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


RISDON-ALCOTT TURBINE CO. x.y pots a. 





Davidson Fans are so built that 
the cost of installation is practically 
nothing—the cost of keeping in re- 
pair is still less. WHY is fully de- 
scribed in our catalogue 50a which 
is yours for the asking. 

MASSACHUSETTS FAWN CO., 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Automatic Cotton Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, 
Yarn, Cloth, Underwear, Stockings, Etc. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers 


For reducing to fibre Cotton and Woolen 
Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


“FURBUSH” Woolen Mill Machinery 


Including Pickers, Cards, Mules, Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 





Manufactured by 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. al 





























17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 
Washers, Squeezers, 
Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 


Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 


Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 


Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 





BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 
DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 





Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire 
Finish. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls made of Cotton 
and Husk especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elastieity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Eleetro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 


Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 


Pumps. 





Estimates, drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


SEE INSIDE FRONT COVER PACE 








JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MACHINERY CO. 


411 to $21 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Woolen Machinery 


FOR 
Carding, Spinning, Wool Washing, Carnetting, Pickering, Drying, 
Burring, Cleaning, Finishing. 


Cotton Batting and Waste Machinery. 


FOR MORE COMPLETE LINE SEE PAGE 59. 


BUFFALO Ghe New Foster 
DISK WHEELS|Cone Winder 


For Cooling, Ventilating, Drying 
TYPES : 
PULLEY 
STEAM 
ELECTRIC 





for Cotton, Silk and Worsted. 





Also Tubing, Doubling 
and Quilling "Machines. 


For Remo ing Steam from Sashes and Dye e-Homees s as well as 
all offens siv odors commo on to dyi ing proce They are large- 
and woolen mills 


ly and s succe ssfully employed i wees = line 
‘Preventing, harmful condens- FOSTER MACHINE CoO., 


for such pu aa »ses as well as ior 
ation of steam in the room. 
Westfield, Mass. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HiGcH PRESSURE 


VALVES 4» FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 





1382 REDERAL S’TREE'T, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 








yo 











